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mXRODUCTION. 



C^t 9Itat receives, retains, and reflects the cha- 
racter of the people by whom it is erected. It is 
a national monument, and defines by its front and 
sectional elevations ; the disposition, taste, and pur- 
pose of those who aid in the construction. It has 
a philosophy of its own. Bringing,, or seeking to 
bring, men into immediate and direct connection 
with the Creator ; it so expresses and excites their 
strongest aspirations, as to impart a marked and 
mighty influence to every other institution ; whether 
it be one they most revere, by way of retention ; or 
one they most deprecate, as to removal. This in- 
fluence is so unique, potent, and diversified, that 
out of those laws which regulate or enforce altar 
observances ; the scholar may collect his data as to 
the quality and extent of national intelligence : the 
philanthropist obtain his index to the public hap- 
piness or misery ; the statesman his tests of civil 
government ; and the historian his materials, the 
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illumination of which describes the lurid shade, or 
the brilliant halo, thrown around the phases through 
which any nation shall have passed. 

Men invariably maintain among themselves the 
principles they either carry up to, or bring away 
from, the altar. Did not the sacrificial rites of the 
ancient Druids depict the whole of their national 
characteristics ? And if the Jewish prophet, whose 
words form the motto of this work, had written them 
as many years after, as he had before, the Christian 
era; might he not have employed the same terms 
by which to describe the cumulative guilt and punish- 
ment of papal Rome ? Ephraim was the leader 
tribe of Israel — Rome once was the ruling power 
over Christendom. Ephraim had had a favourite 
object, among many others, of idolatry— Rome has 
had her chief attraction in the false worship she 
established. Ephraim in its sin was punished by 
its sin ; (for '* when he offended in Baal, he died ;") 
Rome sank into shame and contempt, in proportion 
as she became intoxicated with this wine of her 
abomination. Ephraim induced the whole Jewish 
Commonwealth to transgressions against Jehovah 
as a lawgiver ; and thus entailed captivity and the 
loss of national independence upon all Israel — Rome 
in this, her one great transgression against the au- 
thority of Christ, was compelled to cover over her 
guilt, by enforcing principles, the certain results of 
which were to reduce English monarchs into eccle- 
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siastical serfs; and extort such tributes from their 
people as to bring about their ''utter undoing." 
Ephraim was to stand alone in apostacy ; — all other 
tribes, especially Judah, were to withdraw themselves 
from the contamination, shame, and sorrow ; — Rome 
is to be shunned by all Christendom, and for no one 
thing more than for her sins of the altar. Had 
these been unopposed, Christianity would have be- 
come extinct in England, and the nation carried 
back to some of the worst principles and forms of 
pagan superstitions ; for it was out of these, and not 
from even a perverted construction of the phraseology 
of Scripture, that the Eucharistic errors of Rome 
took their rise, and became engrafted upon the civil 
and ecclesiastical institutions of England. 

One great object sought to be attained in the 
following pages is to show the continuous history of 
these errors : for if they are seen in their unfolding 
form of development, they immediately supply their 
own refutation. The antecedents of each error show 
the motive, not only of that error as it stands alone ; 
but also the reason of those other errors which be- 
came necessary to support the one, out of which 
the more matured errors were so fashioned, as to 
become the exponents and consolidation. 

The reader will not, therefore, be troubled with 
argument, or any formal conflict, with the opinions 
of theologians or schoolmen. These are all embodied 
in the Eucharistic laws; they are the life-giving 
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power of sentiment^ come it from whomsoever or in 
what form soever it may. As a question of fact, it 
must be taken as a whole. 

The laws which contain this entire view, will be 
formed into groups, corresponding with the dynasties 
in England. Each one of these will serve as a 
tumulus ; on which, taking his stand, the reader will 
for himself trace the flow of an originally narrow, 
but afterwards broad, stream of poisoned and pru- 
rient waters. The chart will, it is hoped, here afford 
material aid ; especially to those who may not already 
be conversant with ecclesiastical history ; and to whom 
even this momentous subject may hitherto have pre- 
sented few inducements, and still fewer facilities, to 
wade through the intricacies, with which historic 
researches of such ancient date have generally been 
involved. 

The historical illustrations which accompany these 
laws will also prove, it is to be hoped, of essential 
service ; as they will enable the reader to place himself 
in the position occupied by those to whom they were 
originally addressed. The laws being thus clothed 
with the circumstances attendant upon their primary 
or after development, will show three important facts : 
one, that they displaced antecedent principles and 
practices : another, that although despoiling powers 
in themselves, they yet left behind such portions of 
their antecedents as will, if properly employed, de- 
spoil the despoilers : and lastly, that throughout the 
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whole^ one unbroken connection has so constantly 
obtained as to link the past with the present. 

If, therefore, we shall have to do with antiquity, 
we shall discover that it has not destroyed authority. 
On the contrary, it will be found that many of the 
most ancient laws retain a present existence, and can 
any day be applied. With many it is a most favorite 
axiom to '* swear by whichever canon will best suit 
the purpose." They shelter themselves under a 
double protection : statute* as well as ecclesiastical 
authority. Except, as any one of the canons may, 
after an expensive suit, be declared in a common law 
court " contrary or repugnant " to secular jurispru- 
dence (whether in civil or ecclesiastical matters), the 
entire code, foreign and domestic, remains in fiill 
force. The recent case of Archdeacon Denison was 
abandoned, simply because it was found that law 
did not condemn what proved to have been an extra- 
judicial opinion. 

Henry VIII. fastened this chain upon us, although 
in so doing he held out the promise of abolition.f 
That promise put the whole question to sleep. 
Within the folded draperies of ecclesiastical and civil 
legislation, it has slumbered on during the past three 
hundred years. Little more than half that period 
had been required to introduce and establish canon 



• 25 Henry VIII., cap. 19, section 7. 
f „ „ „ section 2. 
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law;* but after it had been once fiilly established, 
seven centuries and nearly another half elapsed before 
even a feeble cry was heard« that the whole thing 
ought to be abolished. Then Henry charged the 
Bishop of Rome with '* extorting great sums of money 
in the exercise of divers authorities, which, until now, 
by the subjects of this realm have been ttmoromly 
and ignorantly accepted."f Up to this period, there- 
fore, the nation had, blindfold, been sliding down an 
inclined plane : once at the bottom, it acknowledged 
that it was thus &llen because of a timorous and 
ignorant submission. With this acknowledgment 
the nation has been content ; for even " until now," 
it has not made any systematic effort to crawl up 
again. With the exception of Edward VL, sovereigns 
and subjects have alike been content to remain where 
they were. The extortions of which Henry charged 
the Bishop of Rome had, he said, induced '' intolerable 
inqmetations and an utter undoing."J But what 
were these ''extortions," compared with the many 
wrongs both the State and the Church have expe- 
rienced from the same cause, subsequently to Henry's 
reign ? Or what even these wrongs, compared with 
the active mischief working agencies employed to 
replace the one centre-point of the radiating power 
of the whole system of canon law? That centre- 

♦ From A.D. 597, to aj). 785, page 61. 
f 28 Henry VIII. cap xvi., section 1. 
X Ibid. 
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point is the Altar : this it is which gave and continues 
to give to the Roman order of architecture its 
chamcteristic attractions and power. On this Rome 
laid its foundation ; by this it erected its super- 
structure ; and by this it intends to rebuild. Let but 
this ONE POINT be gained, and everything else is safe. 
Gained it may and will be, so long as canon law 
suppUes those abundant facts and cogent pleas which 
are found to intermix themselves with the existing 
institutions of England. 

One word as to the authorities for the facts about 
to be presented. The principal of these is Spelman, 
whose self-sacrificing labours have placed him in the 
highest position among ecclesiastical historians. Next 
to him comes Johnson. He was vicar of Cranbrook. 
His translation (a.d. 1 720) of the Old Saxonic laws 
has never been impeached ; while his corrections of 
some verbal inaccuracies of Spelman render his laboiu^ 
increasingly valuable. In some few instances, a some- 
what different translation would have been preferred, 
and would have been given ; had not the author been 
deeply anxious upon one important point. With 
him it has been a matter of conscience to prevent, 
so fiir as he could; any impediment being raised 
against the fiill reception of the facts about to be 
described, under the impression that they had re- 
ceived a colouring in his hands. He has not done 
this ; but has confined himself, for the reason now 
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stated^ to the very punctuation of the words of 
Johnson. For the same reason he has restricted 
himself^ in his explanation of the laws^ to their 
own phraseology. Had he written as a polemic 
or as a partisan, he might have seized the many 
opportunities these laws furnish to construct a work 
swelled out to two, if not four, large volumes. But 
he has had to do with principles, not persons ; with 
results, not abstractions ; and he trusts that the 
plan he has adopted will commend itself, and, above 
all, the momentous subject, to every sincere mind. 



Mtmtague Terrace^ 

De Beauvair Square, 

June, 1867. 



EXPLANATION OF CHART. 



The OUTER mai^m^ on the left-hand side, shows the dynasties 
which have obtained in England. 

The SECOND margin is a scale of centuries, each divided into 
ten equal parts. 

The THIRD margin gives the names of persons connected with 
the origination, enlargement, or execution of Eucharistic 
laws and observances. 



The chart commences with ''the Apostle John and the 
British Churches.'' This shows the connecting link between 
the apostles — to some one of whom Britain is indebted for 
the introduction of Christianity — and the ancient British 
Churches. The last of the apostles was St. John, who died 
at Ephesus, a.d. 97. Between that event and the arrival of 
Augustine in England, five hundred years intervened. To 
this period Edward YI. refers in his first law relating to 
*^ the Sacrament of the altar/' The church of that period 
he designates ** the Primitive Church." 

When, therefore, the taunting inquiry is put by the 
Bomanist, ''Where was your Church before the time of 
Luther? " the repljhis, there it was : all the time between 
John the apostle, and Augustine the monk. 
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The events which transpired within this period confirm the 
fact. ThuSj in the chronological arrangement^ we have — 

A.D. 161. Lucius. 

'' This king of the Britons [Welch] sent a letter to Elenthems, 
a holy man, who presided oyer the Roman Church, entreating 
that, hy his command, he might he made a Christian. He soon 
obtained his pious request; and the Britons preserved the 
faith uncorrupted and entire, in peace and in tranquiUity, until 
the time of the Emperor Diocletian."* 

A.D. 800. Diocletian. 

The ?u&?LE and red colours indicate that under this 
Roman Emperor commenced — 

" The tenth persecution since the reign of Nero ; and it was 
more ksting and bloody than all the others before it, for it was 
carried on incessantly for the space of ten years [answering the 
prophetic declaration of the apostle John : Revelations ii. 10], 
with burning of churches and the slaughter of martyrs. At 
length it reached Britain also ; and many persons, with the 
constancy of martyrs, died in the confession of their faitL"f 

So extensive were these martyrdoms^ that Lichfield was 
called by Ingulphus and Henry of Huntingdon^ Lech/?/(/, or 
'Afield of the dead^" from the traditionary martyrdom of one 
thousand Christians during the Diocletian persecution. 
Among other martyrs^ St. Alban occupies a prominent 
position. 

He suffered death ''by having his head struck off on the 
22nd day of June, near the city of Yerulam," [now called after 
his name, St. Alban's, in Hertfordshire.] The British Christians, 
however, so far recovered this persecution, that "after having 
hidden themselves in woods and deserts, and secret caves, 
they appeared again in public ; rebuilt the churches which had 
been levelled with the ground ; founded, erected, and finished 
the temples of the holy martyrs ; and, as it were, displayed 
their conquering ensigns in all places. Tlds peace continued in 
the churches of Britain until the time of the Arian madness, 
which having corrupted the whole world, infected this island 
also with the poison of its arrows."| 



♦ Bede, Ub. i., c. 4. t ^^^^ hb. i., c. 6. t ^^^* lib. i., c. 8. 
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To qaell this heresy^ a council was held at, 

A.D. 350, Abminium. 

Constantinas assembled this Council, at which 
several Bishops were present. After this another 
heresy broke out, called the Pelagian Heresy. To 
quash this, a different method* was adopted. Instead 
of a Council of Sishops, the people were called to 
express their sentiments and to pronounce their 
judgment. Beferring to this matter, Sede says : — 

" The Britons thought of an excellent plan [for they were 
unequal alone, to the theological conflict], which was to craye 
aid from the GalUcan prelates in that spiritual war."* 

The Bishop of Bome was, therefore, not yet recognized 
as the supreme arbitrator of theological controversies. But 
the British churches acted upon the plan of seeking aid from 
churches of kindred character with themselves ; and, as will 
immediately appear, an appeal was made to reason and the 
Scriptures. The Galilean prelates who appeared were, 

A.D. 429. Germanus and Lupus. 

" They filled the island with the fame of their preaching and 
virtues ; and the word of God was by them daily administered, 
not only in the churches, but even in the streets and fields." 
''At length the authors of the erroneous doctrines had the 
boldness to enter the Usts, and appeared for public disputation. 
An immense multitude was there [Verulam] assembled. The 
people stood around as judges and spectators. The venerable 
prelates poured forth the torrent of their apostolical and evan- 
gelical eloquence. Their discourse was interspersed with 
scriptural sentences, which they supported by the written 
testimonies of famous writers. Vanity was convinced, and 
perfidiousness confuted. The people who were judges could 
scarcely refrain from yiolenoe, but signified their judgment by 
aoclamations."f 

This refers to the first yisit of Germanus into Britain. 
He paid a second visit, probably about eighteen years 

• Bide, Ub. i., c. 17. t ^Wrf. 
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afterwards^ with a view to aappress the same heresy^ which 
had broken out afresh. 

" By the judgement of all, the spreaders of heresy, who had 
been expelled the island, were brought before the priests to be 
oonyeyed np into the continent, that the country might be rid 
of them, and they corrected of their errors."* 

And this '^ judgment of all '' was as pitiable as the former 
had been commendable. 

These facts^ recorded by the venerable Sede^ if they stood 
alone^ would be sufficient proofs that Christianity had existed 
in these isles prior to the arrival of Augustine. And yet in 
the face of these facts ; some ancient and modem ecclesiastics 
venture to ascribe to him the hon6ur of having first converted 
the British from Paganism to Christianity. He came not so 
much to convert, as to subvert. This the conference about 
to be recorded under the next marginal date will prove. It 
was, therefore, a serious historic error on the part of Cuthbert 
to assert, as he does, in his canon of a.d. 747, that — 

" Augustine, the Archbishop and Confessor, who being sent 
to the nation of the English, first brought the knowledge of 
Faith, the Sacrament of Baptism,f and the notice of the 
heavenly country ."J 

On this account he had been canonized, and was to be 
honoured in England by 

" His birthday [the old form of describing the day of death] 
which is the seventh of the kalends of June, being honourably 
observed by all with a cessation from labour." 

Did Cuthbert intend to misrepresent facts ? Probably not. 
He however did, and intended to do, one other thing ; and 
that was to repudiate all the labours of those men to whose 
predecessors even Augustine was indebted for his first place 
of public worship.§ 

The twenty-first successor of Augustine was Odo, whose 

♦ Bede, lib., i.,c. 21. f See Appendix, A A. 

^ Johfuon's Ecclesiastical LawSy a.d. 7^7 ^ Spelman, vol. i., p. 245. 
i See page 22. 
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accoont; is mach more accurate. He^ in a.d. 943, was frank 
enough to say^ " through Augustine^s endeavours^ the rule of 
Christianity first appeared from this Arehiepiscopal See to 
the remotest parts of the English/'* The difierence between 
" the first to bring the notice of the heavenly country," and 
''the first " to make appear "the rule of Christianity/' is as 
marked as any two things, " wide asunder cast/' can possibly 
be ; and by all historians and ecclesiastics ought to be kept 
distinctly and declaredly apart. 

A.D. 697. AUOUSTINB. 

His first effort with Ethelbert having succeeded, 
his next step was to win over the clergy of the 
British Churches. 

''With the assistance of King Ethelbert, Augustine drew 
together to a conference, the bishops or doctors of the next 
province of the Britons [probably Aust, formerly Anstre 
dive, Qloncestershire], on the borders of the Wiccii and 
West Saxons ; and began, by brotherly admonition, to persuade 
them that preserving Catholic unity with them they should 
undertake the common labour of preaching the Gospel to 
the Gentiles: for they did not keep Easter Sunday at the 
proper time. Besides they did several other things which 
were against the unity of the church. When, after a long 
disputation, they did not comply with the entreaties, exhor- 
tations, or rebukes of Augustine and his companions, but 
preferred their own traditions before all the churches in the 
world, which in Christ agree among themselves, the holy 
father Augustine put an end to this troublesome and tedious 
contention [by an appeal to God], that he will vouchsafe, 
by his heavenly tokens, to declare to us which tradition is 
to be followed. Let the faith and practice of those, by whose 
prayers some infirm person shall be healed, be looked upon 
as acceptable to God, and be adopted by all." " The Britons 
confessed that it was [might beP] the true way Augustine 
taught ; but that they could not depart from their ancient cus- 
toms without the consent and leave of their people. A second 
synod was therefore decreed ; and it happened when they came 
they endeavoured to contradict all he said. Yet, said he, if 
you will comply with me in these three points, viz., to keep 



* JoJtfUon, A.D. 943 : Spelman, vol. i., p. 415. 
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Easter at the due time ; to administer baptism, by which we are 
again bom to God, according to the custom of the holy Roman 
Apostolic Church ; and jointly with us to preach the Word of 
God to the English nation, we will readily tolerate all the other 
things you do, though contrary to our customs." "They 
answered, they would do none of those things, nor receiyc him 
as their Archbishop."* 

They did more than refuse sabjection: they proffered^ 
through Dinorth^ Abbot of Bangor^ this advice^ at once noble^ 
courteous^ and scriptural : — 

"Be thus persuaded of us, that in the bond of Ioyc and 
charity we are all subjects and servants to the church of God ; 
yea, to the Pope of Rome and every good Christian, to help them 
forward, both by word and deed, to be the children of God : other 
obedience than this we know not to be due to him whom you 
call Pope ; and this obedience we are ready to give both to him 
and eveiy Christian continually. Besides we are under the 
government (tub gubematione) of the Bishop of Caerleon, who, 
under God, has the superintendence over us, and is to watch 
{$ervare) over our spiritual course." {yiam tpirilualetn.) 

A.D. 601. 'VThe Roman Model." — ^The civil law of the 
Romans. 

This took cognisance of sacrifices, priests^ altar 
observances and privileges ; all of which were under 
the authority of Roman emperors^ as well pagan as 
Christian, t 



* Bede, lib. ii., cap. 2. 

f This ever-memorable answer is taken from Archbishop Parker's 
AntiquUate Britannica EoelesUe, page 592, where it may be seen in the Latin 
and Welsh languages. It is to be regretted, that some historians and 
ecclesiastical writers do not invariably adhere to the strict phraseology of 
the words actually used by the Abbot of Bangor. He is often made to use 
the word, "jurisdiction," whereas the term was wholly unknown prior to 
the arrival of Augustine. Episcopal " government, sT^)erintendence in the 
spiritual course," are the only things recognized. As superintendents, the 
English bishops were designated by Otho, the legate from Rome, in a.d. 1237. 
(Spelman, vol. ii.,p. 221, and the 22nd of Johnson's Laws of this last date.) 
To which reference is also made in Appendix AAA, p. 305. 

t Page 23, 
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A.D. 673. Theodore. 

No one of the six predecesors of Theodore 
achieved what he^ as Archbishop of Canterbury, 
accomplished. Augastine had attempted it, but 
signally failed. '' This was the first Archbishop 

WHOM ALL THE ENGLISH ChURCH OBEYED.^' It 

had been the intention of the Anglo-Saxons to 
have rendered it a self-supplying church. Egbert, 
King of Kent, and Oswy, Eling of Northumbria, 
had expressed the desire of the two provinces when 
they selected Wighard, a priest belonging to " the 
English race," whom they wished to be made 
Archbishop of Canterbury. As a native of these 
isles, they wisely thought he was better prepared 
to supply English wants than foreigners. For this 
purpose they sent him to Biome for consecration.* 
Sut Wighard died in Italy; and in his stead, 
Theodore, a native of Cilicia, came. 

''He was willingly entertained by all persons; and there 
daQy flowed from him and Hadrian his companion, rivers of 
knowledge, to water the hearts of their hearers, whom they taught 
the arts of ecclesiastical history, astronomy, and arithmetic."t 

Theodore ordained bishops in proper places. Among 
these was Chad, 

"Whom he upbraided, that he had not been duly consecrated; 
and he himsdf completed his ordination after the Catholic 
manner." 

One other kind office he also performed for him. Chad 

"Was accustomed to go about the work of the Gospel to 
several places rather on foot than on horseback. Theodore 
commanded him to ride, and he himself lifted him on the horse, 
for he thought him a holy man."t 

Theodore was sixty-six years of age when he reached 
England. 



♦ See page 35. f ^^> lib. iv., cap. 2. t -S^^*> lib. iv., cap. 2 & ^. 
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" Nor were there ever happier times since the English came 
into Britain. From that time also they began in all the 
churches of the English to learn sacred music, which till then 
had been only known in Kent." 

Haying thus prepared his way, his next step was 
directed towards the clergy. 

" He assembled a synod of bishops and many other Teacher^ 
of the church who loyed and were acquainted with the canonical 
statutes of the Fathers/'f 

This memorable synod was held at Hatfield, in 
Hertfordshire, on the 24th of September, 678. There 
were present — 

" Bise, Bishop of the East Angles [Elmham], Wilfied, Bishop 
of the nation of the Northumbrians (and immediate successor of 
Chad), Putta, of Eochester, Lutherius, of the West Saxons, and 
Winfred, Bishop of the Mercians, and many masters of the 
church.! And when we were assembled, and had taken our 
proper places ; I said, I beseech you, most beloved brethren, for 
the fear and love of our Redeemer, that we may faithfully enter 
into a common treaty for the sincere obsenrance of whatever has 
been decreed by the holy Fathers. I enlarged upon these, and 
many other things tending to charity, and the preservation of 
the peace of the church. And when I had finished my speech 
I asked them, singly and in order, whether they consented to 



* " Teachers*' The reader will mark this word in the connection and 
under the circumstances in which it appears. The persons here mentioned 
took rank as officers, next to the bishop or pastor [episcopum et pattorem\ 
whether that officer be a diocesan pastor, or a congregational pastor. The 
subsequent history of these pages will show how the word ''priest " jostled 
out the word, "teacher." (page 39.) He is called "Doctor," and appears 
as such before Augustine, at the conference mentioned immediately before. 
The title did not pertain exclusively either to the bishop or pastor, or to 
priests, as ministers associated with the altar : it was applied to instructors. 
Bishops, it is true, are stated to be "divine teachers" in a.d. 1009, and 
again in a.d. 1017, " preachers and doctors of God's laws." But in these 
periods, the office had been merged into the duties of other officials in the 
church. The German Universities to this day, confer the title of Doctor of 
Divinity upon other persons than those pertaining to the priesthood. The 
late pre-eminent scholar. Dr. Kitto, was one among other instances, 
f Bedfy lib. iv., cap. 6. { Spehnan, voL i., p. 15. 
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obaenre all things which had been of old canonically decreed bj 
the Eathers ? To which all our fellow priests answered, ' We are 
all well agreed readily and cheerfollj to keep whatever the 
canons of the holy Fathers have prescribed.'* These five bishops 
or 'fellow priests' (for the terms are nsed interchangeably) 
brought themselves ' singly and in order ' nnder the pontiffii of 
Eome. Seventy-six years before this had occurred; seven 
British bishops had not only refused any such submission, but 
deckured they could not do anything of the kind ' without the 
consent and leave of the people.'f The people were not now 
consulted; nor is there the smallest trace that the bishops 
represented them. On the contrary, they expressly provided 
that they ' had determined these points to the intent that no 
scandalous contention should be raised henceforth by any of ««• 
Whoever, therefore, shall attempt to oppose or infringe this 
sentence, let him know that he is forl^ every function of a 
priest, and all society with us."| 

It was^ therefore, purely an ecclesiastical submisaioii. 
Among other causes which induced it ; one was that among 
the clergy " scandalous contentions " had arisen about bene- 
fices and rank. Theodore also had contributed by his own pro- 
ceedings to swell the tumults by deposing or creating Bishops. 
He, however, with their submission, made a concession : viz., 
that priests should not be '^ driven out " of their churches 
** without the consent and authority of the Sishops. If any 
one attempt to do this, let him be struck with a sentence of 
the synod,'' consisting of ecclesiastics and the laity. 

In these acts of Theodore, we trace the prior independence 
of bishops, both of the pope and canonical decrees. Nor was 
that independence entirely lost, even by this submision. For 
long after it had been made, — 

" Primates had very great latitude left them in points relating 
to discipline and jurisdiction; and, in fact, acted at discretioe. 
It was most reputable to act by stated rules ; yet in cases whem 
there were different rules. Primates and even Bishops were to 
choose by which they would act."§ 



* Johtuon* EeeUeiastieal Lowe, f See under 4-^^»^^o* 

I Johmon, 
§ Johnson's Preface to the Code of Ecbnht, in aj>. 740. 
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In short, bishops were then, as now ; independent of each 
other. They framed their own rules, prepared their own 
liturgies, ruled their own clergy ; and administered, with the 
people, " in synod,'* their own la¥re. The limits of the 
diocese were the limits of jurisdiction. This last principle 
still prevails ; but it would never have known an existence, 
had it not been that the Bishops of the English Church were 
originally independent of Bome, as well as of each other. 

A.D. 698. Inje, 

The West Saxon monarch, and the first to impose a 
Sacramental test. (Page 25.) 

A.D. 740. ECBBIHT. 
A.D. 747. CUTHBEBT. 

The laws made by these two Archbishops (York and 
Canterbury) are remarkable. The black becomes 
deeper, as it was under them that the Eucharistio 
errors received consolidation, influence, and en- 
largement. Opposite to their names are black /?er- 
pendictUar lines. These indicate the beginning of 
those laws which related to the dead. The line 
which meets the year 740 shows that it was then 
the first law was made about dead bodies — particular 
persons being denied Christian burial. This line 
runs on till 1878, when, by " Sudbury," the law 
became enlarged and associated with those relating 
to the Confessional, out of which it is seen to 
emanate. It continues its course down to the pre- 
sent time ; and was, in 1846, carried into effect in 
the case of " Ghiyer." (See Appendix, page 845.) 

The other line is also perpendicular. It com- 
mences at 747, and indicates the law respecting 
the 8(mb of the dead. This line runs down to the 
time of Edward YI., when it is broken off. 
It re-appears in Mary's time; but afterwards is 
lost. 

The green horizontal lines, opposite to these 
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names^ intimate the pagan notions they incorporated 
in their laws^ relative to the Eucharist. (Pages 36^ 48.) 

A.D. 785. NORTHUMBRIA AND MeRCIA. 

The broad horizontal line intimates that these two 
kingdoms were now first brought under subjection 
to the papal power. Henceforth this power over- 
hangs the English Church, and English monarchs. 
Canon law was also now introduced, professedly as 
the guide of the Boman ponti£b in their govern- 
ment of the nation. The authority of the pope, 
and that of canon law were contemporaneous in 
respect of time; but distinct in regard of execu- 
tion. Hence the authority of the pope is cut off 
under Henry YITI. ; but canon law remained in 
force, and to this day retains vital power. Through- 
out, the deep blue is seen to overhang the black, and 
also to overlap the red colours ; showing that the 
pope ruled the church, and the church ruled the 
monarch. But it is a singular historic fact, that in 
exact proportion as the authority of the pope was 
resisted by our monarchs ; so the errors of the church 
increased. The blue, therefore, gradually contracts, 
while the black not only spreads, but becomes more 
intense. The doctrines of Rome remained long 
after the power of Home was renoimced. (Pages 
61, 1934 

A.D. 877. Alpred the Great. 

The first penal law of the civil power in connection 
with the altar. (Page 68.) 

A.D. 925. Ethelstan. 

The altar and ordeal. (Page 73.) 

A.D. 950. El7RIC. 

Incipient transubstantiation. (Page 80.) 
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A.D. 960. Edoab. 



Reduced standard of qualification for the Housel, 

or Communion. The green colour intimates the 

accumulation of pagan notions and customs. 

(Page 93.) 

« 
A.D. 1015. Ethelred. 

The last Anglo-Saxon monarch and his penal laws, 
being in direct contradiction to the principles 
Ethelbert had sanctioned. (Page 102.) 

THE DANES. 

A.D. 1017. Canute. 

Remarkable laws. Indiyidual responsibility to Gbd. 
(Page 112.) 

THE NORMANS. 

A.D. 1066. William the Conqueror. 

''The two swords, and one sword shall help the 
other.'' (Page 118.) 

THE PLANTAGENETS. 

A.D. 1175. Henry IT. 

The shaded lighi indicates the decree of a pontiff, 
which asserts Judas was not prei^t at the Lord's 
Supper. (Page 132.) 

^^ Roaring John" — Peckham^ Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. (Page 148.) 

A.D. 1378. Sudbury, 

Archbishop of Canterbury. The oval opposite this 
date represents the ecclesiastical cesspool, or con- 
fessional. It spreads itself over Church and State, 
as its power stretched into the civil as well as the 
spiritual government of the nation. In the midst 
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of the oval is a still darker line, whicli indicates the 
law now made that non-communicants, and those 
who confessed not at Easter, were to be deprived of 
Christian burial. (Page .167) 

The green colour intimates pagan customs, out of 
which this canon law, respecting non-Christian 
burial, emanated. (Page 168.) 

A.D. 1400. Henry IV. 

Pre-existing canons and statutes of a penal character 
became more despotic, and led to the burning of 
heretics. The intense red indicates this £Eu;t. 
(Page 178.) 

A.D. 1547. Henry VIII. 

The consolidation of penal laws; or the Six Articles 
Act of Henry VIII. (Page 190.) 

Edward VI. 

The Reformation. The black nearly disappears; 
the red less intense : and the blue subdued. Page 
196.) 

A.D. 1553. Mary. 

Return to Popery. Comparison between the ten 
years' persecution under Diocletian ; and those from 
Henry IV. to the death of Mary. (Page 229.) 

A.D. 1558. Elizabeth. 

The colours shaded off— still much remains. Page 
282.) 

THE STUARTS. 
A.O. 1603. James I. 

Colours deepened. (Page 248.) 

A.D. 1649. Cromwell. 
(Page 256.) 
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A.D. 1661. Charles II. 

The three distinct lines in the stream of red indi- 
cate the municipal^ clerical^ and parliamentary 
sacramental tests. (Page 260.) 

THE REVOLUTION. 
(Page 268.) 

THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 

A.D. 1828-9. George IY. 

Repeal of municipal and parliamentary tests : red 
contracted; and the force abated. (Page 273.) 

A.D. 1846. Guyer. 

Denial of Christian burial. (Page 346.) 
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PART I. 



Cj^e Smitttntimi of tt^t SrOrTi's Mpa^tv^ 

In few things has Christianity suffered so severely 
as in the ceremonies its professed friends have 
gratuitously invented for themselves and despotically 
imposed upon others. And in no one set of re- 
ligious rites have they created so many or such fatal 
mischiefs as in those which relate to the Lord's 
Supper. The perverted memorial of his death has 
defeated the design for which it occurred. " To 
bring us unto God " was the grand and only purpose 
of Christ By this he meant *' to reconcile all things 
unto himself;" or, so to change their character, as 
to restore an unbroken sympathy between earth and 
heaven. The death of the Son of God was, there- 
fore, the most glorious event that had ever transpired 
in our world. But the perversion of that event is the 
next most marvellous thing in- the moral history of 
man. 

The Eucharistic errors of Rome have cost her 
more dearly than all her other errors put together — 
have sacrificed more of liberty and life than the 
criminal jurisprudence of any nation ever occasioned 
for any one class of civil offences — have raised up 
more formidable opponents, and quickened them 
into fiercer forms of resistance against the moi^ 

B 
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government of God> than wicked men themselves 
thought it possible could be evinced — ^have produced 
a larger and longer continued amount of personal 
and social suffering than any plague that swept 
down hosts of terror-stricken men and women — and 
have loaded persecutors with an intensity and an 
extent of guilt before God, which none but Himself 
can correctly estimate ; and, happily for them and us^ 
which none but himself can safely punish. 

Respecting the institution of the Supper. 

As a Jew, Christ had celebrated the national feast 
of the Passover, when, at its close, " He took breads 
and gave thanks [t.e. blessed God for it. The 
words €vxaflri<mjflrac ekkaag signify to givc thanks far, not 
to impart any new property into, the food] and 
brake and gave unto them," &c. (Luke xxii. 19^ and 
1 Cor. xi. 24.) 

One rule, and one rule only, of interpretation 
must determine what these words really meant. 
That rule is, what did they induce the men who 
heard them spoken, as also those men who came 
into close proximity with the persons to whom they 
were originally addressed, to do ? 

Now, it is a fact, patent in the history of the early 
Christian Church, that the words induced believers 
to celebrate the Lord's Supper every day, and pro- 
bably at every meal, or, at least, the principal meal 
of the day, consequently in their own private houses. 
There were, in fact, no places of public resort where 
this, or any other Christian solenmity, could then 
have been celebrated. Christ knew this. He knew 
that the Temple doors were, and would long remain^ 
closed against the apostles ; that into the synagogues 
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they would not be permitted to introduce the me- 
morial of himself; and that^ to erect houses of 
worship for themselves was^ at that time, wholly 
impracticable. If observed at all, therefore, the 
Lord's Supper must be celebrated in private houses, 
and thus form part of domestic religion. 

The Eucharist and the Passover are here seen 
somewhat assimilated. Both were of a household 
character ; and what is of greater importance, both 
were designed '' to show forth/' or to serve " for a 
memorial." (Exodus xii 14.) Hence the expres- 
sion respecting the Passover, '' It is the Lord's 
Passover^' (Exodus xii. 11), closely resembles the 
words of Christ, ''This is my body." (Matthew 
xxvi. 26.) The agreement (for the same verb is used 
in the Septuagint as is used in the New Testament) 
is worthy special attention.* We translate lori by 
the word *'is." One meaning of which is, *'to 
signify, denote, represent figuratively or symboli- 
cally-^f And so long as this meaning is exclusively 
attached to the word so long are we safe from the 
dogma of transubstantiation of Papists; the con- 
substantiation of Lutherans ; or the insubstantiation 
of every order of semi-papistical men. 

Out of the original necessity thus to observe the 
Eucharist, arose a high moral advantage. The sym- 
pathies of the family circle were enlisted in behalf 
of Christianity ; and by so much as this could lay 



^ Zwingle, the Swiss Reformer^ obtaiDed the solution of all his 
difficulties upon the subject of the Real Presence by having had his 
mind directed to this &ct. — UAvbignies Reformation, vol. III., book 
xi., cap 7. 

t Parkhursfs Greek Lexicon, under the fifth signification of t\.yx. 
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hold of these hallowed and ever-expanding associa- 
tions, by so much did it enlarge and consolidate its 
influence upon society. Long after this original 
necessity thus to perpetuate the death of Christ had 
ceased to render the household celebration the oniSf 
form it could preserve, believers still clung to the 
domestic practice. The place of celebration was 
never given up : it was wrested from them^ as we 
shall afterwards find. 

And well might they cling to the domestic feature 
of this solemn act. Was not baptism commanded 
to be performed by the parent as a household 
administration, and the Eucharist given to the newly 
baptized child ? Was not hospitality also enjoined 
upon the faithful in Christ ? By Scriptural authority 
and by canon law, a stranger was never to be turned 
away from their homes, or expected to pay for 
his accommodation. The moment the householder 
received from the traveller *' his letter of com- 
munion,"* as a fellow-disciple of Christ, the rites of 
hospitality became increasingly attractive and en- 
dearing. ^' The household of faith " was gladdened^ 
and the heart of the stranger cheered, when together 
they partook of the memorial of the love and death 
of their common Lord. This, in an especial manner, 
served the double purpose of a pledge of Christian 
kindness, and a solemn act of fealty to the Divine 
Sovereign in heaven.f 



* Calmufs Fragments, " House." 

-)- So late down as a.d. 994 " the mass priest " was especially com- 
manded "to instnict and persuade" his people ''that they be 
hospitable to strangers, and never turn a traveller out of their bouse. 
No worldly recompense ought to be taken of the strangers."— 
Johnson, 
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As a domestic institution, the householders of the 
''feithful in Christ" regarded this memorial of the 
once crucified and afterwards glorified Son of God 
with peculiar veneration and gratitude. The church 
saw this, and incorporated into her institutions of 
public worship, that which had never failed to excite 
sacred interest as a household observance. The 
liberty inherent in the Christian religion allowed the 
church to incorporate this institution into those other 
public ordinances, which were to aid the enlarge- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ among men. But 
that liberty did not, and in the nature of things 
could not, allow the church to alter the essential 
character of the institution itself ; any more than by 
such incorporation the church received its own 
essential element of manifestation. Could any 
greater peril threaten religion than so to construct 
and regulate public worship, as to make it supersede 
family worship ? Even Rome never dared openly 
to avow such a principle as this, although she has 
dared to avow and to enforce, a principle in respect 
of the memorial of Christ, not only alien to its 
original intention, but also subversive of the very 
character of the church of God. That church is 
formed of persons, each being possessed of an inward 
principle ; and not of persons who together per- 
form an outward act. The great and eternal law of 
Christ is, that where His Spirit is, there His church 
is, and nowhere else."^ Every one of the aflSnities 
*' the mind of Christ " calls up, it so calls up in mind, 
and in mind only. It has not, because it needs not, 
any conducting agent, other than itself. Neither 
wine, bread, water, nor any other material matter, 
can convey, any more than they can create, s^itvl* 
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Were it otherwise, the church of Him who is the 
wisdom and the power of God would rest upon the 
spoils of truth and reason. The only method by 
which the conducting agency of the church could 
be brought into an article of faith was, for the 
church to teach the gratuitous dogma that Christ 
had deposited an indwelling spirituality in visible 
agents. But this the faithftil did not believe in the 
early periods of their history. They had all that 
they required in and from Christ alone: among 
themselves : and at home ; and to which the 
public institutions of Christianity were auxiliary and 
evidential. Let us, then, turn to the £Eu:ts and 
illustrations of the household character of the 
Eucharist. 

1. Take the practice of the apostles themselves. 
'^ Daily with one accord they continued in the 
Temple ; and breaking bread from house to house.*' 
(Acts ii. 46.— A.D. 30-37.) And this last act of 
'' breaking bread " was detached from the services in 
the Temple. Again, " Upon the first day in the 
week, when the disciples came to break bread in the 
upper chamber." (Acts xx. 7, 8. — a.d. 52-68.) " The 
upper" was the principal "chamber," where the 
ancients generally supped or took their chief meal. 
It answers to the *' coenaculum " of the Romans, in 
which they gave feasts. 

2. Take the work known as the "Apostolical 
Constitutions." Some parts of these date as far back 
as the 4th century; and though by some persons 
they are not received as an authority, yet may they 
be quoted as illustrations of the practices of the early 
Christians. Among many injunctions respecting the 
Eucharist, these are found : — 
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Let every Believer take the GommnDion at the dawn of day. 
Let every Believer hasten to partake of the Eucharist before he 
tasteth of any other thing. 
"Let every one take care, by investigation, that no unbeliever 
eateth of the Eucharist ; nor a mouse ; nor any other creature 
or any thing has Men into it which has strayed. For if 
thou [the master or head of the &mily] hast blessed the cup 
in the name of God, and hast partaken of it like as the blood 
of Christ, keep thyself with the greatest care ; spill not of it, 
lest a strange spirit lick it up." — {Coptic CoU.^ lib. ii.. Canons 
57-60.) 

3. Take the old Saxon word, '' housel.*** This 
was the designation given by the Saxons to the 
Lord's Supper. It comes from the same noun which 
we in the present day employ as house. As the 
adjective of that word, it expressed among the 
Saxons the character or quality of the memorial of 
Christ It remained in use until, and long after, the 
Danish conquest, and will be found in the laws which 
then regulated or enforced the observance of the 
Eucharist. " The housel," therefore, carries us back 
to the period when the Lord's Supper was celebrated 
by the head of the household, among the members of 
his family. It does more : it describes the charac- 
teristic of the families in which it was celebrated, 
and shows that these households were marked by 
it in contradistinction to the Pagan families, by whom 
they were scorned ; as also the nominally Christian 
fEonilies, by whom they were regarded with disap- 
proval or indifference. 

4. Take the English canon, a.d. 740. — This was 
the first law which interdicted the custom. It says, 
** No priest shall presume to celebrate mass in houses, 
nor in any other places but consecrated churches." 



• See Walker's Dictionary, " Housel." 
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The prohibition establishes the fact, that up to this 
period the practice obtained. It is also worthy of 
notice, that though the canon changed the place of 
celebration, it did not condemn, nor even so much as 
touch the principle, that the Eucharist was a house- 
hold thanksgiving memorial, preserved as such in the 
families of the faithftil. That principle was placed 
in abeyance, and as we shall immediately discover^ is 
not yet lost. 

5. Take the unrepealed statute of Henry VIIL 
(37th Henry VIIL, cap. xii., sec. 12) relative to the 
pajmfient of tithes and offerings in the City of London. 
Tithes are to be paid by every Citizen, but Easter 
offerings are demanded only of ^'Householders, if 
the wife, children, servant, or other of their families 
take their rights of the Church at Easter." 

Two things are remarkable in this last clause: 
one — ^participation is the basis of the payment of 
Easter offerings ; the other — that the highest offices 
of the church, viz., the Eucharistic, are enstamped 
with a domestic character ("if the wife, or other 
of their families *')\ and a still more expressive 
feature of the whole is, that householders are said 
" to take their rights of the church." The phrase- 
ology gives a parliamentary sanction to one of the 
most ancient prescriptive or common law rights of 
the people — rights which the church could not 
legally withhold, inasmuch as they form parts of the 
unwritten, or common law constitution of the church. 
The statute, therefore, recognizes and ratifies the 
rights oi families to partake of the Lord's Supper. 
Why? Simply because the church had, centuries 
before, undertaken to perform the part of trustee or 
depositor. As a church, in its corporate capacity, it 
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did not possess any power over the Lord's Supper. It 
is possessed of administrative duty only ; and therefore 

it has BORROWED FROM HOUSEHOLDERS^ and NOT HOUSE- 
HOLDERS DERIVED FROM THE CHURCH. This fact^ legally 
established^ is worthy distinct remembrance. 

6. Take the two prayer books of Edward VI. 
The first was pubUshed in (as sanctioned by par- 
liamentary authority) a.d. 1549^ and gives several 
directions as to ^^ receiving of the sacrament^ most 
agreeable to the institution thereof, and to the usage of 
the primitive church.'' Among the rest, this is one — 
*' Some one at least of that house in every parish, to 
whom by course, it appertaineth to offer for the 
charges of the communion, shall receive of the holy 
communion with the priest." The second book was 
published by like authority, a.d. 1552. One of the 
directions as to the celebration of the Lord's Supper 
is, '' The bread and wine for the communion shall be 
provided -by the curate and churchwardens at the 
charges of the parish, which shall be discharged of 
such duties, which hitherto they have paid for the 
same, by order of their houses, every Sunday."* 
This appears to have been the first legal acknow- 
ledgment of the new method of providing the 
bread and wine. '^ Hitherto," i. e., for eight hundred 
years, householders had, or were assumed to have 
had, provided these elements of the Eucharist But 
thus to have offered those elements, would never 
have been submitted to by householders, had they 
not been induced to transfer to the ordinances of the 
church that which they had been accustomed to 
celebrate in their own houses. 

♦ Liturgies of Edward IV,, Parker Society, pp. 98 and 283. 
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Before this change took effect, the daily observance, 
even in the church, had greatly decUned. Still it 
obtained. Cathedrals and some parish churches 
retained the practice ; and to this day the custom is 
not prohibited. " The church had stuck close to the 
primitive institution for the first four hundred years ; 
and certainly the most sure way to restore the church 
to its true strength and beauty is to begin with that 
which is of the greatest moment — I mean the re- 
estabhshment of the primitive communion office, and 
the firequent celebration of it, viz., every Lord's-day, 
for the whole of our reUgion may fairly and without 
any force be summed up and recapitulated in the 
Holy Eucharist."* 

If, however, there be any force in this appeal to 
antiquity, that antiquity ought to be carried not only 
to the furthest possible period, but to the whole of 
what that period attests. Then we reach the daily 
observance, as part and parcel of the household 
observance. The decline in the first sprang out of 
the decay of family religion. To this last fact all, or 
nearly all, the &tal errors of the church is to be traced. 
Why is religion — ^pure, vigorous, mental and practical 
religion — even now so effete in all our churches ? 
Because religion is so ephemeral in our households. 
Elevate, ennoble, and enlarge home piety, and you 
expand and exalt church piety. The house must 



* Johnson' $ Eedesioitical Laws, General PrefiEUse, page 52. — This 
distingtiished canonist here advances a most dangerous assertion. 
'* TheHoly Eucharist, the whole or summing up of religion." (?) The 
error of judgment is proved hy the indisputahle iiEu:t, that it was 
eucharistic perversions, more than any other one matter, which 
destroyed, after having distorted, the whole of religion. Nor would 
it be safe to entrust the church again with any such despoiling power. 
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first become the cradle of the church, and then it 
will prove a most faithful guardian and an efficient 
coadjutor. Upon this great principle, that the cha- 
racter of the fietmily is to impart the character of the 
church, Jehovah himself established the Jewish 
theocracy. The institution of the household cele- 
bration of the Passover was the first step, or rather 
the fomidation-stone of the after-government of the 
Jews as a distinct nation. And when, after the lapse 
of many years, and the fatal departures of that 
nation firom its original obligations, it was promised 
restoration to its own land, and the re-estabUshment 
of its civil and religious constitutions, it was led to 
expect that mighty and thrilling work as the result 
of an altered and improved character, commenced in 
the households and completed in the nation. '' In 
that day, I will be a God to all the families of Israel, 
and they shall be my people.'' (Jeremiah xxxi. 1.) 
The moral reformation which preceded the national 
restoration there predicted, advanced firom the smaller 
to the greater circle. Without the one, the other 
could not exist, seeing it would want that connecting 
i^luence by which alone Jehovah brings to pass 
mighty and required results. The matchless wisdom 
he displays in this rule of his moral government is 
of universal application. Nations must be prepared 
for whatever he is prepared to make them ; so, too, 
must churches, be they great or small. But that 
preparation must itself proceed by fixed laws : the 
laws of influence, based and proceeding upon a rule 
of geometrical progression, so that the greater result 
can never be expected unless the lesser power has 
previously been employed. Reverse this order in the 
Divine government, and we defeat the purpose of 
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heaven^ so long as this violation of his laws obtains 
practical operation. Sinister and corrupt priests in 
olden times did reverse this rule both in relation to 
the principle, and the progress of religion. They not 
only shut out the family, but substituted one person 
instead. Seizing hold of one of the most vigorous 
active powers of household religion, they taught that 
the Eucharist belonged exclusively to themselves to 
celebrate and to guard. We shall hereafter find that 
they declared it to be a " sacrifice," which none but 
priestly hands were to touch ; and no other place 
than a ''consecrated church" be honoured by its 
being celebrated. Determined that it should be some- 
thing more than a simple memorial, or thanksgiving 
'' remembrance " of Christ, they, by a long course of 
perversions, succeeded in teaching the people that 
there was something else in it than they had ever 
themselves discovered or appreciated. 

Was this all ? Assuredly not. A hidden purpose 
lie coiled up imder the error. That purpose itself 
sprang out of one grand, all-absorbing, and exciting 
object of ecclesiastical ambition. Whence then was 
it that the Eucharist became perverted from its pris- 
tine simplicity, both of character and celebration? 
Did any ambiguity or mystery pertain to it ? 
Certainly not. Was it that Christianity, taken as a 
whole, required such a firamework as should present 
it to men in a form different to that which its Divine 
Founder designed should be put together ? He was 
too wise so much as to sanction, much less originate 
either of these suicidal principles in his spiritual 
government. But, said the church. Is not the 
Saviour of souls the Sovereign of souls? He is. 
Then we mean to place his table in close proximity 
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to his throne. And as she passed by his table she 
so measured her steps as to snatch at his throne. 
Laying hold of his sceptre^ she broke it against his 
cross; then gathering up one of its broken parts^ she 
showed it with complacent triumph^ and shouted^ 
" See an emblem of mercy I" It was a rod. In her 
hands it became the rod^ not of a usurper only, 
but of an oppressor. A ruler she had determined 
to be; and by no method could she so easily or 
effectually succeed, as by teaching, that the only 
pathway to his throne, either of grace or of glory, 
was that which encompassed his table. 

The religious element in all this was not allowed 
to remain an abstract opinion. Ambition gave it 
vitality ; and vitality imparted organization, develop- 
ment and strength. The first kindling of which 
originated firom the fact that imperial Rome had 
become dismembered under the first Christian Em- 
peror. Ecclesiastical Rome, therefore, chalked out 
for herself a more glorious empire ; one that should 
embrace all nations, consolidate all influences, and 
obtain the homage of rulers both of the East and 
West. "We will construct," said the Bishop of 
Rome, ''an entirely new empire." And in this 
determination we have the spring-head of all her 
errors. 
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PART II. 

ft^ tf risiti oC €vu^^axUstU €tton^ 

They all sprung from one source: false and dan- 
gerous opinions respecting Christ's kingdom on earth. 
The fondly-cherished purpose of Rome was to estab- 
lish a Christian theocracy. Of this visible embodi- 
ment of the power of the King of kings, the city on 
the seven hills was to be the metropolis; the 
successors of Peter the head ; canon law the rule of 
government, and England a province. This was her 
grand ulterior purpose. For this she planned her 
schemes, baited her enticements, and consolidated her 
influence. " The King of all kings," she exclaimed, 
ought to possess a visible throne as well as a table ; 
ought to hold a court ; and in return for having once 
had put into his hand a mock sceptre, and suffered 
insults from the mob that crowded around his cross, 
ought to be able to display the ftiU regalia of his 
kingdom on earth. 

Rome taught this lesson to the world. Where 
had Rome learned it? She had had two schools, 
from each of which she had gathered detached por- 
tions of the one great lesson. Her two model 
powers were the Pagan and the Jewish. The Pagan 
model she more studiously imitated than the Jewish, 
as there were many considerations inducing her to 
prefer Pagan altars. 

One of these, dedicated to Hercules, under the 
designation of Ara Maxima, was held in high vene- 
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ration by the Romans three hundred years before 
the Christian era :* to this hero the Romans offered 
sacrifices after his death. His worship became as 
universal as his fame : the temples they erected to 
his honour were numerous and magnificent The 
^ Ara'* was generally made four square^ nigh to, 
if not upon the ground : upon this they offered to 
the inferior gods. But the "Ara Maxima" stood 
high above the groimd ; so high, that the priest who 
sacrificed was constrained to lift up his hands in 
altum. Upon this they sacrified to the great gods 
only, f.e., to men deified, because they had lived as 
gods on earth, and who were canonized, by having 
their dead bodies carried with great solemnities to a 
pile of wood, and thereon consumed. 

The Romans borrowed also firom the Greeks. On 
the 5th of April they performed sacrifices unto Ceres, 
which they called sacra Grceca. The bread of this 
order of sacrifice became deified ; hence the custom 
at their marriages for the man and woman to eat of 
the same barley cake as they had offered in sacrifice. 
They had sacrifices of wine, of which those present 
lightly tasted of the cup as it was carried about to all 
the people. This rite passed under the designation of 
Libatio.f But their principal sacrifices were beasts, slain 
at, and offered upon the altar. Of certain parts of these 
the people also partook. For it was the opinion of the 
heathen that the very substance and body of their deities 
insinuated itself into the victim as it was being qffered, 
nad became united to the person who eat of the sacrifice.X 



• Universal History, vol. xii., p. 100. 

-t- Godwin Romame Historue, 34, 42, 56. 

X Elsfier*8 ObservatUms, vol. ii., p. 108. 
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Their notion was^ that thus to participate of^ was to 
assimilate themselves to^ the gods. A more attractive 
model could not have been presented than Hercules 
proved himself to the warlike Romans. Were they 
asked^ how does he insinuate himself into the victim ? 
how does your participation induce assimilation? 
They replied. We are not careful to explain what 
the gods themselves* have not revealed. 

The Romans therefore had the notions both of a 
real presence and of an invisible mystery. But if 
pagan Rome borrowed from pagan Greece, so did 
papal Rome copy from both. We shall therefore 
find these and other rites about sacrifice incorpo- 
rated into her Eucharist observances. As a '' sacri- 
fice," the Lord's Supper was declared to be by an 
ecclesiastical law, in the eighth century.* And 
when this one grand error had been committed, all 
the others were mere questions of time and mode 
of introduction. 

As to the Jewish altar, the case was somewhat 
different, as this never possessed the same features as 
the pagan, though there were many things about 
even this, which by certain modifications could be 
easily inwrought into the newly forming Christian 
theocracy. Indeed Rome did not hesitate to select 
from either the Pagan or Jewish models. Each 
offered scattered fragments, which she employed 
assiduous care to collect, unremitting energy to 
fi^me together, and no small amoimt of artistic skill 
to adorn b& an edifice of her own. From the Jewish 
model she copied. With the Pagan model she made 
a compromise.f 



• See under a.d. 740, Part III. f See Appendix A. 
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Her purpose was adroitly developed. It was not 
avowed, even while she was busily engaged laying 
the foundation stones. By little and little men were 
taught the elementary portions of the one great 
lesson. At first such words were employed as intimated, 
and at the same time excited, a desire to prove more 
of the reality of which these words were the studi- 
ously-prepared symbols. So early as a.d. 679, after 
Agatho, the Pope, had assembled an extraordinary 
Council " to examine and treat concerning the state 
of the church in the island of Britain," consisting of 
fifty bishops and abbots, he sent the copy of their 
decrees back to England, stating that this Council 
•' was held in the Royal Palace, of Our Saviour the 
Lord Jesus Christ, at a place called Constantiniana."* 
Silently the design was carried forward. It oozed out 
where it was least expected. '' Odo, the Lowly and 
Meanest" (for so he called himself ), as Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in a.d. 943, made a nmnber of Canons, 
in which he speaks of Gregory, with many bishops 
and priests, as having assembled in the '' Royal House 
of Blessed Peter,** and of his own fellow-bishops 
as being " subject to our imperial command**^ An 
English monarch was, in a.d. 1237, told by a legate 
firom Rome that " the dedication of royal temples 
was known to have taken its beginning from the Old 
Testament, and was observed by the Fathers in the 
New Testament, under which it ought to be done 
with the greater care and dignity; because, under 
the former, sacrifices of dead animals were offered, 
but under, the latter, the heavenly, living, and true 
sacrifice, that is, Christ, the only begotten Son 

• Spdman I 158—160. f ^ohnaon. 

C 
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of God, is ofiTered on the altar for us by the 
hands of the priest."* This was bold blasphemy ; 
it, however, harmonized in intention, and did in 
effect pave the way for what was more fully avowed 
by Othobon, another legate from Rome, who, in a.d. 
1268, declared that ''the institutes of the sacred 
canons are to be imitated by secular princes in their 
laws."* An Archbishop of our own, in his Consti- 
tutions, passed at Reading, a.d. 1279, required *' the 
people to prostrate themselves or make humble 
adoration wheresoever the King of Glory is carried 
under the cover of bread." And not content with 
demanding this prostration of the people, he had 
the audacity, three years after, to declare ''that 
those whom Peter binds with his laws, are bound in 
the imperial heavenly palaceJ'^ 

Another Archbishop, also of our own, hath said, 
'* the whole court of heaven is undoubtedly present at 
the Sacrament of the altar while it is consecrating 
and after it is consecrated."* (a.d. 1322.) 

But the iniquity became full blown under the 
auspices of Archbishop Arundel, who, in his memo- 
rable Constitutions, passed at Oxford, a.d. 1408, says 
the church is " the key-keeper of eternal life and 
death ; the vicegerent not of an earthly man, but of 
the true God : and to whom God himself hath given 
the rights of a celestial empire**^ 

In these quotations the purpose of establishing a 
theocracy is clearly seen. The climax was reached 
after a period of seven hundred and twenty-eight 
years. At first we read of a " Royal Palace," but at 



* These words are all taken from Spelman, or Johnson's EecU* 
siasiical Laws, as they appear under their respective dates. 
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last we are told of the ^' rights of a celestial empire," 
exercised by the key-keepers of eternal life and 
death ! 

Impiously arrogant key-keepers! Stand aside. 
We wish to enter your palace ; and for that purpose 
shall borrow those very canons which ye tell us 
*'are like keys to open the gates of salvation and 
grace to man." Not that we care much for '^ the 
grace " they confer ; and still less desire " the salva- 
tion'* they pretend to secure. But we mean to use 
them nevertheless. They will unlock every com- 
partment of your " royal temple." There we shall 
trace out the whole collection which a thousand 
years and more have served to accumulate. And 
as the principal part of this collection relates to the 
table of " the King of Glory," we shall chiefly ex- 
amine its provisions. You yourselves have taken 
greater pains about this than about any other por- 
tion either of grace or salvation. No one subject 
ever engaged so much thought, called up so much 
solicitude, or enlisted so many appliances of power 
on your part As ecclesiastical legislators, ye have 
made the Eucharist a pre-eminent study, simply be- 
cause it occupied a pre-eminent position. 

We advance, then, to our third and principal 
theme, viz., the Progressive Development of Eucha- 
ristic Errors. 
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PART III. 

Cflt VroffrtMibt Btbtlopmnit oC Sactarisftic 

These mischief-working principles were unfolded by 
a process^ silent as time and certain as death. Rome 
did not dare to avow them in their entire form, 
either of merit or of effect^ all at once. Had she 
done so, they would have been disowned, renounced, 
and execrated by the indignant voice of an insulted 
nation. It requh'ed considerable judgment to evolve 
them safely. The standard of treason against the 
Son of God was not raised the very moment that 
that treason was planned. Even the traitors them- 
selves scarcely knew at first what course to pursue. 
But as domination was the creed, and conquest 
the determination, Rome employed every available 
method within her power by which to succeed. 
The end justified the means ; the purpose honoured 
the agent ; and the results attested heaven's approval 
of the whole. So, at least, Rome has proclaimed to 
the world. 

The chronological development of the errors 
will illustrate these statements. This method will 
show that Rome, having selected her model power, 
chose firom time to time those agents whom she 
could best trust to carry on the superstructure. 
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Changes might and did affect the fortunes of the 
sovereigns, particularly the earliest, she entrapped. 
No matter : if they rose, she could press them to 
her bosom ; if they sank, she could as complacently 
spurn them from her feet. Dynasties, even, might 
flourish or perish, kingdom might swallow up king- 
dom, and the whole eventually become absorbed into 
one supreme ruling power, and still she was seen at 
their side : now tacitly approving, then arrogantly 
condemning; now showing "the cross," then pro- 
nouncing ''the doom;" and all with one fixed, 
silent, and expressive purpose — that of gaining the 
ascendency, whoever and whatever might dwindle 
into helplessness. That most sinful of all disposi- 
tions, selfishness, lie coiled up at the base of her 
every action ; and that most odious of all its features, 
viz., religious selfishness, dishonoured her every in- 
tention. 

This is patent to the world. The facts and illus- 
trations abound. As we advance along the high 
road papal Rome threw up for the purpose of 
&cilitating her moral conquest of the world, we 
shall trace the remnants of her power in far more 
numerous aggregations, and in much more impres- 
sive characteristics than imperial Rome has left 
behind of her prowess in the four highways which 
took the length and the breadth of the kingdom. 
Upon every one of these remnants of papal Rome, 
this one inscription may be deciphered, '* The rule 
of Christianity."* 

That rule will now appear. It commenced with 
the Anglo-Saxon dynasty. 



See explanation of the chart, under " Germanus," the last paragjMj^Vi. 
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SECTION I.— THE ANGLO-SAXON DYNASTY. 

Ethelbert. 

The first Anglo-Saxon monarch with whom the 
Bishop of Rome came into contact was Ethelbert, 
King of Kent. Him Augustine saw, influenced, and 
half persuaded, soon after having landed in the Isle 
of Thanet, where he tarried with his forty companions 
until sent for by the now inquiring monarch. He 
had heard of the Christian religion from Bertha, his 
wife, who, upon her marriage, had stipulated that she 
should be allowed the free use of her religion. Some 
days after Augustine's arrival, the King came into 
the island, when " bearing a silver cross for a banner, 
and the image of our Lord and Saviour painted on 
a board, and singing the litany, they offered up 
prayers to the Lord for the eternal salvation of those 
to whom they were come."* And thus Augustine 
introduced the Romish faith. 

Ethelbert heard Augustine preach ; '' But as your 
words," said he, " are new to us, I cannot approve 
of them so far as to forsake that which I have so 
long followed with the whole English nation." f 
He, however, permitted them to reside in the city 
of Canterbury, and did not refuse them liberty to 
preach. *' There was on the east side of the city a 
church dedicated to the honour of St. Martin, built 
whilst the Romans were still in the island, wherein 
the Queen used to pray. In this they first began to 
meet, to pray, to say mass, to preach, and baptize, 
till the King, being converted to the faith, allowed 



• Bede, lib i. cap. 25. f Ibid, 
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them to preach openly and to build or repair 
churches in all places.*** 

Ethelbert was not only King of Kent, but Bret- 
walda, or dominant king, chosen by the other 
monarchs of the Heptarchy, who delegated to this 
one certain prerogatives. '' He exercised an almost 
absolute power over all the kingdoms lying south of 
the Humber, the Northumbrians alone having found 
means to keep themselves independent. All the 
rest chose rather to submit than contend with 
him.**! 

Augustine could present to this ambitious King an 
inducement of no ordinary character in support of 
his mission. The Benedictine monk told him of 
Roman law — the embodiment of the wisdom and 
government of Roman Emperors when they ruled 
the nations of the earth. This had received con- 
siderable enlargement and improvement about 
seventy years previously, under the renowned 
Justinian, whose code was received both in the 
eastern and western empires, and at the time of 
Augustine's mission into Britain, was held in great 
repute. " Among the benefits which Ethelbert con- 
ferred upon the nation, he also, by the advice of the 
wise persons [or supreme assembly], introduced 
judidal decrees after the Roman model, which, being 
written in English are still kept and observed by 
them, resolving to give protection to those whose 
doctrine he had embracedJ'X 

The Roman model § embraced ecclesiastical as 
well as secular government. For this purpose the 



• Bede, lib. i. cap. 26. t ^^V^^ i- 1^®- 

X Bede, lib. ii. cap. 5. jr See Appendix, Note B. 
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Roman law was divided into several comparhnents, 
one of which, relative to religion, was designated 
pontifical law, and included all matters connected 
with sacrificial rites as they had obtained under 
Pagan Rome. The emperors had therefore been 
styled " Pontifex Maximus," or high priest ; but this 
" title the Emperor Gratian, in the year 375 of the 
Christian era, refused, thinking it inconsistent with 
the Christian religion to bear even the name of high 
priest in the rites of the Gentiles.*'* 

The ostensible inducement for the papal church to 
adopt Roman law, was that under its sanction a very 
great number of secular privileges were conferred 
upon the ecclesiastical estate. This fact was con- 
stantly pleaded by the church. Hence in that most 
eventful act — the submission of the civil power in 
England to the bishops of Rome (hereafter more 
fully to appear), the special privileges of the church 
were distinctly provided for and secured. " Let no 
unjust tributes be imposed on the church of Grod," 
(said to the Legates from Rome,) '' nor greater than 
those allowed by the Roman law, and the custom of 
former emperors, kings, and princes.'* This was 
exacted in a.d. 785, and was so worded as to include 
all secular authority, whether foreign or English. 
''Emperors" referred to Roman sovereigns: "kings 
and princes" to Anglo-Saxon monarchs, several of 
whom had, before this period, exempted the church 
from taxation and other public burdens. 

An equivalent for those privileges was supplied (at 
least in profession) in the advantages the secular 
power obtained from the ecclesiastical authority. 

• Universal History, vol. xiii, p. 521. 
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When these advantages were first presented to the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchs, they exerted all the freshness 
of first-bom distinctions — distinctions pertaining to 
the mightiest of mighty emperors ; and with which 
they were proud to be adorned ; and for which their 
subjects felt equally honoured to make acknowledg- 
ment. 

Augustine, therefore, could have little or no dif- 
ficulty in inducing Ethelbert, his patron and convert, 
to adopt a code of laws, recommended by emperors 
both of the earliest, and the then latest periods in the 
history of the Mistress of the World. To the aspiring 
Anglo-Saxon monarch was offered an attractive 
"model" of imitation. As explained and superin- 
tended in its application by Augustine, it would, to a 
very great extent, supersede the necessity of a distinct 
class of religious laws for the kingdom of Kent. This 
accounts in a great measure for the fact, that the 
kings of Kent made fewer ecclesiastical laws than 
most of the other Anglo-Saxon monarchs. 

JfUM AND THE WeST SaXONS. 

The king who in this country first intermeddled 
with the Lord's Supper was Inae, of the West Saxons. 
He thus ushered in his laws : — 

" I, Inae, by the gift of God, King of the West Saxons, by 

JLD. 693, the advice of Xenred, my father, and Hedde,* my bishop," 

*"* *^ (who would have informed him of the labours both of 

Augustine and Theodore)'* and with all mine aldermen and 

the senior counsellors of my nation ; and also a large assembly of the 

servants of God have been consulting the health of our souls and the 

stability of our reign, that right law and right royal dooms may be 

settled among our people." 



• " Uedde " was the third bishop of Winchester, to which See he 
was appointed a.d. 676, and after holding it twenty-seven years, died 
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He goes on to say — 

*' If a man be chaiged with robbing in a very large gang, let him 
either pay hia weregild or make his purgation. Half of them that take 
the oath shall be frequenters of the communion." 

This was the first sacramental test in England. 
It was the test of veracity^ and contains principles 
both of a religious and civil character^ more im- 
portant than upon the surface of the laws becomes 
immediately apparent. In a religious aspect^ it was 
designed by the framers of the law to impress upon 
the mind that there was a more direct and immediate 
connection between God and the frequenter of the 
communion, than was secured by any other religious 
act Insincerity at the altar involved higher penalties 
than the same sin committed at other places or times. 
Oaths, called upon God to witness the truthfulness of 
evidence; the commimion taken upon that oath, 
called upon God to punish any falsehood. 

It is, however, remarkable that neither moral 
worth, nor judicial veracity were in that age esti- 
mated according to their own intrinsic value. For 
this same law provided that *' a bailiff of one of the 
king's thanes, if his weregild be laid at twelve hundred 
shillings, and if he be a frequenter of the communion, 
his oath shall be of as great availment as his that hath 
sixty plough lands.'* 

in A.D. 703. ** He was a good and just man, and exercised his epis- 
copal dudes rather by his innate love of virtue than by what he had 
gained by learning. Many miraculous cures, it is wont to be related, 
haye been wrought in the place where he died, through the merit of 
his sanctity ; and that the men of that proyince used to carry the dust 
from thence for the sick, which, when they had put into water, 
the sprinkling or drinking thereof restored health to many sick men 
and beasts; so that the holy earth being frequently carried away, 
there was a considerable hole left." — Bede, lib. v. cap. 18. 
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A plough land was probably thirty acres^ or as 
much as one plough and one team would plough in a 
year. Sixty plough lands therefore indicated a man 
of considerable substance. The man who possessed 
these stood second in degree in a court of law ; the 
deacon's oath being laid at sixty plough lands, and 
the priest's at one hundred and twenty, which was 
the highest rate at which any subject could then be 
laid. 

Deeply as such an ecclesiastical law would in that 
early age intermix itself virith judicial proceedings, 
and through them writh the transactions of society 
(for laws idways form, as well as indicate, social life) 
it took a still wider range. It silently, but power- 
ftdly, identified the altar with the land. Augustine 
had induced the making of a law in Kent respecting 
the ** goods'* of the church, to steal which was 
deemed sacrilege, and was punished with more severe 
penalties than if the same things had been stolen 
from laymen. Now, the land is linked in with the 
altar. High as the bailiff of a king's thane (or the 
baron who held in capite) might stand with his lord, 
or his lord's serfs, he took a higher position still '' if a 
frequenter of the communion." There he was next 
the priest, as to the value of his oath. '' Give us 
some of that land, the value of which is increased, if 
you come to our altars," said the priests. And the 
proprietors of the soil replied, *' It is but &ir you 
should hold a part of that, which to us becomes more 
valuable by reason of our approach to your com- 
munion. If we gain the honour, you ought assuredly 
to reap advantage." It was in &ct the principal way 
in which the priest could then be paid. It was easy 
therefore, for sinister men to grasp more land than 
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they ought; and especially since they could more 
successfully cultivate it than many of the untutored 
Saxons knew how to do. As these rose in intel- 
ligence, some of them saw and felt the chain by 
which they had been bound while ignorantly or 
superstitiously asleep. Their descendants suffered 
more severely in after periods ;* so much so that at 
one time ecclesiastics bid fur to become the owners 
of the greatest part of the land. 

The principle of identif)dng oaths and the Eucharist, 
introduced by West Saxons, was adopted by the other 
kingdoms during the heptarchy, and became so in- 
wrought in all the civil institutions (especially the 
judicial) of the nation, as to prevail a very long time 
after the Saxon heptarchy had itself become absorbed 
into one united kingdom. An oath, and the sacra- 
ment upon that oath was, down to a late period in 
EngUsh history, held as an additional solemnity ; and 
when voluntarily performed, gave the highest possible 
sanction to any declaration. Curious as is the law 
of In 86, we shall hereafter find that his example, in 
imposing sacramental tests, was followed in the 
seventeenth century. Nor need he be ashamed of 
the animus of his law, when compared with the dis- 
honour done to Christianity in the latter period. 

This West Saxon monarch was a great warrior, 
and something more. He twice went on pilgrimages 
to Rome : was the first English king that established 
tribute money to the Pope, under the name of Peter 
Pence, the enforced payment of which embroiled 
succeeding sovereigns in no small amount of national 
conflict with the Pontiff, until the time of Henry VIII. 



See Appendix, Note C. 
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He was also one of the eight or nine Anglo-Saxon 
kings who turned monks, as his own predecessor, 
Cadwalla, had done ; and having, like him, resigned 
his crown, Inas retired from his own country and 
finished his days as a saint at Rome. 

At the superstition which induced such proceed- 
ings, we shall not be surprised when we learn that 
the emissaries of Rome were eager and successful 
teachers of religious bondage. No matter how 
impious, rapacious, warlike, and cruel these kings 
were one among the other, they had but to bend 
their way to Rome, and there they would find the 
gates of heaven open before them. Hence Bede* 
says of Inae's predecessor, Cadwalla, " that having 
governed his nation two years, he quitted his crown 
for the sake of our Lord and went to Rome, being 
desirous to obtain the peculiar honour of being bap- 
tized in the church of the blessed apostles, for he had 
learned that in baptism alone the entrance into 
heaven is opened to mankind ! " " He was baptized 
on the holy Saturday before Easter, in the year of 
our Lord 689, and being still in his white garments 
he fell sick and departed on the 20th of April/' 

WlHTRED. 

But we must leave these West Saxons, and direct 
our way towards the adjoining kingdom of Kent. 
Wading through marshes, which impede our progress, 
picking our course over roads which resemble 
ploughed fields, watching the appearance of robbers 
at almost every step we take, we at last arrive at a 
place called at that time Baccanceld, but now known 

• Lib. Y. cap. 7. 
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as Bapchild, a little village containing about seventy 
houses^ and less than four hundred inhabitants. It 
is near Sittingbourne^ on the Canterbury side. The 
traveller sees in it nothing to excite curiosity ; but to 
the antiquarian it is replete with interest. 

In this place King Wihtred, or Withred^ '' as soon 
as he was king, commanded a great council to 
assemble, he himself being present, and Brihtwald, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Tobias, Bishop of 
Rochester, and the abbots and abbesses with them ; 
and many wise men were there assembled to take 
counsel together about the reparation of the 
churches," (which had su£Pered dreadfully in the 
then late wars with the West Saxons) in Kent. 

But as the laws made in this council (held a.d. 692) 
did not contain any reference to the altar, we proceed 
to consider more particularly those which were enacted 
at a second grand council. The record thus ushers in 

these '' dooms of Wihtred, the most clement 
ALIc. king of the Kentish, where he bare rule m 

the fifth year of his reigh, on the 6th day of 
August, at a place called Berghamstead," (now called 
Burstead, near Maidstone,) '^ a conciliary congress of 
great men was assembled. There every order of the 
church in that nation, of the same mind, with the 
people subject to them, were present and treated." 
In this coimcil three things are remarkable. 

1. '^ It is sufficiently plain that the people in this 
country had consultive and even conclusive voices."* 

2. The freedom granted to the church. By this 
and the preceding council, it was declared exempt 
from taxes ; and the law adds, '* Let men pray for the 



• Johnson's observation upon this law. 
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kingy and honour him of their own accord, without 
any compulsory law." In this there appears a striking 
confirmation of the fact, that in Kent at least, com- 
pulsion in matters of religion was unknown. One 
hundred years previously the same principle had 
been acted upon by Ethelbert, of whom it is said, 
'* He had learned firom his instructors and leaders to 
salvation that the service of Christ ought to be volun- 
tary, not by compulsion."* 

In the case of Wihtred, the principle of religious 
fireedom appears the more extraordinary, as it was 
accompanied by exemption firom all pecuniary bur- 
dens or taxes. He must, therefore, have had 
unbounded confidence in himself as a righteous ruler, 
in the people as obedient subjects, and in unfettered 
religion as the great conservator of the rights of 
both parties in the state. 

3. The most remarkable of these laws are those 
relative to *' the communion." For the word sacra- 
ment as applied to the Lord's Supper, or in fact to 
any other sacred ceremony, was as yet unknown. The 
ninth in this code utters this memorable sentence : — 

*' K a man give freedom to a slave at the altar , let the &mily be 
free ; let him take hia liberty, have his goods, and a weregild and pro- 
tection for all that belong to his fiunily, though out of bounds where he 
pleaseth." 

"Most clement" Anglo-Saxon monarch! Thou 
hast put to shame republicans of the nineteenth 
century. The President, the Congress, the ministers 
of religion, and hosts of people confederated and 
known as the American United States, act upon 
diametrically opposite principles. They there refiise 

• Bede, lib. 1, cap. 26. 
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liberty to slaves ; nay, they pursue with blood-hounds 
those fugitives who seek, and therefore deserve to be 
able, to snap their chains asunder ; they denounce 
and punish those who teath slaves to read; they 
even sell by public auction the husband apart from 
the wife, and tear asunder the mother from her 
child ; and, as if they meant to offer a studied insult 
to Christendom, some of the very ministers of reli- 
gion bring, or attempt to bring, the authority of 
heaven to bear upon and justify this gross violation 
of the first law of nature ; and are no less guilty 
of a suicidal act against their own constitution, which 
at one time said, " All men are equaL" 

" Freedom at the altar." Attractive association of 
words ! The very enunciation of them proved that 
their freedom was regarded as an essential element 
in religion ; and that, to give freedom to a slave was 
a religious act. No wonder that the common people 
should exclaim, "See, the men who serve at the 
altar are our friends ; they encourage our freedom ; 
they provide that the act which liberates the hus- 
band emancipates at the same time his wife and 
family. Ah! and a weregild also." The price he 
would fetch if sold, or the money his master would 
claim if he were injured or murdered by another, lie 
upon the altar, and was put into the slave's hand along 
with his grant of liberty ! Whatever, therefore, 
these benefactors said about the altar was sure to be 
believed, so long as at the altar they dispensed such 
precious gifts. Hence the comparative ease with 
which Eucharistic errors were enforced upon the 
people. They cared little for the theological niceties 
of the question. To men who loved liberty as much 
as they valued life, this association of freedom with 
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the altar rendered the latter an object of immense 
attraction.* 

It deserves, therefore, to be distinctly remembered 
that, to the eternal honour of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, it adopted as its own the civil interests of 
the poor slave ; and that at a time when kings were 
despotic, and manorial lords swayed rods of iron. 

In these laws of Wihtred there are several more 
relating to the slave, all of which pointed in one 
direction — his rescue by church authority from the 
then irresponsible domination of their masters. It 
would richly repay perusal to quote these laws; 
but, as they do not immediately connect themselves 
with the Communion, we pass them by, in order 
to record the 23rd of those of the Kentish King. 
It says : — 

** If any one impeach a servant of God, being a man of their own 
convent, let his lord pnrge him npon his (t.e. the lord^s) single oath 
if he be a eammunicatU. If he be not a commnnicant, let him have 
another good voucher with him at taking the oath." 

From this it is evident that the same principle 
obtained in Kent as in West Saxony, in relation to 
criminal trials. " The Communion" imparted higher 
sanction to the oath. The value of this particular 
Kentish law was great. The lord of the convent 
was the abbot Laymen frequently, in this and 
succeeding periods, occupied the position, and were 

• In the adjoining kingdom of the Sonth Saxons, Bishop Wilfred 
" laboured among them five years, daring which he instructed them in 
the &ith of Christ, and baptised them all. Among whom were 250 
men and women slaves, all of whom he, by baptism, not only rescued 
from the servitude of the devil, but gave them their bodily liberty 
also, and exempted them from the yoke of human servitude." — 
Bede^ lib. iv., cap. 13, a.d. 681. 

D 
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not always communicants^ as their characters were 
often such as to disqualify them for the ordinance of 
the Lord's Supper. Rank did not^ therefore, super- 
sede moral worth, even in the age when honours and 
wealth were special objects of ambition; nor did 
ecclesiastics even then receive a boon for admitting 
improper men to the table of the Lord. 

We would fain linger in Kent ; but must now take 
a geographical leap. This is done in order to pre- 
serve that chronological arrangement upon which 
the whole of this book is based. The leap of which 
we speak is from Kent into 

NORTHUMBRIA. 

Gregory having heard from Augustine that he 
had a great harvest and few labourers, sent him 
additional helpers. Among them was Paulinus, who, 
on the 21st of July, a.d. 625, was ordained Bishop 
to the nation of the Northumbrians ; and, on the 
12th of April, a.d. 627, the King, Edwin, was by 
him baptized : — 

** So great was then the fervour of the faitli, and the desire of the 
washing of salvation among the nation of tlie Northumbrians, that 
PauUnus, at a certain time coming with the King and Queen to the 
royal country seat, which is called Adgefrin (Yeverin, in Glendale, 
near Wooler, Northumberland), stayed there with them thirty-six 
days, fully occupied in catechising and baptizing ; during which days, 
from morning till night, he did nothing else but instruct the people, 
resorting from all villages and places, in Christ's saving word; and 
when instructed, he washed them with the water of absolution in the 
river Glen [Bowent], which is close by." " He baptized also in the 
river Swale, which runs by the village of Cataract [or Catterick 
in N, Yorlc], for as yet fonts could not be made in the early in&ncy 
of the church in those days."* 

Paulinus was not allowed to reap the fiiU reward 



• Bede, lib. ii., cap. 14. 
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of his toils. His convert and patron^ King Edwin^ 
was slain in battle in 633. All Northumbria after 
this was in confusion. The Bishop fled by sea into 
Kent^ from whence he had originally departed on 
this mission ; and as Romanus, Bishop of Rochester^ 
had, on his being sent to the Pope, been drowned 
at sea, Paulinus took charge of that Church, and 
there died, 10th of October, 644. 

Ecclesiastical historians, and particularly Bede, 
who was himself a native of Northumbria, tell us of 
a great many wonder-working men, both kings and 
priests; but whose exploits inflicted no small injury 
upon the religious institutions of this extensive 
kingdom. Zeal of a certain character prevailed 
among the Saxon monarchs generally. Oswy, King 
of Northumbria, and Egbert, King of Kent, " con- 
sulted together about the state of the English 
Church," and one result was, they sent Wighard, 
'^a good man and fit priest, to Rome, that he, 
having received the degree of an Archbishop, might 
ordain Catholic prelates for the churches of the 
English nation throughout all Britain."* Death, 
however, was beforehand with the Pope ; for he and 
his companions were swept away by the pestilence 
which at that time raged at Rome. Vitalian then 
occupied SL Peter's chair, and, as *^ the servant of 
the servants of God," addressed to Oswy and his 
wife a kind letter. To the former he sent presents, 
'' the relics of the blessed apostles, Peter and Paul, 
and of five holy martjrrs;" and to the latter, ^'a 
cross with a gold key to it, made out of the most 
holy chains of the apostles Peter and Paul." 



• Bede^ lib. iii., cap. 29. 
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Where had the ecclesiastical toys been manu&c-' 
tured ? What was the intention of their being thus 
sent as precious gifts ? That they were highly valued 
is evident ; for Oswy and his wife deposited them in 
their royal chapel. The purpose of the Pope was 
to bind their minds still faster to the church ; and, 
by inducing confidence and affection for them, to 
render her influence more certain, and her authority 
more extensive and easy. 

No set of monarchs were more fatally ensnared 
by Rome than these Anglo-Saxon monarchs. It 
was as common for them to turn monks as it Was 
for them, previously, to have been crafty, cruel, and 
rapacious warriors. Hence Eadbryht, or Eadbert, 
King of Northxunbria, brother to the authority we 
shall next quote, assumed the monkish habit, and 
was " shorn " in 757, as had Ceolwulf, from whom 
he received the kingdom, twenty years before. This 
was done, says Bede, that Eadbert might '' gain the 
heavenly kingdom by violence." 

His brother was not less remarkable as Arch- 
bishop of York. He held this See thirty-two years, 
that is, from 734 to 766. His name was 

ECBRIHT. 

• 

To him the church owed more than the kingdom 
received from his brother — owes, not in the way of 
gratitude, but of deep regret. At the time he passed 
the laws about to be considered, he most probably 
thought he was promoting the interests of his 
church. But even pure intentions are not always 
tests of pure laws. Nay, the very worst laws may, 
and often do, proceed from upright motives, so far 
as the individual making them is concerned; but 
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wliich^ nevertheless^ lay the foundation, if they do 
not exactly raise the superstructure, of an edifice, 
which afterwards becomes the abode of birds of prey. 
This fact receives illustration in the case before us ; 
for we shall find that what Ecbriht began in 740, 
Cuthbert carried forward in 747, and remained as a 
despoiling power during eight hundred years. 

In those ages it was common for one kingdom of 
the heptarchy to follow the example of another. 
Among the customs imported into Northumbria, one 
related to fasts: Ecbriht therefore, in a.d. 734, 
said — 

** The cnstom grew up (thanks be to God) in the Church of the 
En^^ish, and was holden from the time of Vitalian the Pope, and 
Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, that not only clerks in the 
monasteries, bat also laymen, with their wives and flEunilies, went to 
their con&ssors, and cleansed themselves with tears and abstinence on 
twelve days before the nativity of our Lord, that so they might, with 
the greater purity, be partakers of the communion of the Lord on his 
nativity." 

The fact here stated is a remarkable evidence of 
the pains Theodore had taken to indoctrinate the 
English church with pagan notions. One of their 
laws said — 



''It behoved them that would take in hand these holy things 
[chosen and selected sacrifices], to purify themselves some days before, 
tod to abstain from carnal ddights. Being thus prepared, they came 
a&d stood round the altar." 

Again — 

"If they were about any solemn sacrifice to the gods, be the 
time what it would, it could never be lucky for either, not to abstain."* 

Say, which of these prurient authorities — the 

* Arehceohgiix Attica (published aj>., 1671), lib. n.^ cap. 4, 
pp. 57—192. 
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pagan^ Theodore, or Ecbriht, do you prefer J Or 
are they all alike repulsive ? 

Six years afterwards, Ecbriht promulgated other 
laws, bearing more expressly upon the Eucharist 
These last laws he called a ''Book, to be used as 
a Place of Prospect, from whence a view may be 
taken of canonical determinations." This compen- 
dium contains some one hundred and sixty-two 
canons: it is called the "Excerptions of Ecbriht," 
the MS. of which is in C C C C library, k 2. 

The important bearing these canons had upon the 
character and discipline of the church in those days, 
requires that we give them special attention. The 
very preamble is of singular interest : it says, " priests 
only are to put in use, and read canonical constitu- 
tions ; for as none but bishops and priests ought to 
offer the Sacrifice, so neither should others put in 
use these dooms" [or laws]. Among these are the 
following — 

1. " That no priest presume to celebrate maas in 
A.D. 74a private houses, nor in any other places but consecrated 
churches." 

The previous use of the word '' sacrifice," prepared 
the way for and justified this prohibition : that one 
word was ominous and fatal. Priests substituted their 
own ministrations in lieu of the memorial, which, up 
this period, householders had themselves in their 
private houses celebrated. This prohibition, there- 
fore, was the first direct inroad made upon the rights 
of laymen by the Church of Rome. How laymen 
were brought to submit to it, we have no authentic 
data by which to judge. That their submission was 
itself singular appears from the fact, that laymen 
claimed and exercised other rights of prime im- 
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portance. Two only we will refer to, because they 
were matters of legislation by the same authority, 
and are contained in this very code. One was their 
appomtment of priests: for notwithstanding the 
canons of Theodore,* the people still remained in 
possession of the right to elect, although their power 
to dismiss crimmous priests was crippled. Hence 
Ecbriht says, " Priests and deacons shall be ordained 
on the Sabbaths of the four seasons, that their ordi- 
nation, being performed in the presence of the people, 
the reputation of the elected and ordained may be 
debated under the testimony of all." He had in 734 
enjoined the same proceeding, based upon the same 
principle, with this difference ; that then he employed 
the word '' examined under the testimony of all." In 
what manner this election was debated or examined, 
is uncertain: it is, however, evident that in such 
election the testimony of all the people was studiously 
sought and solemnly given. The remnant of this 
right is still preserved. '' Good people," says the 
bishop, ''after due examination, we find they be 
lawfully called to their function and ministry ; but yet 
if there be any of you which knoweth any impediment, 
now, in the name of God, declare the same."f 

Another equally important right was that laymen 
might and did teach. This, also, was now prohibited. 
— *^ Let not a layman dare teach in the presence of 
clergymen, unless it be at their request." And 
another prohibition was still more authoritatively 
given — '' Let not a woman, though holy and learned. 



• See under 673, Explanation of Chart. 

f See " The Ordinal, or Ordination of Priests," in the books of 
Common Prayer of Edward VI. and that of Charles II., now in use. 
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dare to teach men in the assembly." So that the 
priests, having grasped the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper into their own hands, under the plea that it 
was a •* sacrifice," went a step further, and monopo- 
lized the functions of teachers.* These had been 
a distinct order (Eph. iv. 11) ; but were now struck 
dumb. The people of that age might wonder at 
this act ; but the church of the present day may 
wonder still more that the *' order" has never since 
been re-established. 

2. ** That all priests, with compassion, give the Tiaticum and the 
eommonion of the body of Christ to all sick people before the end of 
their life/' 

Was this an original idea ? Is there anything in 
Christianity out of which it could arise ? There is 
not so much as the shadow of a word to indicate 
that it came from Christ The only source whence 
it could have been derived was pagan. It was one 
of their customs to put a piece of money into the 
dead man's mouth, with which he was to pay his 
fare to old Charon. " Together with the money, 
they threw in a piece of pudding or paste, for him to 
give to Cerberus to stop his wide mouth. It was 
usually made of flour, tempered with honey."* 

" The viaticmn " appears to have been an improve- 
ment upon heathen mythology. It was to prepare 
the dying man for an immediate passage; whereas 
*'the money" and '*the paste" were given to the 
dead to prevent the delay or diflGiculty he would 

* Was an equivalent given to laymen for having been denied the 
memorial of Christ in their private houses, and at the same time tied 
up to the teaching priests chose to give them ? One was offered, and, 
unhappily for them, accepted : it is contained in the next law. 

f ArehdBchgice AUiea, lib. v., c. 20, p. 244. 
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otherwise have experienced in crossing the river 
Styx or Acheron. We pity them because they had 
not the "light of life." May they not, with sardonic 
grin, ask, when did that light go out ? 

3. *' That all priests have the Eucharist always ready for the sick, 
kst they die without the communion." 

They thus, in effect, held the fate of dying men in 
their own hands; although, in strictness of even 
Canon Law, they were nothing else than guardians 
of the reserved Eucharist. 

4. "All must he careful to celebrate Easter at the certain season, 
yiz.y after the fourteenth moon of the first month." 

5. *' Such seculars as do not communicate on the nativity of our 
Lord, on Easter, and Pentecost, are not to be esteemed GathoUcs." 



These two last are remarkable laws. That num- 
bered 4 is remarkable for fixing the particular time 
at which Easter was to be observed. There had 
been great diversities of opinion and of practice as 
to this point. The men of the church in that 
period had long resembled those children at school, 
who seldom bring such strong passions to bear either 
upon their words, or conduct as when debating pos- 
session of some favourite toy ; for they had fiercely 
contended about the time of Easter. At length, 
however, the English Church got rid of the old and 
much disputed question by fixing the precise time of 
Easter. 

That numbered 5 is also remarkable. Upon the 
&ce of it, no reason appears for its enactment. 
Calvin, indeed, says, " The devil was the author of 
this law ;" and Johnson, who quotes this opinion of 
Calvin, does not seem disposed to disavow the pater- 
nity. There must, therefore, have been some special 
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reason, as also some special results, to justify such 
an opinion. There were both. Bede informs us 
(a.d. 731) that— 

*'The Britons, though they for the most part, through innate 
hatred, are adverse to the English nation, and wrongfully, and from 
wicked custom, oppose the appointed Easter of the whole Catholic 
Church ; yet from hoth tlie Divine and human power withstanding 
them, can in no way prevail as they desire ; for though in part they 
are their own masters, yet elsewhere they are also brought under 
subjection to the English." 

"The wicked custom" of which these Welch 
Christians were guilty had been continued ever 
since Augustine had sought to bring the English 
Bishops under the Pope. This was one hundred 
and forty-four years before the time Bede wrote. 
During this period a constant warfare was kept 
up between the Welch and the Saxons. At 
length the latter settle the dispute by the veiy 
amiable method of excluding the former from 
Christian fellowship; and more than this, they 
signalize their triumph by an act of treason against 
not merely rehgious liberty, but religion itself. Every 
secular was to become a communicant three times 
a year at least. This law we shall find subsequently 
enlarged. The vicious principle once established, 
lived, grew, flourished, and reproduced itself in more 
vicious results. That this principle was intended to 
produce some special result appears certain from the 
fact, that it was the one constant point to which the 
church, in every succeeding age, reverted, and from 
whence it gathered additional weapons both of fraud 
and force. Calvin traced all these results in close, 
continuous, and unbroken succession ; each one and 
all of which were strongly depicted upon his mind^ 
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and led him to pronounce the emphatic sentence of 
condemnation now quoted. The ecclesiastical re- 
proach of the eighth centiury is unremoved in the 
nineteenth ! If, on reading the law of 740, we say, 
**This their way was their folly," historic truth 
compels us to add, '*yet their posterity approve 
their sajdngs" (Psalm xlix. 13); for to this day, 
not only does this canon remain in force, but 
many others, which arose out of it, are dis- 
tinctly recognized as the law of the church. 
When the reader arrives at the foiui;eenth century, 
he will, under the canonical institutes respecting 
the burial of non-communicants, have the required 
proof of present law. 

6. " Let no altars be consecrated by Unction, with Chrism, unless 
they be of stone." 

The pagans followed the same rule of conse- 
cration. 

7. " In officiating at the altar, let prayer be always addressed to 
the Father. Let no man mention the Father for the Son, nor the Son 
for the Father." 

This seems to open afresh the controversy which 
the Nicene Council had, in a.d. 325, attempted to 
settle. That controversy had turned upon the 
Sonship of Christ ; and by the Arians was narrowed 
down to a single Greek letter — the difference lying 
between ofwwtotr and ofMiwioa — that is " the same " — 
or *' the like," substance. 

8. "Let the priests of God always diligently take care that the bread 
and wine and water (without which masses cannot be celebrated) be 
pure and dean ; for, if they do otherwise, they shall be punished with 
them who offered to our Lord vinegar mixed with gall, unless true 
penitence relieves them." 
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9. ** Let those who are married contain themselves for three nights, 
before they communicate, and one afterwards. 

10. ** If any one use his wife, not out of lust, but for procreation 
of children, he is to be left to his own discretion, either as to 
going to church, or receiving the mystery of the body and blood of 
the Lord." 

This is the first English law which cites the word 
*' mystery" The law itself is copied from the 6th 
answer to question viii. put by Augustine to Gregory, 
who employed various terms, e.g., '^inestimable 
Sacrament,'' "the Sacrament of the communion." 
True it is, that the terms, ** holy mysteries," are used 
by Augustine in his question ix., in relation to their 
celebration by a priest. But up to this period there 
are no traces of any legal enactment in which the 
*' mystery" is represented as being received by the 
people. Ecbriht derived the idea from Gregory; 
and Gregory admits he had it from pagans. He 
tells Augustine that " the sentiments and practice of 
several nations are very different as to this particular ; 
yet it has for many ages past been the constant 
practice of the Romans reverently to abstain for 
awhile after having performed the conjugal act 
Yet if a man be," &c.* By his own showing, 
Gregory had gained his theology from libidinous 
sources. He quotes, it is true. Scripture ; but 
never were the words of inspiration so misquoted or 
misinterpreted. He had far better have confined 
himself to ''the many ages," during which pagan 
" Romans " had adhered to the same " sentiment and 
practice." He might also have gone to pagan 
Greeks. They had their fiv<mipta to Venus, just as 

* See Gregory's Answers to Augustine (6th Answer to question viii.) 
in Johtuon'a Ecclesiasikal Laws, A.D. 601. 
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pagan Romans had had their " mystica sacra Diance'' 
She was one of the five gods, whom the five torches 
carried before the bride on her way to the husband's 
house^ represented : *' to signify that no marriages 
were thought happy which were not contracted 
Sacramento ignis et aqiuje ; the man and woman, there- 
fore, did, both of them, at the time of their contract, 
touch water and fire provided for that purpose."* 

This ''mystery of the body and blood of the 
Lord ** now took the place of the mystery of Venus, 
or of Diana. It suggested the idea of marriage 
being a sacrament. Hence Ecbriht says, '* Let the 
bridegroom and bride be offered by the parents to 
receive the priest's benediction ; and let them remain 
virgins that night, in honour to that benediction, 
when they have received it." 

11. " If any man be deprived of commanion by his own Bishop, 
let him not be received by others before he is reconciled to his Bishop ; 
or, however, comes to the Synod when assembled and makes satisfac- 
tion for himsell Let this determination be in force as to laymen, priests, 
and deacons, and to all that are known to be under the rule." 



Laymen, therefore, attended Synods, and thus 
took part in the government of the church. Nor 
was " that decree valid," says Ecbriht, '* which has 
not the consent of the most" 

One more law and we will close. It is inserted 
at length ; partly because of the light it throws 
upon certain rites which obtained in that age, but 
principally because it stands in intimate connection 
with the Eucharistic customs in the middle of the 
eighth century. It says : — 

• Romance Historice Archceologue (a.d. 1671), lib.ii., sec. 2, p. 71. 
'^Archaologiije AtticiE, lib. iv., c. 5, p. 161. 
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12« ** All the £Bdthful may — ^nay, it is demanded that they should — 
snatch a soul from the deyil by baptism ; that is, by baptizing them 
[children] with water simply blessed in the name of the Lord, 
by immersing them, or pouring water upon them, in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Therefore they who 
can, and know how to baptize, futhfal monks especially, ought 
always to have the Eucharist with them, though they travel to places 
far distant." 

The Eucharist was given to the newly*baptized 
child; and therefore monks especially^ who tra- 
velled more than priests^ were always to take care 
to have the sacred elements with them in their 
itinerancies. 

From these singularly expressive enactments, it 
is evident that if Northumbria proudly acknowledged 
she had borrowed her religious institutions from 
Vitalian and Theodore, she by that means obtained 
a very corrupted Christianity. Ecbriht himself 
proves this. He says, "Men must do nothing 
on the Lord's-day; but attend on God with 
hymns and psalms and spiritual songs. And all 
the days of Easter week are to be observed 
with equal devotion." Church authority is here 
placed upon a par with Divine authority — nay, 
more : it is virtually made to ride over' it 
*' Equal devotion for all the days of Easter week," 
to that "observed on the Lord's-day!" This was 
to bring the commandments of men upon a 
level with the commands of heaven. Onee do 
this, and you must go a step further. Inducing a 
preference for human authority, you offer a premium 
to set aside the sole authority of the Supreme Law- 
giver, and then every particle of religion will drift 
oft in any direction, sagacity, superstition, or im- 
piety may for it prepare an under ciurrent 
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Mercia. 
We now pass into Mercia ; one of the most 
important, and, in territory, the largest of the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms. As it adjoined Northumbria, and 
in many respects was brought into close contact 
with its institutions, it was to be expected that, 
aided by the emissaries of Rome, Mercia would not 
remain behind any other kingdom in the character 
of its reUgious ordinances. In a.d. 742, Ethelbald, 
king of the Mercians, held a great council at 
Cloves-hoo, [the place at which Theodore had in 673 
determined a synod should be assembled twice in 
the year,] " and they diligently inquired how matters 
were ordered in relation to religion, and particularly as 
to the creed, in the infancy of the Church of England." 
"Ancient privileges" came in also for a share of 
inquiry. The ordinance " of the glorious king 
Wihtred," king of Kent, was read, ''and all that 
heard it said there never was any such noble and 
wise decree ; and therefore they enacted that it 
should be firmly kept by all." Thus Ethelbald, 
the greatest of the English monarchs, did honour 
to Wihtred, the King of Kent, the least of the seven 
kingdoms into which England was then divided. 
Ethelbald says he adopted '' those ordinances of the 
King of Kent for the health of my soul, and the 
stability of my kingdom, and out of reverence to 
the venerable Archbishop Cuthbert; and now con- 
firm, by the subscription of my own munificent hand, 
that the liberty, honour, authority, and security of 
the Church of Christ be contradicted by no man." 
And to add greater solemnity to the whole, 
he declares, " If an earl, priest, deacon, clerk, 
or monk oppose this constitution, let him be deprived 



▲.D. 742. 
EtlieUMld Bex. 
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of his degree^ and separated from the participation 
of the body and blood of the Lord» and be far 
from the kingdom of God."* 

All this, however, was only the beginning. The 
King of Mercia was too rich a prize to be left to 
himself. Five years afterwards, therefore, Cuthbert 
hastens to the same place [Cloves-hoo], and Ethelbald, 
King of the Mercians, is again present 'Mn Synod 
with his princes and dukes :"* this was in the thirty- 
second year of his reign. He appears to have been 
present, as approving of the proceedings ; for the 
assembly was purely of an ecclesiastical character. 
Not one of the thirty laws which were then passed 
related to secular affairs ; no, not even to the civil 
rights of priests. This council was held ''at the 
beginning of September, in the year of our Lord*s 
Incarnation, 747 — Indiction 15." 

These laws will be found at length in Spelman, 
vol. i., p. 245 : but those only are here inserted 
which relate to the Lord's Supper. Before, however, 
these are quoted, it may not be uninteresting to 
present the reader with the introduction to the 
whole code. He will perceive by this that no small 
importance was attached by the bishops assembled 
at this extraordinary council to the laws they then 
adopted. Their own intrinsic merits, and especially 
the relation in which these very laws were intended 
to place the English Church to the Bishop of Rome, 
gave to them special interest. It is to be remembered 
that up to this period the authority of the Pope 
was not completely established in the whole island. 
This explains the following expressive paragraph in 

* Johnson. 
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the preamble — ^''When the prelates of the sacred 
order of divers provinces of Britain met at the Place 
of Sjmod, the writings of Pope Zachary (the pontiff 
and apostolical lord^ to be venerated throughout the 
world) was in the first place produced, and publicly 
recited and explained in our own tongue, as he 
enjoined ; in which writings the pontiff admonished 
in a familiar manner, the inhabitants of this isle of 
Britam of every rank and degree of quality, and 
authoritatively charged them, and in a loving man- 
ner instructed them, and hinted that a sentence of 
anathema should be certainly published against them 
that persisted in then* pertinacious maUce and 
contempt. 

Twelve bishops* heard this sentence read. "After 
the reading thereof, the prelates, who were promoted 
by God to be masters of others, betook themselves 
to mutual exhortations, and contemplated themselves 
and their office in the homilies of the blessed Father 
Gregory, and in the canonical decrees of the holy 
fathers, as in a bright mirror." 

These extracts from the introduction will prepare 
the reader for a body of laws which paved the 
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way for the most grievous violations of scriptural 
truth the Church of Christ had ever before sustain ed 
and some of which remained in full vigor during the 
long period of eight hundred years. 

Among other errors now taught and enforced, were 
these : — 

1. *' They taught that priests should learn to biow how to perform 
every office belonging to their orders; t.e., to constme and explain 

in our own tongue, the sacred words which are solemnly 

Etuabiid B«ji. P^^°^^"^^^ ** ^^® celebration of mass." "Let them 
also take care to Uam what those sacraments whidi are 
visibly performed in the mass, baptism, and other ecclesiastical 
offices, do spiritually signify ^ lest they be found ignorant in those 
intercessions which they make to God fob the atonement of the 
sn^s OF THE PEOPLE, if they do not know the meaning of their own 
words." 

Had the Son of God so stultified his own work 
as to assign to these men the office of making an 
atonement ? No, answered the archbishop ; but as 
all Christ said or did, bore a mystical character, it is 
imperative that the priests should " know " in what 
the mystical or spiritual signification really consists. 
The church here claims the right of authoritatively 
expounding mysteries ; her interest, therefore, would 
lie first in creating them, and then in explaining them. 
This pretension would alone have been sufficient to 
entail, as it did, hosts of ridiculous, profane, and even 
revolting dogmas : but not satisfied with even this 
prolific source of corrupting Christianity, the church 
enacted another and even more fatally pernicious 
requirement, and one which assimilated her highest 
offices to Pagan rites. Her next law said — 

2. "The Litanies, that is Rogations, shall he kept with great 
reverence, with fear and trembling, with the sign of Christ's passion. 
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and of oar eternal redemption, carried before them,* together with 
the relicks of saints. Let all the people with bended knee humbly 
entreat the pardon of God for their sins.'' 

Pagans had had their '' solemn going in processions 
and carrying about their gods in the cirque. This 
solemnity was called Pompa, in which images of gods 
and the images of well-deserving men were carried in 
solemn procession." They, too, had their principal 
'' sign ;" for " the Romans made choice in every such 
solemnity of some one principal thing in their show 
unto which the glory should, in a more especial 
manner, belong." With them, an egg constituted this 
principal sign, '* partly from its globe-like form, partly 
from the matter whereof it consisteth; the hard 
shell resembling the solid earth ; the more spirituous 
part the air ; the liquid part the water, and the yolk 
the element of fire : yea, as there is in the earth, so 
likewise there is in the egg a kind of quickening and 
enUvening power in both."t 

Would we had ridden ourselves of all such 
Paganism, and of rites which retain inter se, ''a 
quickening and enlivening power," and " a spiritual 
signification ! " Another law said — 

3. " Ecdesiastics are admonished to keep themselves always pre- 
pared for the Holy Communion of the body and blood of our Lord ; 
and rectors shall take diligent care that none of their subjects lead 
Bach dissolute, wretched lives, as to be separated from the participation 
of the altar." 



• These processional displays are being revived. On the Feast of 
the Dedication of St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, June, 1856, tbe 
clexgy and choristers formed a lengthened procession. Four, if not 
ELL, banners were displayed ; one of which, being the principal, was 
formed of white silk, with a red cross, and was suspended over the 
pulpit, in which the Bishop of Salisbury preached. 

■f- Romafue Hittoricp, lib. ii., sec. 3, pp. 81—4. 
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And how did they propose to prevent such dissolute 
lives ? By teaching the fatal error that the sacra- 
ment of the altar would exert a saving eflFect They 
therefore went on to say — 

4. ** Lay boys shall be also admonished often to communicate while 
they are not yet corrupted, as not being of the lustful age : also those 
of a riper age, whether bachelors or married men who refrain from 
sin, are to be exhorted that they frequently communicate, lest they 
grow weak for want of the salutary meat and drink, since our Lord 
says, ' Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you.' " (John vi. 53.)* 

If those bishops who were said to be " promoted 
by God to be masters of others ** were really advanced 
by heaven to this distinction, how came it to pass 
that in commanding other priests to understand the 
meaning of the words used at the celebration of mass 
they themselves did not understand the meaning of 
their own professed master ? When Christ said, " Eat 
my flesh, and drink my blood,** he used these words 
in a way common among the Jews, and intended not 
to refer to a ceremony, but to a principle. To eat 
as applied to teachers, was then imderstood to imbibe 
their doctrines, and related therefore to a mental 
participation of sacred truth, and not to a corporeal 
partaking of bread and wine at the altar. The word 
is employed by the sacred writer as a figurative ex- 
pression in Rev. x. 9, where its obvious meaning 
is deep acquaintance with truth. 

But the monster evil remains : it reads thus — 

5. "The atoning celebration «^^ be often pumsly performed hf 
the ministration of great numhers of priests of Christ, for the rest 
OF THEIR SOULS WHEN THEY ARE DEAD, on Condition that they 
remember to prepare themselves for this benefit while they are living, 
by often cxtendmg their pious patronage to the Church." 



See Appendix, Note D. 
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Whatever importance these men attached to their 
own laws — and the records prove they believed them 
pre-eminently important — ^it did not come up to the 
mighty results which at the time, and for many ages 
afterward, flowed out of them. Let us, then, examine 
them. Two questions suggest themselves : whence 
did this law especially originate, and how did it work ? 

Their idea of an *' atoning celebration" spnmg out 
of fatally erroneous conceptions of the death of Christ 
They misapprehended the work of the Son of God. 
His death was to them more than his life. The 
doctrine he taught for our instruction, the example 
he set for our reformation, and the precepts he gave 
for our obedience, were all placed in the back ground, 
in order that his cross might stand out in a prominent 
position. As the consummation of his mediatorial 
work, it was entitled to distinct recognition ; but not 
such distinct recognition as to separate it from all 
he had said or done previously to his having suffered 
crucifixion. That death he himself intended should 
never stand alone. Once dissever it from his life, and 
it will be regarded with supei-stitious awe, or per- 
verted into irreligious indulgences. The design of 
his death was identical with the design of his life. 
Hence he asserted, " This is the work of God that ye 
believe on him whom he hath sent.'* (John vi. 29.) 
His mission was *' to bring us unto God." This was 
his one grand ulterior purpose ; nor can that purpose 
be realized except the entire work he performed pre- 
sent itself to the mind, and even then only by its 
exciting a sympathy in man with the conjoint purpose 
of Jehovah and Christ Apart from sympathy with 
this grand and illimitable design of heaven ; the death 
of Christ is devoid of benefit, simply because the 
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receptive disposition on the part of man is wanting* 
Belief in the historic fact that Christ died is nothings 
any more than is a belief of the historic fact, that 
Christ lived. Nor were these men content with sub- 
stituting a spurious, nay runious, credence for vital 
and active faith; but they went further. Having 
separated the death from the character of the Lord 
of glory, their next step downward was to miscon- 
ceive that part of his work upon which they listened 
exclusive attention. His propitiation for sin they 
regarded as a pacification of divine wrath. Whereas 
Christ declared that his Father had so loved the 
world as to entrust to him a mission of mercy. He 
sent him, not as the excitation, but as the evidence 
of love. No new, or other disposition, was there- 
fore called forth by the death of Christ than had 
previously been displayed by the grant of this un- 
speakable gift. But, instead of regarding the death 
of Christ as the exhibition of divine love, they dis- 
torted it into a pacification of divine wrath. Pagans 
did the same. Their sacrifices were intended to 
pacify angry deities. These were to be appeased 
by the living on behalf of themselves, and were also 
to be invoked on behalf of the dead. It was a 
conmion thing, therefore, for Pagans to pray to their 
gods on account of departed relatives. They even 
prayed to departed human spirits. "Ulysses, after 
he had lost threescore and twelve of his company 
among the Cicones, presently made it his business to 
give a whoop for every one three times.** Those 
who died in foreign countries were said " to be gone 
too far that they could not be reached by thrice 
calling.** * 

• Archaologue Auiece, lib. v. c. 17, pp. 236-7. 
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Praying for the dead obtained as a custom one 
thousand years before the incarnation of Christ ; and 
it is not a little singular that Henry VIII^ speaking 
the language of the church which had employed 
the phraseology ; interdicted the pajrment of stipends 
to priests *' to sing for souls."* So that one might 
almost say^ the Church of Rome had learned from 
Ulysses to give a " whoop " for the departed. 

Was all this a harmless theory? By no means. 
Even to pagans themselves, the notion of praying to 
and for the dead was calamitous ; but for the Church 
of Rome to foist the practice upon the institutions of 
Christianity, was an act which fastens upon it the 
charge of treason against Christ, and destruction to 
the souls it professed to save. 

In its religious aspect, the result was well described 
by Edward VI., by whom the religious dogma was 
attacked and legally demolished. Right royally, he 
thus delivers himself in the statute.f 

'' The lords spiritual and temporal and the commoners, considering 
that a great part of superstition and errors in Christian religion hath 
been brought into the minds and estimations of men by reason of their 
Ignorance of their very true and perfect salvation through the death of 
Jesos Christ; and by advising and phantasying vain opinions of 
purgatory and masses satisfactory to be done for them which be 
departed ; the which doctrine and vain opinion by nothing more is 
maintained than by provisions made for the continuance of the said 
blindness and ignorance." 

Let the reader compare the dates of the canon 
of Cuthbert (a.d. 747) and that of the statute of 
Edward VI., and the painful fact is established, that 
during eight hundred years, not only had "the very 

• 21 Henry "Vm., cap. xiii., sec. 30. 
f 1 Edward VI., cap. xiv., A.D., 1547. 
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true and perfect salvation ** been withheld from the 
people by the men who proposed to offer it, but^ 
instead thereof^ the church had carried them back, as 
far as it dare^ to the worst times of paganism. 

This fact^ if it stood alone^ would be a sufficient 
confirmation of the assertion made in the intro- 
duction^ viz.^ that had not the church been opposed, 
the whole of Christianity would have become extin- 
guished in England. 

Nor were the results less dangerous to the state 
itsel£ It had sanctioned the doctrine of the church, 
that the atoning celebration was to be offered for 
'* the rest of their souls " when men were dead, pro- 
vided money were left for that purpose. Now mark 
the civil results of this religious error. Prayers were 
to be paid for. The people beUeved and acted 
accordingly. They gave their money for this special 
purpose. The wealth the church thus acquired 
flowed into the three grand channels which the eccle- 
siastics of the age cut out. These were monastries, 
benefices, and hospitals. In each one of these insti- 
tutions we shall find the results described by Catholics 
themselves. Thus, as to monastries. Hear Cuthbert 
himself. He, in the code of laws, whence his dogmas 
about masses for the dead have been taken, says, 
'* They cannot in any wise in these times be reformed 
according to the model of Christianity, by reason of 
the violence of tyrannical covetousness.'* By which 
he meant, that lords and ladies of manors obtained 
charters from the crown constituting their estates 
monastic institutions, which, as such, were exempt 
from taxation, and enjoyed other secular privileges 
and honours; so much so that they were chief 
objects of ambition to estabUsh, and important sources 
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of profit to defend. They had been taught by Cuth- 
bert a new principle in religion — ^that if they would 
find the cash on earth, he and his successors would 
obtain the credit in heaven. The wealth of nobles 
was therefore at the feet of priests ; nor did they 
deem it beneath the dignity of the sacerdotal office 
to stoop and take it up. Once in their hands, how 
did they use it — legitimately or fi-audulently ? Let 
the statute of Edward I. give the reply. He says : — 

'* The ^Dg and his progenitors, and noblemen and their ancestors, 
have founded and given a very great portion of lands to monastries — 
the abbots of the said houses, and of the order of St. Augustine, have 
at their own pleasures set divers impositions upon them, and — (inter 
alia) thereby the souls of the dead be miserably defrauded.^ * 

During the long period of five hundred and sixty 
years^ therefore, a double cheat had been played oflF. 
The kings, nobles, and others, were first cheated into 
the belief that the money arising fi*om lands would 
be employed in payment for prayers that were to 
secure the repose of their souls when dead; but 
which money " is now converted to an evil end ;" and 
then they were after death, *' miserably defrauded." 

As to benefices; the same fraud was committed. 
These were said to have been founded *' for the souls 
of the founders :" but '' against the good disposition 
and will of the first founders, subverted to the great 
damage of the people and the estate of the realm.^'f 

As to hospitals — These were declared to have been 
•' founded as well by the noble kings of this realm, 
and lords and ladies, to the honour of God and of 
his glorious mother, in aid and merit of the souls of 



• 35 Edward I., cap. i., a.d. 1307. 

f 25 Edward III., statute 6, cap. xxiv., sec. 2, a.d. 1350. 
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the said founders :" but '^ the goods and profits of 
the same are withdrawn and spent in other use, 
whereby many men and women have died in great 
misery for default of aid^ to the displeasure of God, 
and the peril of the souls of such manner of 
disposers/'* 

All these grevious charges against the church were 
mainly attributable to previous customs and laws. 
Founders of monasteries^ churches, and hospitals 
would have been comparatively unknown, had not 
the national mind run in one direction, that of paying 
for the repose of their souls when dead. So deeply 
had this sentiment sunk into the minds of men of all 
grades, that to pay the priest for mass was more 
common than to pay the physician for medicine. 
For many centuries after Cuthbert's time the custom 
prevailed, and became intensely powerful. So much 
so that statute law not only recognised, but helped 
on the national custom. " If nothing be owing unto 
us," said Henry III., ''all the chattels shall go to 
the use of the dead (saving to his wife and children 
their reasonable parts)." f 

These extracts from the statute book are the best 
exponents of this religious error. But we must now 
part with Cuthbert Having held the see of Canter- 
bury eighteen years, he died a.d. 758, eleven years 
afl«r having given this fatally mischievous legacy to 
the Anglo-Saxon Church. 

Before we retire from his tomb, we must mark one 
feature in the history of the laws he passed. If to 
him we are to ascribe the first legal enforcement of a 



• 2 Henry V., cap. L, a.d. 1414. 

f 9 Henry IH., cap. zyiii., a.d. 1224. 
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most hurtftil^ insidious^ and active Eucharistic error, 
to this error we are also to ascribe other evils equally 
perilous to the souls of men, and antagonistic to the 
principles of Christianity. Did he, for instance, 
deceive and ruin men by declaring that the '* souls of 
the dead'' could obtain a quietus after death, by 
'* the atonement'* being offered by the priest? His 
successors planned schemes by which to render the 
delusion a reality. Said they, if Cuthbert had this 
power over *' souls," why should not we have power 
over the bodies, as well the living as the dead ? As 
one error always produces others, we shall hereafter 
find the Eucharist denominated a medicine for the 
'* body of man," as well the living as the dead. Non- 
communicants were therefore denied Christian burial. 
This last repulsive form of supercilious superstition 
still exists, and can at any moment be brought into 
active development by those priests who adventure 
upon ftdl obedience to the laws of their church.* 

The laws, now examined, were passed at a council 
of the whole heptarchy. Northumbria, it is true, does 
not appear to have sent its representatives. From 
whatever cause this arose, it is yet evident, from 
what is about to be recorded, that Northumbria was 
not disposed to rank as a dissentient to papal autho- 
rity. On the contrary, it hailed the legates of Rome, 
who came over into this country thirty-eight years 
after Cuthbert had given the laws just recited, and 
then united with Mercia in no less an act than that 
of submitting the civil power of England to the 
Bishop of Rome ! The year when it occurred was 
A.D. 785. 

* See under a.j>. 1378. 
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NoRTHTTBfBRIA AND MeRCIA. 

** At this time messengers were sent from Rome by Pope 

▲.D 78ft, Adrian to England to renew the £uth and peace which 

UffatM fkom St. Gregory bad sent us by Augustine the bbhop, and 

***°^ they were worshipfully received and sent away in 

peace."* 

By the modest designation of " messengers," two 
priests^ one named Gregory^ bishop of Ostia, and the 
other named Theophylact, came to execute the 
powers of legates. Their instructions were special ; 
and the instruments they had to submit for adoption 
were brought with them ready prepared, that so they 
might not only avoid all discussion, but return to 
Rome with such records as should one day prove of 
immense importance to the pontiff. The place where 
they held council was called Caealchythe (now 
Culcheth, a township in Lancashire, on the borders 
of Cheshire, and on the confines of the two kingdoms 
of Northumbria and Mercia), and the decrees then 
passed ushered in an eventful epoch in the history 
both of the ecclesiastical and secular powers. 

Take the ecclesiastical. *' We advise," said they, 
*' that the s3modical edicts of the six general councils 
with the decrees of the Roman pontiffs, be often read 
with attention, and that the ecclesiastical state be 
reformed according to the pattern prescribed there : 
that so no novelty be introduced, lest there be a 
schism in the church of God." This was not *' to renew'' 
the faith brought in by Augustine, unless Augustine 
had intentionally kept something back ; or unless his 
successors had had to contend with greater difficulties 
than they were disposed to acknowledge ; or unless 

• Bede, — See Appendix, Note E. 
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this successor of Gregory^ who had sent them^ had 
some sinister latent motive in seeking to renew 
the mission into England. Be this as it may^ one 
thing is certain — the chiu*ch was now for the first 
time brought under the authority of canon law, as ex- 
poimded by Roman pontifi^. A period of one hundred 
and eighty-eight years had intervened between this 
formal surrender by the ancient Episcopal Church 
of all independent power, and the arrival of Augus- 
tine. He had virtually declared this to have been his 
ulterior purpose in his memorable controversies with 
the British bishops ; but had failed, even although 
he had so £ir succeeded with Ethelbert as to establish 
the Roman law, and thus, sub silentio, obtained a 
secular head over the ecclesiastical estate. It was 
success limited to the acknowledgment of a principle 
only. It was no such submission as that now made ; 
a submission which carries on its very front evidence 
of an entire subversion of its original freedom of 
action. *' No novelty " was henceforth to be allowed. 
Mind, worship, obedience were all chained down to 
one rule of authority, exercised by one man, and he 
a foreigner. That authority, however, after the lapse 
of one thousand years and more, is still acknowledged 
by the church, and not disowned by the state ! For 
canon law still exists in England. 

Take the secular. " We proposed these decrees,*' — 
say the legates, — ''Most blessed Pope Adrian, in a 
public council before Alfwald, the king [of Northum- 
bria], and Eanbald, the archbishop, and all the 
bishops and abbots of the country, and the senators, 
and dukes, and people of the land ; and they vowed 
with all devotion of mind that they would keep them 
to the utmost of their power by the help of the 
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supernal mercy. And they confirmed their vows 
with the sign of the cross^ which we held in our 
hands in your stead." And to what did this vow in 
its full import amount ? To this — '* The kings and 
princes were wholly to keep themselves free from 
imposing all unjust tributes^ as they desired to 
keep themselves in communion with the holy 
Chiuch of Rome and blessed Peter^ the prince of the 
apostles." 

''After this was finished^ and we had given our 
blessing, we departed, and carried the decrees to the 
coimcil of the Mercians, where the glorious King 
Offa, with the counsellors of the land, were assembled. 
They all with unanimous heart and voice promised 
to obey and cheerfully to keep the statutes: and 
they afterwards confirmed this present paper with 
the holy sign of the cross." This was an oath ; for the 
most solemn form of making an oath in that age, 
was to lay the hands on a cross holden in the hand 
of a bishop, or other prelate. If the cross were con- 
secrated the oath was the more solemn. 

Thus the two mightiest Anglo-Saxon Kings and 
kingdoms brought their necks under the papal yoke. 
Of the monarchs themselves much has been said. 
Alfwrald " was slain by Siga, on the 8th before the 
kalends of October (789), and a heavenly light was 
frequently seen at the place where he was slain ; and 
he was buried at Hexham within the church "* — ^the 
place assigned for the most distinguished and de- 
serving. As to Offa, his memory is tarnished with 
the most perfidious murder, and unscrupulous ra- 
pacity. In " 792, Offa, King of the Mercians, com- 

• Bede. 
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manded the head of King Ethelbert [of East Anglia, 
virho had gone to sue the daughter of Ofia for his 
wife] to be struck oflF."* After which " he marches 
into East Anglia with a numerous army^ and meeting 
with no opposition^ seizes the kingdom and unites it 
to Mercia."f Remorse drove him to Rome, where 
Adrian, ''whose messengers'* he had a few years 
before '' worshipfdUy received," granted him a pardon 
on condition of his endowing churches and monas- 
teries. Among the rest he erected a church at 
Hereford, where the body of the murdered Ethelbert 
was buried, and in which prayers were to be offered 
both for the murderer and his victim. The monas- 
tery of St. Albans was also established by this mur- 
derer, who gave to it costly gifts and endowments. 

The events were not in themselves more remarkable 
than the Eucharistic Laws passed at both councils of 
Northumbria and Mercia were of singular significa- 
tion. They were only three in number; but they 
contained a vast deal more than at first reading 
appears. Thus one of them says : — 

1. "Let no minister of the altar presume to go 

Atfiraid &BX. celebrate the mass with naked legs, lest his filthinesg 

appear and God be offended. For if this were forbidden 

in the law, we know it ought more carefully to be observed in the 

Sacrament of Christ." 

This rude law was addressed to men of ruder 
minds. '* Naked legs" might or might not at this 
period have been common among the people. Priests 
were not to be thus exposed ; and by assigning the 
reason for the prohibition, we obtain the clue to the 
law. It formed a part of the ulterior purpose of 
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Rome to set up a Christian theocracy. The altar 
was intended to serve as the centre point around 
which that purpose was constantly to revolve ; and 
from whence the after accomplishment was more 
easily to be effected. Hence the appeal to the 
Mosaic law^ and the more careful observance of its 
meaning " in the Sacrament of Christ." 

Couple this enactment with the fact that it occurs 
in a legal instrument which records that the civil 
power yielded itself to ecclesiastical domination^ 
and a principle of intermixture between the two 
authorities becomes recognized, which in its turn 
paved the way for the future elongation of such 
principle in subsequent eras of English history. 

The other law is also of singular import It 
says : — 

2. ** Let bread be ofiered by the fidthful — ^not crusts." 

The meaning of this short law will fully appear 
by a reference to the habits of the people. They 
provided the offerings for the altar. They brought 
them in their hands, or sent them with due formaKty 
of presentation. '* See/' exclaimed the ecclesiasticSj 
" there is the church ; but of what use is a church 
without an altar 7 or of what utility is the altar with- 
out a sacrifice ? But who is to provide that sacrifice ? 
Ought not they provide for whose benefit the 
atoning celebration is offered?" And the people 
replied : " Be it so. We will continue to offer the 
bread ; take it ; there are the remnants of that very 
bread which, notwithstanding your law, we ourselves 
have used in our own houses ; for we cannot always 
reach the church by reason of its distance; and, 
therefore, to preserve among ourselves ' the venera- 
ble solemnity of the Lord Jesus Christ,' we have. 
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and mean to have^ the celebration in our own houses 
whenever we choose : but seeing you demand offer- 
ings for the church, there they are. ' Crusts/ you 
call them. They are all, however, that we intend to 
give/' 

The people could thus bring the whole spiritual 
machinery to a dead stand still — a state of things to 
which it would have drifted had it not been for 
the next law. This met the difficulty by saying : — 

3. " We have directed all in general, according to the apostles, to 
confess your sins one to another, and to pray one for another that ye 
may be saved, lest death should find any of you unprepared; and 
[therefore] receive the Euchahst according to the judgment of the 
priests."* 

The last clause completed the new rule of cele- 
brating the Eucharist The Lord's Supper had been 
diverted from the simplicity with which the early 
English church had observed it ; still more greviously 
had it suffered an entire fatal perversion, by being 
pronounced an atonement for the sins of the living 
and the dead. Another thing remained to be done, 
and that was to snatch every matter connected with 
its participation out of the hands of the people, and 
transfer the whole to " the judgment of the priests." 
Half a century before thisf "none but priests were 
to offer the sacrifice, or put in use the laws" 
relative to its being offered. And now, the priest, 
not content with having curtailed these privileges, 
demands that " his judgment" shall be the sole guide 
to the commimicant. 

But at this humiliating exhibition, we ought not 
to be surprised. The people, with their princes. 



Spelman, vol. i., p. 293. f Spelman, vol i., p. 18. 
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deserved to be denuded of their privileges after 
having solemnly pledged themselves "to profess, 
hold, and teach the apostolical Catholic faith* of the 
six synods, which is approved of by the Holy Ghost, 
and not fear to die for it,f if there be occasion. And 
that they would receive all such men as the universal 
councils have received, and reject and condenm all 
those heartily whom they have condemned." This 
was the first recognition by the state, that it would 
entertain theological questions ; in other words, 
determine what was, or was not heresy. 

Had there been a few stout-hearted heretics at 
that period, they might have done battle on behalf of 
their submissive princes. It would indeed have been 
a glorious thing for Christianity itself had the men 
who now vowed they would " not fear to die for the 
apostolical Catholic faith," been put to the test But 
there was no " occasion " offered. They could afford 
to be bold when there were no enemies to resist 
They therefore continued to press onward, having at 
that time an unobstructed and undisputed high road 
open before them. Hence another law which, thirty 
years after, carried forward the work upon which 
they had now entered. 

Mercia, 

At the expiration of these thirty years, again appears. 
The King, Kenulf, in the twentieth year of his reign, 
was present " with his princes, dukes and grandees," 
at a " synod assembled on the sixth day before the 
kalends of August, at a famous place called Celi 
Chy th," with twelve bishops, who say, " We expounded 
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the Catholic faith and the orthodox Christian rule 
which, as we have been taught, were ordained 
by the holy Fathers," And what then? They 
say — 

** When a church is buOt, let it be consecrated by the bishop of 

its own diocese. Let the water be blessed and sprinkled by himself, 

and all things be thus accomplished in order, according 

KmJjLaL ^ ^^ ministerial books. Ai^rwards let the Eucharist, 

consecrated by the bishop in the same ministration, be laid 

up in the same repository with the other reUcs in the Hoyal House ; 

and if he can find no other relics, this may serve as well, because it is 

the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

Mark the ingredients of Eucharistic errors, as they 
now mix themselves up with other matters : " A 
Royal House,'* rather than the old word, " Church." 
This shadowed forth regal power, as pertaining to the 
ecclesiastical class, and thus renewed and enlarged 
the idea of a theocracy. Then, again, the " Eucha- 
rist was to be laid up with other relics." One will 
''serve as well" as the other. The dry bones of 
dead sinners, and the body and blood of our Lord, 
placed upon a level ! What an indignity to the Son 
of God! but a still greater dishonour to the men 
who offered it. Yet these ecclesiastics were extremely 
sensitive upon the subject of their own oflScial supe- 
riority; for they said, "Let none of the Scottish 
Extract be permitted to usurp to himself the sacred 
ministry, nor to administer the Eucharist to the 
people, because we are not certain how or by whom 
they were ordained."* And if " ordination " produced 
such egotistical assumptions, it is evident that the 
interests of rehgion, per se, were damaged rather than 
promoted by these early English Episcopalians. 

* Johnson, 
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Alfred. 

It is now one hundred and eighty-six years since 
the first Eucharistic law was passed by Inae, the West 
Saxon King. His successors were content to in- 
corporate into their religious and ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions those several sacramental enactments which 
had obtained in other kingdoms : they became parts 
of their own rule or government, sub silentio. 

The tenth king from Inae was the famous Alfred 
the Great, whom we are about to introduce as enacting 
a singularly expressive law in relation to the Lord's 
Supper. He thus ushers it in among other eccle- 
siastical laws. 

*' I, Alfred, the king, made a collection of what our predecessors 
had observed ; and which I approved, to be transcribed ; and those 
which I approved not, altered, with the advice of my counsellors, and 
commanded them to be observed in another msuiner ; for I durst not pre- 
sume to set down in writing very many of mine own, because I know 
not what would please them that are to be after us. What I found in 
the days of Inn, my kinsman, or of Offa, Xing of the Mercians, or of 
Ethelbcrt (who first of the English nation received baptism), which 
seemed to me most righteous, I have here collected, and passed over 
the rest. Then I, Alfred, king of the West Saxons, showed them 
to my counsellors^ and they declared that they approved of the 
observance of all of them." 

By this singular introduction, we obtain a know- 
ledge of the fact that the Saxon monarchs copied 
from each other's laws. Here are Alfred, Inae, Offa, 
and Ethelbert The connecting link between them 
all, was the ecclesiastical laws of each. These flowed 
from ecclesiastics, who in these periods took the 
management of the connecting link among their 
royal subservients. In this code is the following 
law : — 
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" If any men, without leave, take down the Holy 
AUkcd Bex. ^^^^ ^ Lent, let satisfaction be made with one hundred 
and twenty shillings."* 

Some special cause must have been the occasion 
of this memorable resistance of the people : me- 
morable, because it is the only instance extant in 
which they at the very altar offered violence to its 
observances. We, however, presume to ascribe it to a 
very different cause to that which Johnson supposes. 

Let it be remembered that the people were at this 
period for the most part heathen idolators ; as such, 
they were acquainted with customs which, having 
been borrowed from Greece, had been handed down 
to them from time immemorial. Among other cus- 
toms pertaining to the altar, one related to what they 
esteemed a distinguished privilege, conferred by the 
pagan priesthood at an annual festival. This occurred 
in the month called Boedromion, answering to our 
September. To the 14th of this month they gave 
the designation Ayvpfi6<r Mvenjpia, or the Assembly 
at the Mvsteries. The rites then observed were 



regarded as the general thanksgiving for the delivery 
of Greece, and on account of which an altar was 
erected to Jupiter as the deliverer. The greater 
thanksgiving was still more special, as the people upon 
this occasion were "admitted to the sight of that 
they worshipped,"f and were therefore described i\s 
cToxXai, or eye-witnesses of the whole mystery; 
hence both the day and the service were reckoned 
among pagan feasts as holy-days. In direct contra- 
diction to this, the Christian priesthood kept its 
grand thanksgiving memorial hidden from the people. 



• Johnson, f Archaolagia: Attkve, lib. ii., cap. 10, p. 69. 
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Show US, exclaimed they, your god on this your 
feast or holy-day* 'Tis veiled, said the priests. 
Then we will tear down that veil ; and down they 
tore it, again and again. This direct resistance was 
not so much against any newly-invented method of 
celebrating Lent, as against the Christian religion 
itself, seeing it curtailed, rather than sanctioned, the 
former, old altar privileges. 

This view of the cause of their violence appears 
confirmed by another of Alfred's laws, which says — 

** In the first place [or the principal thing] the English and Danes 
have declared that they would love one Grod and abandon all heathen- 
ism in earnest ; and they have enacted a just secolar law, because, 
they knew that they could not otherwise govern many, who would 
not submit (as they should) to Ecclesiastical discipline. And they 
have decreed a secular discipline between Christ and King in all 
cases where men were [are] unwilling to conform to Ecclesiastical 
discipline, with a just regard to the authority of the Bishops.'** 

This penal sanction was the second made by the 
West Saxons as to ritual Christianity .f Taken in 
connection with the other penalty about the Lenten 
veil, it is evident that '' ecclesiastical discipline " was 
the main point aimed to be established. It is worthy 
also attention, that the law seeks to consolidate and 
preserve that discipline, by the intermixture of two 
distinct authorities, "Christ and King" — ^an inter- 
mixture which, in no other instance, is so openly 
proclaimed by express words, as those Alfred here 
employed. That intermixture had existed ante- 
cedently, was kept up in succeeding dynasties, and 
is still preserved ; but nowhere is it so expressed as 



* Spelman, vol. i., pp. 890 and 350. 

t The first had been made by In«, about baptism. See Appendix, 
AA, under date a.d, 693. 
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in these emphatic words. We are not, therefore, to 
be surprised at finding another penal sanction, relative 
to the entire system of the Christian religion. " If 
any one do reject the Christian religion, or show his 
esteem for heathenism, let him pay his weregeld, and 
a mulct, and a fine, in proportion to the fact."* 

It is to be regretted that Alfred, in thus distin- 
guishing his own character as a lawgiver, should have 
injured, rather than improved the power and purity 
of the kingdom of Christ Had he foreseen how the 
men that came " after us " would abuse the vicious 
principle he now established, he would have shrunk 
from any attempt to promote *'the Christian reUgion" 
by the legal force he was determined to wield in its 
fevour. 

These heavy penalties were intended to put an end 
to great conflicts between priests and people. That 
during the time of Lent, when the curtain was drawn 
before the altar, and hid the people from seeing what 
took place during that season, Johnson supposes arose 
from the people asking, '' Why do you put it up ? " 
And the priests repUed, " Just as Moses put a veil 
before the altar of old to denote that the priests were 
in the light and the people in darkness ; so we by 
this veil declare that there is a separation between 
you and us under the Gospel." And Catholics rose 
up, and tore it down ; again and again they tore it 
down. Alfred then steps in and says, "Whoever 
takes it down without leave shall be fined one 
hundred and twenty shillings." This quieted the 
conflicts ; nay more, so reconciled became the people 
to it, that several centuries after, parishes were by 

* Spelman and Johnson's Ecclesiastical Laws, 
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canon law, compelled to provide " a decent veil for 
lent" (a.d. 1305.) The fact speaks ill for the people. 
Four hundred and twenty-eight years have elapsed 
and they, notwithstanding their opposition to tithes, 
tamely submit to tax themselves for the very thing 
their forefathers, with Saxon-like indignation, tore 
into shreds ! The lenten veil passed under the 
designation of one of the church ornaments ; and but 
for a few words in the 1st of Elizabeth, cap. ii., which 
restricts the ornaments to such *' as by authority of 
Parliament were used in the second year of 
Edward VI.," the lenten veil might again be drawn 
before the altar, by those priests who retain their 
places in the Protestant, but have given their hearts 
to the Romish Church. 

Mercia. 

But Mercia can supply us with another remarkable 
law, and another notable monarch. His name is 
Ethelstan, or Athelstan. He was chosen by the 
Mercians, and consecrated at Kingston, a.d. 924. His 
exploits as a warrior are thus rudely recorded in Bede — 

" Here Athelstan, king 
of earls, the lord ; 
of heroes — the bracelet-giver. 
In battle won 
with edges of swords 
near Brumby. 

Carnage greater has not been 
in this island ; 
ever yet Angles and Saxons 
came to land. 
Britain sought mighty war-smiths. — Christ helping [them] they 

had the victory ; and they [Athelstan and his brother Edmund] 

there slew five kings and seven earls.'** 

♦ Bede, Anglo- Saxan Chronicle, 937. 
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The sword thus wielded indicated a monarch of 
no ordinary character. He goes, however, to his 
archbishop ( Wulfhelm) for " advice ;" and then says, 
" My will is that my bishops, aldermen, and reeves do 
effectually put in execution my dooms." One of 
them reads thus : — 



** If any one make a promise of ordeal let him come three nights 
before, to the mass priest who is to haUow it, and live on bread and salt, 

water and herbs before he go to it ; and let him stand at 
rth£itmnn ^ masses these three days and make his offering, and 

go to housel [the Eucharist] the same day that he goes to 
ordeal, and take an oath that he is not guilty according to the common 
law of the accusations/'* 

This barbarous mode of establishing innocence 
was not an original idea with Saxons. They had 
learned it from 'pagans. Their custom in purging 
themselves of crimes " was to creep upon their hands 
through the fire, or to hold in their hands a red-hot 
iron, supposing that if they were not guilty, they 
should be insensible of the pain."f The ordeal and 
altar the Saxons placed side by side ; and thus power- 
fully tended to blunt the moral perceptions of law- 
givers, criminals, and witnesses. The proofs of this 
were innumerable in that age. Take only one. The 
renowed monarch whose law is quoted, himself sup- 
plied evidence that, the whole moral government of 
God was completely misunderstood. Hear him say, 
'' I declare that it is my will that for the forgiveness 
of my sins, ye give from two of my farms, one poor 
Englishman an amber of meal and a gammon of 
bacon, or one ram worth fourpence." Easy purchase 
this of pardon from heaven ! But what must have 

• Speiman, vol. i, p. 396. 

f ArchcBologice Auicce^ lib. vi., cap. 6, p. 287. 
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been the character of the ecclesiastics from whom 
such fatally ruinous opinions had been obtained? 
The question shall be answered by the highest eccle- 
siastical personage in that age. Odo, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who styled himself '* the lowly and 
meanest that is promoted to the honour of a pall, 
and of being a chief prelate," — quotes Gregory as 
saying, ** Whoever attempts to violate the parishes of 
the church of God [by imposing taxes] let him be 
excommimicated and become wholly an alien from the 
body of Christ." " For," the archbishop adds, '' they 
who disdain to obey the rules of the church's discipline 
are more bold than the soldiers who crucified Christ ! " 
" Lowly " Odo ! To whatever else thou didst pretend, 
thou wast not the ''meanest" denouncer of those 
who, by laying taxes upon the church, sought to 
recover a part of those profits which ecclesiastics 
reaped from the lands they daily grasped into their own 
hands ! Yet he ventured to say, '' If it could be that 
the riches of all the world now laid in our view so as 
to be wholly subject to our imperial command, I 
would willingly give them all away ; and, moreover, 
spend myself for the salvation of your souls, my 
fellow bishops." * 

This archbishop was known as " Odo, the Good." 
A proof that if moral excellency did exist in him 
personally, it was shrouded over by deeply offensive 
pretensions to superior sanctity and vmsolicited gene- 
rosity ; or if, as is most probable, the appellation was 
the result of some of his extraordinary acts of church 
discipline, it then proves that Christian virtue was at 
that time so unknown by the people generally as to 

* Johnson, 
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be placed in a less commanding position than clerical 
pretensions. Morals, intelligence, liberty, go to- 
gether; immorality, ignorance, and thraldom flow 
out of and accompany priestly assumptions. This 
accounts for the following law, made in 

NORTHUMBRIA. 

It said — 

" If a priest celebrate mass in an unhallowed house, let 
him pay twelve ore" [twenty shillings]. 

This was the first penal law against the priesthood 
for performing a religious act. There had previously 
been penalties inflicted upon them if they neglected 
their duty; but never against them for the actual 
discharge of their fimctions. There must, therefore, 
have been some special and cogent reasons for such 
a law. They were these : First, the gross perversion 
of the Lord's Supper in private houses. In spite of 
the interdict of 740-1, the people continued to 
celebrate this solemnity in their own houses. Placed 
in many instances at a very great distance from the 
church, out of sight of the bishop, rarely present at 
public worship, because of the impassable state of the 
roads, the people thought they did well to adhere to 
the custom of their forefathers, and among them- 
selves perpetuate the memorial of their Lord. They 
invited the priest. Was it then purely a sacred or 
religious engagement ? No such thing. The people 
mixed up with this institution many of the customs 
of their heathen neighbours. The Lord's Supper 
was profaned by obscene, or at least, wicked and 
irreligious rites. Priests might be betrayed into these 
scenes by being told they were asked to be present 
for the performance of a Christian solemnity ; or 
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vicious priests (who unhappily even at this and sub- 
sequent periods abounded) might themselves betray 
Christianity, by lending the sanction of their presence 
to scenes of riot, disorder, and vice. And so the 
people, having abused their ancient privilege, lost it. 
The opportunity thus offered, the Church of Rome 
instantly seized; and therefore under the acknow- 
ledged necessity for a better state of religion and 
morality, she applied her own remedy. This forms 
the second reason, viz., that the new order of church 
government was now about to be carried into full 
effect. Hence these remarkable words — 

" We ought all to love and worship the one God, and zealouBly 
to observe the one Christianity, and wholly to abandon all heathenism. 
And our Will is espeeially, that we maintain one Christianity and one 
monarchy in the nation for ever." 

This is the earliest record which by express words 
unites « Christianity and monarchy." The nation had 
become one by the previous consolidation of the 
Saxon kingdoms under one sovereign. It is also to 
be remembered that this law was made by Northum- 
brian priests. They appear anxious to repay English 
monarch s for the acts of Alfwald and Ofia, who had, in 
785,brought the kingdoms of Mercia and Northumbria 
into submission to the Pope. *' We ought," say these 
priests, ''now maintain one monarchy, as well as one 
Christianity for ever. The two powers shall hence- 
forth be kept distinct, yet inviolate, and united. And as 
the altar is the centre power of Christianity, we will 
that no priest celebrate in private houses what ought 
to be performed at the altar exclusively ; seeing that 
if we tolerate any such diversity in religious rites, we 
may lay the foundation for division in secular govern- 
ment." Having established this apparently exalted 
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and safe principle^ they on its merits interdicted 
Eucharistic practices, which, as to place, raised a 
perfectly opposite order of celebration, both as to 
its spirit and intention. They managed to execute 
a long-cherished purpose, viz., that of removing all 
cause of apprehended danger by taking away from 
the people any opportunity whatever, either to con- 
tinue their own customs or to contravene the princi- 
ples enunciated by their priests. This supplies the 
third and principal reason for the law, which was, the 
exclusion of the people -from all participation in the 
government of the church. *' Let us," said they '' get 
rid of them; now is the moment. Ever since 
Augustine's time, ' the people ' have given us trouble. 
They prevented their teachers submitting to him 
when he first came ; they tore down the Lenten veil 
in Alfred's time ; and unless we take care, the nation 
will again be filled with religious violence. They 
profane their old custom of celebrating the Lord's 
Supper in their own houses ; let us now, therefore, 
effectually, and for ever, abolish the practice, and 
purify the church. This we can now do if we punish 
timid or vicious priests, who connive at the practice 
of those people who intermeddle with the sacrifice 
of the mass." And the people, who had become 
profoundly indifferent to Christianity, did not per- 
ceive wherein they were being despoiled of their 
rights. They once had had the right of choosing 
their own bishops ;* but had disqualified themselves 
from exercising it, in consequence of the tumults 
raised and the murders committed at such popular 
elections.f They had taken part in the half-yearly 

• See Apostolical Constitutions, book ii., can. 31. {^Coptic) 
f Bums* Ecclesiastical Laws, [Bishop.) 
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synods of the bishops and clergy, and were not yet 
wholly excluded from this right, although it had 
virtually become a shadow, inasmuch as the com- 
municant was dependant upon 'Hhe judgment of 
the priest," as to his partaking or being denied that 
ordinance.* Laymen ranked higher in the state, if 
communicants,f than if non-communicants; which 
of itself shows that being once identified as members 
of the church, they participated, not merely in its 
privileges, but in its government. Again, they had 
had the right of " teaching in the presence of clergy- 
men;" but of this they were deprived, ''unless it 
was at their request." J Women even taught : these, 
too, were denied by the authority of the canon which 
says, '* let not a woman, though learned and holy, 
dare to teach men in the assembly."§ They had 
preserved to themselves the right of celebrating the 
Lord's Supper in their own houses; and thus dis- 
pensed with both an exclusively priestly consecration 
or celebration. II But not satisfied with prohibitions, 
the church now completes its inroads upon the 
rights of the people, by threatening those priests, 
who so sympathized with their wants and wishes as 
with them to celebrate mass in unconsecrated houses, 
with a fine of one hvmdred and twenty shillings. 
The fine fell upon the priest; but the blow was 
aimed against the householder.^ 

No sufficient palliation can be pleaded for all this 
wrong. Is it alleged the people were for the most 
part rude, ignorant, irreligious ? So were the priests ; 
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SO much so, that more than 300 years after this very 
crowDing act of excluding the people from the 
government of the church had passed, Friar John, 
as he called himself, fulminated from Lambeth a set 
of canons, in one of which he says : — 

'* The ignorance of priests plunges the people into error ; and the 
stopidness of clerks, who are commanded to instruct the faithful in 
the Catholic £uth, does rather mislead than teach them."* 

Had the people been left to themselves, they 
would have struggled through all their minor errors. 
Common sense; above all, the Sacred Scriptures 
(of the free use of which those who could read were 
not yet deprived) would more quickly and effectually 
have corrected all their mistakes, than this excision 
from their prescriptive rights. But excluded they 
must be from performing any priestly functions, ere 
the servant of servants could become lord of all. 
Every check upon the priests was now removed; 
and the history of the world demonstrates that no 
priesthood, be it pagan, papal, or Protestant, can 
safely be trusted alone, either with the rights of the 
people, or the interests of religion. This law, there- 
fore, completed an offence against the founder of 
Christianity. 

This, it is admitted, is an awfully grave charge. 
It can easily be established. Did not this exclusion 
destroy every one of those active motives to self- 
respect which invariably spring out of self-reliance ? 
Weaken these, and you dry up every stimulant to 
personal improvement. This last is a moral obliga- 
tion, and rests upon every man ; but emphatically 
and pre-eminently upon every Christian man, simply 
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because the whole system of Christianity is framed 
upon the principle of individual responsibility. 
There is not a single doctrine it teaches but depends 
upon personal faith — not a single duty it enjoins but 
reposes upon personal obligation — ^not a single de- 
light it promises but flows out of personal purity : 
no, nor a single destiny it exhibits but derives its 
influence from personal accountability. Destroy, 
then, this grand motive power, self-improvement, and 
you render the entire framework of Christianity a 
huge mass of effete ceremonials, alike valueless, if 
not indeed, ruinous. Do you doubt this ? 

Then read, ponder, and recollect the historic ac- 
cumulations which the next six himdred years will 
exhibit of Eucharistic errors — errors of giant form 
and destructive power ; and the like of which, for 
malignant perversion of an originally pure and 
beneficent institution, have never been surpassed, or 
perhaps equalled, in the history of any religious 
organization : an organization, be it remembered, of 
an exclusively priestly character ; for though laymen 
still attended synods, it was rather as witnesses than 
as compeers. 

Elfric* 

We now stand upon the threshold of one of the 
most eventful eras in the English church. A new 



• In Saxon times, there were two men of this name, or names 
strongly assimilated, which was no uncommon thing among the Saxons. 
About two hundred years ago, a treatise was published, De Duobus 
jEfricis, in which it was attempted to be proved that Elfric, the 
grammarian and great writer, was he that was Archbishop of York. 
His name, however, was Alfric Puttoc. There was also an Alfric 
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class of errors gather thick around us. The poison- 
ous seeds which Ecbriht and Cuthbert had sown, 
more than two hundred years ago, had grown up — 
become matured — ^and resown themselves again and 
again. They had been broad-cast, and are about 
to be not only gathered in, in an abundant harvest, 
but to serve as seed com, stored up for other gene- 
rations. So much so that it is from this, rather than 
fipom any other store-house, that certain portions of 
Eucharistic seeds are being drawn off in the present 
day. In other words, the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation was now broached in legal or canonical form ; 
but in so incipient a manner as to cover over the real 
character of the law itself ; and thus reconcile it to 
the rapidly increasing and erroneous dogmas of 
the age. 

The chief actor in the scene about to open before 
lis was Elfiic, or Alfric. " He was a very wise man : 
so that there was no sager man in England/'* He 
was at first Bishop of Wilton (which See was after- 
wards removed to Salisbury), and then became 
Ajcbbishop of Canterbury. He had, however, to 
scramble for this See. He had competitors in the 



Bishop of Thetford, who might afterwards have hecome Archhishop of 
York, as both names appear contemporaneously, t.f. about a.d. 1020 ; 
lie died in 1050 ; whereas the Alfric, or Elfric, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
had been Bishop of Wilton at an earlier period, haying, according to 
Bede, died in 1006. Some difficulty exists as to the precise date of 
his laws. Into this questi(m, as that of men, of kindred name, it is 
unnecessary here to enter. No matter of importance would be settled, 
were ever so lengthened and wearisome a disquisition attempted. 

• Bede: Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, A.D. 995. The difference in 
this date and that afterwards given in the margin, it is not necessary 
here.torec^cile. 

G 
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clerks, " who sent two of their order to the Pope, to 
whom they offered great gifts and silver on condition 
that he should give them the arch [pall]. But the 
Pope would not, because they brought him no letter, 
either from the King or from the people, and com- 
manded them to go, lo ! when they could.** — ** Then 
came Alfric to Rome, and the Pope received him 
with much worship ; and he put on him his own 
pall and greatly honomred him."* Alfric, on his re- 
turn, went to Canterbury, and drove the clerks out 
of the minster ; and '' there within placed monks, all 
as the Pope commanded him.*'f 

He is said to have been a prodigy of his age ; and 
as an authority, was received by the Bishops of both 
provinces. His canons may, therefore, be said to be 
national. They appear to have been so designed ; 
hence the expression in the body of them, ''We 
Bishops decreed, when we were together, that the 
wtiole nation fast " on such days as were then specially 
mentioned. 

These records supply data which remarkably illus^ 
trate the fact that, up to this period, the ecclesiastical 
pathway had not been an easy one for the Pope in 
this country. He had had to contend against the 
English clergy : hence Elfric complains that " through 
this perverseness, the canonical decrees and the 
doctrine of the church are in effect abolished.** And 
what did he do ? Fall back upon the authority, the 
life-giving power of the Word of God, as the only 
standard of truth ? No such thing. He says — 

" There have been four synods in behalf of the true fedth in oppo- 
sition to the heretics, who spake absurdly of the Holy Trinity, and 

* Bede: Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ▲.d. 995. 'f Ibid. 
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the Inownation of Christ. The first was at Nice, of 318 Bishops of 
all nations. They wrought many mighty wonders at the synod, and 
they excommunicated Arius, the mass priest, because he would not 
belieye that the Son of the Living God was so mighty as his Great 
Father is ; therefore they all condemned this man of the devil ; but 
he would not desist till he saw all his entrails gush out together, when 
he went to the house of office. The second was at Constantinople, 
the third at Ephesus, and the fourth at Calcedon. And all these 
were unanimous as to what was decreed at Nice ; and they repaired 
all the breaches that had been made therein. And these four synods 
mre to be regarded as the Form Books of Christ in his 
Chubch." 

Who now appears as "Me heretic?" Arius or 
Elfric ? The one, for holding an error shared in 
** by many who were distinguished by the superiority 
of their learning and genius;"* or the other, for 
uttering a blasphemy, till then unknown, or at least 
not avowed, in the church ? Arius did not believe the 
Son as great as the Father. Elfric avows a religious 
impiety, and maintains that the "four synods" are 
upon a par with " the four Books of Christ ! " But 
the four Books of Christ teach eternal truth; the 
four synods inculcate essential error. The authority 
of Christ, as registered in his Books, was benignant ; 
the authority of the synods, as recorded in their after 
history, was malignant Never was evidence more 
expressive of the fact, than that which Elfric and his 
successors supply, that it is an easy, and a common 
thing for men to palm off upon themselves the 
belief that "opposition to heretics" is sufficient, 
though they themselves, all the while, are under the 
influence of as fatal an heresy as the one they 
arrogantly attempt to quell. 

* Mosheim : Ecclesiastical History, vol. i., p. 413. 
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For this very Elfric was the first to teach and 
enforce a law containing the seminal principles of 
transubstantiation. With him the Eucharist formed 
the chief burden of his legislation. Here are his 
laws : — 

AJK 967.* ^* " God's house is hallowed to this purpose that the 
****«• body of God may be there eaten with faith. 

2. " Housel [the Sacrament] ought not be hallowed on Long 
Friday [Good Friday], because Christ suffered for us on that day ; 
but yet what concerns the day must be done. Let them [the people] 
pay their adoration to the Rood : let all greet God's Rood with a kiss. 
Let the priest go to God's altar with the remains of the Housel 
which he consecrated on Thursday, and with unhallowed wine, mingled 
with water, and coyer them with a corporaL Then let him put a 
particle of the Housel into the chalice, as it is customary ,-|- but with 
silence. Then let him go to Housel, and whoever else pleases." 
^ Some priests reserve the Housel, that was hallowed on Easter-day, 
over year, for sick men. But they do very greatly amiss ^dio cause 
the Holy Housel to putrify, or become musty, or lost, or if a mouse 
eateth it, through carelessness. 

3. '' That Housel is Christ's body ; not corporally, but spiritually ; 
not the body in which he suffered, but of that body of which he spake 
when he blessed bread and wine for Housel, one night before his 
Passion, and said of the bread, blessed : ' This is my body ; ' and again 
of the wine, blessed : ' This is my blood,' that is shed for many for the 
forgiveness of sins. 

4. " Know now thai the Lord^ who was able to change trb 
BBEAB INTO HIS BODY, before hts Passion, and the wine into his 
BLOOD, in a spiritual manner^ he his self daily blesseth bread and wine 
by the hands of his priests into his spiritual body and blood. 

5. " Let the priest beware, that the oblation be not too long baked. 



* Johnson assigns this date to these laws ; and his reasons have 
swayed the determination thus to place this extraordinary set of laws. 

f This formed a sop ; and was believed to contain the blood of 
Christ in the bread. Henry VIIL expressly so defines it. See under 
▲j>. 1540. 
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lest it be unsiglitly ; and let him always mingle water with the wine. 
For the wine betokeneth our redemption through Christ's blood ; and 
the water betokeneth the people, for whom he suffered. 

6. ** Under the old law, the Bishop* might well have a wife ; for 
then they never celebrated mass nor Housel'd men ; but offered beasts 
after the ancient manner, till Christ hallowed Housel before his 
passion and instituted the mass. But the priests reply, that Peter had 
a wife. They say what is very true ; for so he might under the 
old lawy before he submitted to Christ; but he left his wife and 
erery worldly thing after he had submitted to Christ, who instituted 
ehastity.'' 

He thus describes the seven orders in the church : 

'*The Ostiary, or door-keeper, who is to unlock the church to 
believers, and to lock out the unbelievers ; the Lector, or reader ; 
the Ezordst, or he who adjures malignant spirits ; the Acolyth, or he 
who holds the candle, when the Gospel is read, or the Housel hallowed 
at the altar, to signify bliss by that light to the honour of Christ, who 
18 our light; the Subdeacon, who brings forth the vessels to the 
Deacon at the holy altar ; the Deacon, or he who places the oblation 
on the altar ; and 

7. " The Presbyter, who is the Mass Priest, or Elder ; not that he 
is old otherwise than in wisdom. He halloweth Qod's Housel, as Our 
Saviour commanded. There is no more between a bishop and a priest, 
bat that the bishop is appointed to ordain, and to bishop children, and 
to hallow churches, and to take care of God's rights ; for they would 
be abundantly too many, if every priest did this. He hath the same 
order, but the other is more honourable. 

8. ** That mass be not celebrated in any house but what is hallowed, 
except in case of necessity, or if the man be sick." 

Such were Elfric's laws. They demand analysis. 
The first may be said to have enlarged previously 
annoxmced notions, as to the Eucharist being a 






A Bishop under the old law " may sound oddly enough. But 
bishop and priest" were interchangeable terms, as appears not only 
from the succeeding extract, but from many other canons both before 
and after this period. 
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" sacrifice " in itself, or an *' atoning celebration/* afi 
Cuthbert had described it Now, it is " God's body, 
eaten, and eaten in faith." 

The second reaffirms the Eucharistic idolatry, when 
it required the people to pay their *^ adoration to 
God's rood " on Good Friday. At the same time, it 
may occasion no small surprise that it never occurred 
to this '' sagest man in all England " that, in requiring 
the adoration kiss, he accompanied the command 
with an interdict which exposed it to contempt A 
careless priest might allow a ^' mouse" to nibble 
away the little piece of bread which he had put by 
.>s a god, and reserved a whole year for the sick ! 
This contempt, Elfric seeks to escape, by enjoining 
that " the holy housel ought to be kept with great 
diligence, and not be permitted to be stale, but 
another be always hallowed anew for sick men in 
about a fortnight" The priest was also told that it 
was his duty to housel men while the sick were 
capable of swallowing the housel. Let him not do 
it if the man be not half alive. For Christ *' com- 
manded that a man should eat the Housel." The 
professed hallowing was not to occiur on Long Friday, 
''because Christ suffered on this day," and there- 
fore to hallow on the selfsame day would be in 
effect to substitute the act of the priest for the 
great propitiation itself! That, however, which 
the priest might not do on this day, he might, — 
nay, actually did, do any other day ! At least so he 
pretended. 

The third utters a positive error, viz., that Christ 
himself, in speaking certain words, produced "a 
change" in the elements of the bread and wine. 
When he said " blessed," he used words of thanks* 
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giving. Elfric construes them to mean an act of 
transformation. In other terms the bread and the 
wine were, by the words of the priest, rendered recep- 
tive ; or they received in, and by, certain words an 
element which did not, and cannot, otherwise belong 
to them. This absm'dity lies at the fomidation of 
the dogma of transubstantiation. We shall find it 
reasserted by ''roaring John" in 1281, when he 
speaks of a certain '' medicine reposited in the seven 
sacraments." 

The fourth is the completed form of the preceding 
error. Christ ''changed the bread" into his body, 
spiritually, and " the wine " into his blood, spiritually, 
and that by simply uttering a word! That same 
word has only to be pronounced by the priest, and 
the same result will follow ! " In a spiritual manner," 
Christ repeats this change every day by the hands of 
his priests ! Such was the law of Elfric, when he 
assumed the position of becoming an exponent of the 
act of Christ ! 

The doctrine now urged was the result of pre- 
viously taught errors. Cuthbert, for instance, had in 
AJ>. 747, taught the doctrine, that mass was a " pro- 
pitiation — ^an atonement — for the sins of the living 
and the dead." Eager as the people then were to 
embrace so sweet a delusion, they still felt desirous 
to obtain evidence of the fact. How, said they, is 
that atonement made? Of what does it consist? 
And Elfric answers — " It is the body of Christ, and 
it has become that, in consequence of a certain 
spiritual change effected by the utterance of certain 
mysterious words ! " Out of this now enlarged error 
sprung all the notions of transubstantiation, and 
which, as they unfolded themselves, became a con- 
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stant source of theological absurdity and of civil 
thraldom. And yet Dr. Philpotts^ Bishop of Exeter, 
in his Pastoral Letter of 1854, does not hesitate to 
say — *' A morsel of bread and a drop of wine are made 
by the effectual word of ovur Lord himself to be his 
body and blood." So also Archdeacon Wilberforoe, 
in his " Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist/' pp. 53 — 64, 
says — ** It [that is the bestowing himself] was com- 
menced in the upper chamber, but was consummated 
on the cross ; and that which our Lord began to do 
by his own words, when he was upon earth, he still 
continues to do through the ministry of his servants, 
now that he has ascended into heaven." Again, 
" What seems bread is not bread, though bread by 
taste, but the body of Christ ; and that what 
seems wine is not wine, though the taste will have it 
so, but the blood of Christ." Thus, although more 
than eight hundred years have intervened between 
these dignitaries and Archbishop Elfric, they all 
appear so much alike, that it seems almost im- 
possible so lengthened a period can have passed 
between them. They do not wear exactly the 
same vestments, but they use precisely the same 
language. 

The fifth law was an insult to the people. They 
are betokened by the water. The priests are repre- 
sented by the wine in the sacrament ! 

The sixth illustrates the fact that the celibacy of 
the clergy was an ancient and favourite dogma of the 
Church of Rome. The way in which Elfric seeks to 
evade his own admission, that Peter had a wife, and 
therefore that the priests, nay even the Pope himself 
might have his wife, illustrates the common resort of 
Roman casuists. ''He had a vrife before he sub- 
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mitted to Cbiist, but he left his wife after he sub- 
mitted to Christ/' This gratuitous assumption calls 
for nothing else than the smile of incrudulity. 

The seventh places the bishop and the presbyter 
upon an equality. And by so much as this canon is 
worth the argument of those who maintain that in 
the New Testaoient bishop, elder, pastor, and pres* 
byt» are interchangeable terms, is confirmed by this 
law which regulated the orders of ancient episcopacy. 
Elfiric himself declares '' there is no order appointed 
by ecclesiastical institution but the seven" he had 
previously described. The highest of all distinctions 
among Jus priesthood was this — ^''The souls of the 
priests that keep themselves chaste are an holy 
oblation !" 

The eighth law was in effect a relaxation of the 
former interdict * to celebrate mass in private houses. 
In case of sickness, it was henceforth to be allowed. 
It might so have been used, notwithstanding the 
interdict; inasmuch as the third injunction under 
that date might have been construed so as to impfy 
this privilege. The difficulty, if it existed, was now 
wholly removed. The present practice of adminis- 
tering the sacrament to the sick or dying, in the 
house, is therefore a remnant of the original house- 
hold character of the Eucharist. 

Another and very expressive law of Elfiic is 
this: — 

'' And let no priest sottbhly drink to intempwance, nor force much 
drink on others, £>r he should always be in readiness so as to have hia 
wits, if a child be to be baptised, or a man to be houseled ; and if 
nothing of this kind should happen, yet ought he not to be drunk ; for 
our Lord forbids drunkenness to his ministers." 



See page 38. 
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This law was an enlargement of that of Ecbriht, 
which threatened punishment upon the priest who 
was so drunk as not to be able to baptize a child.^ 
Now, he was to have " his wits/' so as to be prepared 
'* to housel a man." Was this nothing more than a 
prohibition of drunkenness ? It was that, and more 
than that While it very properly sought to prevent 
the then common habits of priestly drunkenness, it 
at least tacitly, but yet slightly, condemns the also 
common habit among the people, that of mixing up 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper with drunken 
frolics. We shall hereafter find these customs more 
expressly condemned ; but these customs could never 
have attained the repulsive height they reached 
had not sottish priests, not only led the way to 
drunkenness itself, but to drunkenness associated 
with, and almost inseparable from their notions of the 
sacramental supper. 

Mark the definition of ''Orders." There are 
seven enumerated, nearly all of which are pure inven- 
tions. No other *' orders " were appointed " by Eccle- 
siastical Institution." Be it so. Had these, then, been 
appointed by Christ? We know him not, replies 
Elfric. To what does his own description amoimt ? 
To two things : the setting aside of an order in the 
church, which the supreme and sole head thereof 
had instituted ; for '' He gave some apostles and 
teachers" (Eph. iv. 11) : and next, the re-affirmation 
of the law of Ecbriht, in a.d. 740,f which virtually 
extmguished the very order. That it had obtained 
in the early Episcopal Church is certain. Among 
other proofs, the records before quoted are evidence. 

* See Appendix, Note AA, under 740. f See page 40. 
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*' Doctors " or teachers met Augustine : '' teachers ** 
assembled with the Bishops whom Theodore congre- 
gated together in the Synod held at Hatfield.* 
These '* teachers," therefore, took rank or position, 
and were a distinct and most important class of 
officers in the church. 

The almost imperceptible method of their extinc- 
tion by Ecbriht was an essential injury to the 
church ; so much so, that it sought to recover itself 
from the self-inflicted wrong. " It is sad to say how 
few now-a-days do heartily love and labour for sacred 
knowledge. They are from their youth rather em- 
ployed in divers vanities and the affectation of vain- 
glory." So complained Cuthbert, in a.d. 747, and 
as the evil increased, rather than lessened, Theodulf, 
in A.D. 994, required '^ mass priests always to have a 
school of learners in their houses," whom they were 
" to teach at free cost," except what " they are willing 
of their own accord to give." 

This was to exact heavy duty from mass priests. 
Why were they selected ? Because, as " mass 
priests," they had incorporated the office, and ab- 
sorbed the duty of '' teachers." But for this, they 
would have rebelled against the imposition of turn- 
ing their houses into " a school of learners." As it 
was, they had only to evade the obligation by in- 
ducing '^ good men " not '' to commit their little ones 
to them to be taught." 

The church thus sought to recover itself. But it 
failed then, as it has in all subsequent periods, to 
impose the duty of education upon priests. And 
fail the church ought The supply of education for 



St)6 explaoauation of chart under the respectiTe dates. 
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^ learners *" does not necessarily and essentially be- 
long to priests. It belongs to the whole church of 
Christ as such, and not to any one distinct order of 
men who may happen to be attached to it 

Another^ and much more momentous question 
remains. How comes it to pass that the order of 
*' teachers'* has nerer been revived? Not, be it 
observed, teachers of " learners ** — ^for this was only 
to narrow down the original institution — ^but teachers 
of men? Intellectual, noble-minded, vigorously- 
thinkmg, and laboriously-active men? For these 
no provision is made ! '^ Not in our churches and 
chapels by preachers ? " No, not even there, nor by 
them. Preaching never was, and never can be, 
teaching, in the full sense of the word; nor will 
Christianity reach, or even seem to aspire, to the 
exalted standard Christ himself erected, when he 
said, ^' Go, teach all nations," until it falls back upon 
both the principle and the practice Hb has himself 
inculcated. 

It was the contravention of this divinely-instituted 
means of enlarging and preserving the kingdom of 
Christ which occasioned such unexampled disasters 
to the church; disasters which no one other body 
has ever perpetrated against itself. Would Cicero 
have been content that Latin should be taught by 
orations, and by orations only ? Would Demosthenes 
have expected men to become familiar mth Greek by 
exclusively listening to lectures upon the beauty, 
structure, and power of that language ? Would not 
Handel have laughed at the idea of our being made 
proficients in music by no other means than by 
concerts ? Yet we have so done in respect of religion. 
That which appeals more to mind than any other 
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subject,^ — ^which embraces in order to enlarge and 
elevate mind ; and so elevates as to delight^ and so 
delights, as to hallow our every perception, thought, 
motive, and aspiration, has been so presented as to 
nauseate, rather than feed intellect. 

**Give us back our teachers,'* — ought now to be 
the demand of those, whom Rome in 740, despoiled 
of them. Then shall we be supplied with something 
more useful than fragments of elementary truths, 
and leam those higher branches of Christianity which 
lie beyond the present functions of priests or pastors 
to perform. Then (and the Episcopal Church has but 
TO WILL to call them forth, and forth they will come) 
shall we be led on by men who, themselves having 
learned to grasp the fiill meaning, not of disjointed 
sentences, but of an entire paragraph of Sacred Writ, 
will be able to train up mind itself : and — ^bringing it 
into a more commanding proximity to the mind of 
God«» — lessen the accumulating number of persons 
who cannot, under the existing order of ministrations, 
disentangle their minds from the uncherished im- 
pression that, after all, Christianity is only a miniature 
exhibition of the moral government of God. 

Edgab. 

The scene still darkens. We have been brought to 
the door of a sepulchre. Before, however, we ent^ 
we must examine its precincts. We take, therefore^ 
another step, which brings us to this monarch. 

He became King of Mercia at the age of sixteen. 
His first act was to call home Dunstan, the bishop, 
who, for having reproved Edwy, the king's brother, 
was banished to Flanders in exile. Edgar was not 
crowned till the thirtieth year of his age. The coro- 
nation was celebrated at Bath with great pomp and 
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splendour, on the feast of Pentecost Going the 
next year to Chester, all the kings that held under 
him did him homage. Eight of them rowed him in 
a boat down the river Dee. He was a great favourite 
with the monks of that day, to whom he was lavish 
with his gifts ; as they then, and for many years after 
his death, were prodigal of their praises. ^'With 
him died all the Saxon glory." * And had that been 
all, after ages might have been advantaged. But 
Christianity itself almost expired under him. Not 
only did the '' worship of fountains and necromancy, 
and auguries, and enchantments, and soothsayings, 
and false worship and legerdemain, and imposures 
respecting groves, and Ellens, and also many trees 
of divers sorts, and stones " prevail among the people ; 
but priests themselves (the men who were to make 
''the atonement" for their sins) were charged vnith 
being *' common rhymers, hunters, hawkers, players at 
dice, false witnesses, too much the lovers of the com- 
pany of women and over-drinkers, and teachers to 
other men of the same." f 

Such was the state of religion and morals in that 
age. We ought not therefore to be surprised to find 
that ecclesiastical law was brought into requisition. 
To elevate? Nay; rather it lowered the authority and 
influence of religion. But we must hear the church 
under Edgar. The laws we are about to quote are 
remarkable on many accounts, and will amply repay 
any fixed attention to their character. They say — 

1. " Every man. shall learn to be expert at Pater Noster 

A.D. 960, ftnd Credo, as he desires to lie in holy ground^ or to be 

is<ictf. esteemed worthy of the Hoiisel ; for he that refhseth to 

learn that, is not a good Christian. 

" _^__ 

* MiUofCs History of England^ book v. 

f See Edgar's Laws (16, 58, &c) in Johnson, 
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2. " That a priest never celebrate mass without book; bat let the 
canon be before his eyes to see it if he will, lest he mistake. 

d. ** And that the priest have the Honsel always in readiness for 
them that may want it, and that he keep it with diligence and purity, 
and take care that it does not grow stale : if it be kept so long that it 
cannot be received, then let it be burnt in a clean fire, and let the 
ashes be put under the altar. 

4. "That no woman come near the altar while mass is cele* 
faiating/' 

Then follow various regulations as to the altar 
vestments of the priests, and other parts of the 
ceremonial or celebration. 

5. ''That no hallowed thing be neglected, as holy-water, salt, 
frankincense, bread, or any thing that is holy. 

6. ** That a priest never presume to celebrate mass unless he hath 
all things appertaining to the Housel, viz., a pure oblation [bread], 
pure wine, and pure water. Woe be to him that begins to celebrate 
unless he have all these ; and woe be to him that puts any foul thing 
thereto, as the Jews did when they mingled vinegar and gall together, 
and then invited Christ to it by way of reproach to him. 

7. ''Let a light be always burning in the church when mass is 
sung." 

To what did all these Eucharistic laws of Edgar 
amount? 

The first reduced the standard of being '' a good 
Christian" to the finest possible point of elementary 
knowledge. It did this under somewhat aggravated 
circumstances. Ecbriht^ in a.d. 740, had required 
" every priest with great exactness to instil the Lord's 
Prayer and Creed into the people committed to him, 
and to show them to endeavour, after the know-* 
ledge of the whole of religion and the practice of 
Christianity" This was an exalted standard, and 
had it been preserved entire, from that time down to 
the present, would have secured for the English 
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nation a fax larger benefit from Christianity than it 
has yet obtained. But two standards having been in 
the early ages offered : men chose the inferior one of 
Edgar, and respectfully bowed out the superior 
model of Ecbriht Nor must it escape observation, 
that so low had the standard of religion already 
fallen, between the two periods, that in order to 
nerve men up even to the inferior standard, an 
appeal had to be made to their fears. Not ^^ to lie in 
holy ground" was a dishonour; at least so Edgar 
and his priests taught. In this they however dis- 
honoured themselves. Pagans would have taught 
them a better lesson. With them burial was an act 
of justice. Hence the Latins placed it among their 
Justa ; and the Greeks among their ra vofufia. They 
even punished the man who, finding a dead body, 
did not thrice cast earth upon it. Nor could a 
greater imprecation be invoked against an enemy 
than that " he might not be covered with the earth.*** 
But these men, who would fain force others to become 
^^ good Christians," threaten to withhold the rites of 
burial if the Lord's Prayer and the Creed are not 
learned before death. Do we blame them ? What, 
then, shall we feel or say of the man who stretched 
this matter much further — ^the man who made the 
canon law of 1378; and the nation who slumbered 
on when that law was itself exhumed in 1846 ?f 

The second is remarkable for the evidence it 
supplies, that in the early ages of episcopacy, litur- 
gical forms were in use as guides, not as authorities. 
Even these priests, who are described in no very 

* ArehdBdogidB AUie€e, lib. v., e. 16, p. 124. 
f See under these dates. 
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eulogistic tehiis, were at liberty to have " the canon 
[i>., the most important v^rords of the mass service] 
before his eyes, lest he mistake." He was, there- 
fore, " to take care to have a good book, at least a 
true one," according to another injunction in this 
very same code. 

The third law constitutes the priest, guardian of the 
reserved Eucharistic bread ; and re-affirms, therefore, 
the same principle as had been established when, in 
740, Ecbriht first interdicted the celebration in 
private houses. This reserved bread might be kept 
" too long." It was then to " be burnt in a clean 
fire." So also did the Greeks, for they considered it 
unlucky if they burnt not the haunch and shinbones 
of the victim in a fire. 

The fourth injunction was an insult. 

The fifth law, relative to the "salt" used in the 
mass, was borrowed from the pagan notion. Among 
the Greeks it was a pledge of hospitality ; and was 
given to strangers, ** to intimate that their friendship 
was to be seasoned with good carriage, so that it 
might keep long and sweet." 

But Edgar must give place to an ecclesiastic. His 
name was 

Theodulf. 

He was preferred to the See of Orleans about the 
latter end of the eighth century. His Capitula is, 
at least in part, still extant in the Papal Decrees. 
It was most probably received and acted upon both 
in France and England, as well as in those other 
countries where canon law obtained. For the sake 
of order (though there may be some trifling difference 

H 
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among historians as to the precise date), the compila- 
tion is placed in this year. We shall discover an 
increasing amount of blind and superstitious feeling ; 
although in some few instances there are slight 
intimations that the compiler was sincere, although 
in error. He thus addressed his clergy : — 

1. ''We charge you that the oblation which ye offer to God in 
that holy mystery be either baked by yourself, or by your servants 

in your presence; and that ye know that it be done 
ThMd^ in parity and chastity; and that both the oblation, 

and the wine, and the water, that belongs to the Offering 
in the mass-song be provided and regarded vrith all pnrity and 
diligence, and with the fear of God ; and that nothing be done 
unchastely or impiously, for there can be no mass-song vdthout these 
three things, viz., the oblation, the wine, and the water, as the Holy 
Writ says, let the fear of God be with you. The wine betokens the 
Lord's sufferings which he endured for us ; the water the people for 
which Christ shed his blood. 

2. " We charge that at the time when the priest sings mass no woman 
be nigh the altar, but that they stand on their own place, and that the 
mass priest there receive of them what they are willing to offer ; a 
woman should be mindful of her own infirmity, and should, therefore^ 
dread to touch any of those holy things that belong to the ecclesiastical 
ministry. And laymen should also dread this, lest they deserve such 
a punishment as Uzza did when he would bear up the ark of the Lord, 
for then he was soon struck dead by God." 

Then follows a canon which, upon the first read- 
ing, may seem to be of little meaning. It says — 

3. " Mass-priests ought by no means to sing mass alone hy themselves 
without other men, that he may know whom he greets and who 
answers him. He ought to greet the by-standers, and they ought to 
make the responses. He ought to remember the Lord's declaration in 
the Gospel. He saith, * Wheresoever two or three are gathered 
together, there am I in the midst of them.' " 

This canon is remarkable on one account It 
makes an addition to those practices of the Anglo- 
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Saxon Church, which were borrowed or assimilated 
to those of the pagan ritual. The priest, as he stood 
at the altar, was accustomed to cry out ritrrri^i; 
"Who is here?" To which they replied, "Many 
and good.*'* 

The principle upon which these responses from the 
people were required, was correct and important. It 
taught the priest and the people that, between them, 
there subsisted, or ought to subsist, a visible sym- 
pathy ; and so far as words could excite or sustain 
such sympathy, the rule was valuable. The principle 
is avowed in one paragraph regulating the celebration 
of the Lord's Supper, contained in the second book 
of Common Prayer of Edward VI., viz., " There shall 
be no celebration of the Lord's Supper, except there 
be a good number to communicate with the priest 
according to his discretion. If there be not above 
twenty persons in the parish of discretion, there shall 
be no communion except four, or three at the least, 
communicate with the priest." This was in 1552, 
and is contained in the present Book of Common 
Prayer. Such, however, is the state of religion in 
our large towns especially, that for three in every 
twenty parishioners to be seen at the Lord's Supper 
would be deemed one of the most remarkable events 
that ever occurred in them ! 

He went on to say — 

4. ''The church is a holy place, for there the holy mystery is 
offered. There is no douht but the presence of God's angels is there, 
and he himself full near. 

5. " Let there be no man of the sacred, especially of the lay order, 
that dare presume to use either the cup, or the dish, or any of the 

♦ Archadoguje AUicce, lib. ii., c. 9, p. 58. 
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vessels wliicli are hallowed to Divine service for any worldly puipose. 
Plainly he who drinketh an^thiug out of the hallowed cup but Christ's 
blood, which is coTif?ecrated in the mass-song, or that puts the dish to 
any other service but that of the altar, he ought to consider that that 
concerns him as it did Balthasar (when he had seized the vessels 
hallowed to the Lord for his own use), viz., he lost at once his life and 
his kingdom." 

It is a curious circumstance that this last argu- 
ment was, after an interval of five hundred and sixty 
years, renewed as an argument to induce obedience 
to Rome. At the time of that ever-memorable hu- 
miliation of Mary, and the Enghsh nation, to the 
Pope ; no small difficulty arose, as to those church 
goods and lands which laymen and others, had ob- 
tained in consequence of the dissolution of the 
monasteries, by Henry VIII. and Edward VI. " For 
the sake of peace," the Pope was wilUng to allow 
the question of possession, or restitution, to remain 
at rest. Cardinal Pool so expressed it, in his dispen- 
sation, dated Lambeth, the 9th January, 1564. In 
this document he, however, gave an admonition to. 
the holders of these goods in the following words : — 

" Admonemas tamen, — ^ut ante occuh>s hahentes divini judicii seven- 
latem contra Beltha^arem Tegem Babylonis, qui vasa sacra non a se, 
sed a patre e templo, ablata in prophanos usus convertit, — ea propriis 
Eccle:>iis si extant, vol aliis restituant."* 

We must recur to Theodulf. At the end of his 
Capitula is this canon : — 

6. " The people also, who at the Holy Time (Lent) are to take the 
Holy Mystery of Christ's Body and Blood, (that is tlie Holy Housel) 
are to be instructed that they do it with much awe and reverence. 
And let them first cleanse themselves both with fasting and alms, and 
abstain from the conjugal work, and from every vice ; and adorn 

♦ I'he DispenpjLtion is to be found at large in the Statute Book, 
1 & 2 Philip and Mary, chap. viii. {Keble.J 
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themselyes with alms and every good work, and so with great 
reTerence receive it. Both is very dangerous, either that a man take 
it without being prepared, in a negligent manner ; and also that any 
man be too long without it ; especially let no man receive it without 
hb sbriffs (confessor's) leave. But there are many minster men 
[cathedral priests] and widows of so holy, religious a life, that they 
may do it every day when they please." 

The laity in general were told their duty thus : — 

7. "It behoves every Christian that can do it, to come to church 
on Saturday and bring a light with him, and then hear even song 
and noctum in their proper hour ; and come in the morning with an 
offering 4o High Mass. After the Holy Service, let every one betake 
himself to his own home, and entertain himself in a ghostly manner 
with friends, neighbours, and strangers ; and guard himself against 
immoderate eating and drinking." 

By this canon, it appears that Saturday was ob- 
served as a preparative for the Sabbath. Indeed, the 
law of A.D. 958 says, " Let every Sunday be kept 
from the noon-tide (three in the afternoon) on 
Saturday, till Monday morning light, under the 
penalty which the Doom's-book mentions." 

Another law, Theodulf made, related to the re- 
moval of the altar from one church to another. 
The circumstances under which this became neces- 
sary were these : — 

8. " It has been an old custom," says this authority, " to bury dead 
men within the churches ; and [thus] places hallowed, and blessed to 
the service of God, to make oblations to him, have been made burial 
grounds. Now, for the future, we will that none be buried in churches 
bat he that is in holy orders ; or further, a layman so righteous (as is 
known by his careful living) as to have deserved such a place of rest 
for his body. Nor yet is it our will, that corpses [already] burie<i in 
chorches be thrown out ; but the ri«ings of the graves there. That 
men choose either to bury them deep in the ground, or at least to 
make a way over them, and to make the floor of the churches even 
and convenient, that no risings of graves be seen, or be there. If in 
any place there are so many risings of graves that this is difficult 
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to be done, then let it remain for a burying ground; and let the altar 
be taken away, and set in a clean place, and let a church be there 
rabed, where men may offer to God in a worthy and pure manner." 

The evident intention of this law was to honour 
the "righteous" dead. So far it is entitled to 
respect. Had the mode of paying that honour been 
as wise, as the intention was originally pure, it would 
not only have advanced its own purpose, by a less 
exceptionable method; but at the same time have 
prevented those after-consequences, which resulted 
from a perversion of its animus. We will honour, 
said Theodulf, eminently pious priests and lajnnen, 
by allowing their dead bodies a distinguished place 
of burial. Be it so, said the men, who came after 
him as lawgivers in the church. We will heighten 
that honour, on behalf of " righteous men who de- 
served it," by reversing the order of procedure 
against imrighteous men. These are those, who 
treat our laws with contempt; by neglecting to 
come to the Confessional, and from thence to the 
Communion table. The contrast will strike terror, 
and induce obedience." Herce the indignity offered 
to the bodies of those, who adhered not to ritual 
observances.* 

Etuelred. 

Old Time had struck his last stroke, announcing 
that He who was the '' Light of the world " had now, 
for one thousand years, resumed his seat at the right 
hand of his Father in heaven ; when his professed 
church entered upon its records one of the most 



♦ Sec under 1378. 
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painfiil illustrations of the great truth He had 
uttered, when He said, " If the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is that darkness ? " Behold 
then an assembly at which ** all the great men of 
the English were present" " On the Holy Day of 
Pentecost," they met ''at a place called by the 
inhabitants Eanham."* There sit " Alfeah and 
Hul&tan, the Arch Prelates" of Canterbury and 
York ; '' a multitude of venerable worshippers of 
Christ being with them." And '' they being divinely 
insph-ed, conferred together for the recovery of the 
Exercisef of the Catholic religion." They are thus 
congregated together "by the peremptory edict of 
King Ethelred," the last of the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs. The record thus proceeds : — 

"These are the ordinances which the English Counsel-givers 
chose and enacted, and strictly charged to be observed. 

ei^mI Bu. ^^ *^» ^ ^^ ^^ place, is the prime decree of 
the Bishops: that we all, uniformly, maintain the one 
Christiamtj, and earnestly avoid all heathenism. 

" And it is the ordinance of the wisemen, that right law be advanced 
both in relation to God and the world." 

1. ** And let every Christian man prepare himself to go to Housel 
[the Sacrament] thrice a year at least. 



* Probstbly Ensham, in Oxfordshire. 

"f* " Exercise." This is a generic term, and includes the whole of 
religion ; its doctrines, discipline, and ritual observances. It is the 
very same word that is used in the first of William and Mary, 
cap. xviii. (a.d. 1668), to " ease scrupulous consciences in the exercise 
of religion." This statute, therefore, employed an old canonical word, 
and, in effect, comprehends every act of worship or religion performed 
** by Protestant Dissenters from the Church of England." In the 
face, however, of this statute, '* their SacramerUs" of religion are 
not only rejected, but they are denounced who use them. (See under 
the Stuarts.) 
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2. '* Come on. He wli<) henceforth is in contempt of the right 
law, either of God or man, let him make satisfaction — which money 
arising from Divine satisfaction, is to he applied, at the command of 
the Bishops, to the purchasing of prayers, to the relief of the poor, 
to the reparation of churches ; to the instructing, teaching, clothing, 
and feeding of them that serve God ; and to the purchase of bells, 
books, and church vestments." 

All this was to be effected— 

" By mulct [or fine], sometimes by weregild [the money payment in 
commutatitiu of murder], sometimes by the heals-fang [a collar worn 
as the badge of permanent slavery], sometimes by the Danish fine, 
sometimes by the loss of honour, sometimes of estate, sometimes by 
a greater punishment, sometimes by a less." 

This extraordinary enactment is founded upon a 
principle which, in that age, was a greatly favoured 
one. It was '* contempt of the right law of God," in . 
which was included not going to the Sacrament 
" thrice a year at least." This neglect was deemed 
a direct resistance against the law of God. Herein 
the law-makers were themselves the greatest mora] 
delinquents, inasmuch as they were guilty of a three- 
fold offence ; for 

In the first place, they committed an outrage 
against Christ. He had never said one word which, 
by any construction, could be made even to imply 
that the man who did not go to the altar, thrice a 
year, was to be treated as an evil-doer against civil 
authority. 

In the second place, they violated the contract 
entered into, and acted upon, between Ethelbert and 
Augustine. He, when he introduced '* the Catholic 
religion " into Britain, taught the King of Kent, that 
"the service of Christ ought to be voluntary and 
not by compulsion."* Had Augustine so much as 



• Bede, hb. i., cap. 25. 
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hinted^ that he or his successors would ever teach 
any such compulsory doctrine, as that now pro- 
claimed, it is certain that the opportunity of enacting 
so dangerous a law as this, would in limine, have 
been denied them. Had he inscribed upon the banner, 
uplifted in the sight of Ethelbert, '* Ye shall lose yoiu* 
honors ; wear the heals-fang; submit to fines; forfeit 
estates, if ye neglect the right law of God," instantly 
the indignant shout would have been heard: 
" Begone ! ye ecclesiastical robbers. We sought not 
your appearance amongst us ; we despise the laws 
ye proclaim." And Augustine, with his forty Bene- 
dictine monks, would have been hooted back to 
Rome, laden with indignity and reproach. 

And, in the third place, they imperilled every one, 
of the civil, as well as the rehgious institutions of 
England. In the history of the world, was it ever 
known that any nation, savage or civilized, received 
either an essentially new religion ; or a new set of 
religious ceremonies, by force? No matter what 
their ignorance, or viciousness, or what their innate 
enmity to '^ the right law of God," dragooned into a 
more excellent way they never were ; unless at the 
same time, they became enslaved in every other 
relation of life. Augustine brought, not a new 
religion, but a new '' rule of Christianity."* During 
the four hundred years that had elapsed from his 
times, down to these of Ethelred, this rule had never 
been so presented, as it was by this national act. 
Humiliating as this was, both to the church and the 
monarch, a still further illustration of the mental 
prostration of that period, is supplied in the fact 



♦ Sec explaoation of Chart, under a.p. 429. 
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that it is based upon the same principle of legiskh 
tion as had obtained under pagan Roman Emperors. 
It speaks of '^ contempt of the right law of (Jod 
and man/' That ^^ contempt " is the legal term as to 
development; as also of process and proof. The 
singular feature in this enactment is^ that while it 
is copied from Roman law^ it is a transcript^ not of 
Roman law^ as modified under Christian Emperors^ 
but of Roman law^ as it had existed under pagan 
Emperors. The Christian model, as explained under 
Justinian, says — 

" SatisdatioDum modus alius antiquitati placuit, alium noyitas per 
usum amplexa est, &c. — ^In taking security, the andenU pursued a 
different method from that which the modems have made choice of ; 
for, anciently, if a real action was brought, the defendant was com- 
pelled to give security, which species of caution is termed judicatum 
solvi," &c.* 

So that, if an action had been brought against a man, 
to dispossess him of his estate, he was obliged to give 
security, that the sum demanded against him, should 
be paid, if he were cast in the action. But the new 
law relaxed this security as to the payment of the 
money ; and required only '^ a promise upon oath, or 
a simple promise without an oath, according to the 
person of the defendant."f 

The " ancient " law, to which Justinian here refers, 
differed from his own ; inasmuch as instead of ^' an 
oathi^ " or promise without oath," it had required an 
oath of a very peculiar character. For the pagan, in 
his action at law, respecting his ^^ estate," took an oath 
or bond to defend his right, after having deposited a 
sum of money in court ; and having so done, he was 

* /tMltfiMin InMiUitwMy lib. iv., tit. xi. 
f Section ii., Jub novvm. 
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said to *' contendere ex provocatione," or '^ contendere 
Sacramento." The money was called ^' Sacramento/' — 
the oath (or as we should call it the Sacrament)^ 
** because, if the money became forfeited, it was 
bestowed in rebus sacris et divinis."* 

Could pagan priests and gods thus gain money 
from an unsuccessftil litigant ? So also might the 
priests of Ethelred. '' If any money arises from 
divine [contradistinguished from secular] satisfaction, 
it is to be applied to the purchasing of prayers, and 
feeding them that serve God." 

Do not laws make, or destroy, those who originate or 
obey them ? Then mark in this instance, of an Anglo- 
Saxon king, indisputable proof of that national pros- 
tration which, as we pursue the inquiry a little further, 
will show up those results, which never fail to accom- 
pany any, and every mental degradation ; whether 
it spring from an innately vicious character, or cor- 
rupting religious institutions. For a national over- 
throw, followed this national humiliation. The histo- 
rian tells us, " the English put on airs of courage ;" 
for " they fitted out a fleet, so many as never before 
had been among the English nation in any king's 
days ; and they were all brought together to Sand- 
wich, to defend this land against every foreign 
army." But a storm having dashed some of them 
to pieces, '' the king went his way home ; and the 
earldomen and nobility lightly left the ships; and 
they let the whole nation's toil thus lightly pass 
away."f 

War raged for some time after this. Again and 



♦ RomantB Hisiaria, lib. iii., sec. 4, p. 245. 
t Bede : Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a.d. 1009. 
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again, were the Danes paid to quit the land ; and each 
ransom price, induced them to raise the demand still 
higher. Amid all the miseries induced by this state 
of national humiliation, the monks drove at their 
old trade — that of buying and selling relics : — 

" The Abbot of Peterborough went to the minster called Boneval, 
where St. Florentine's body lay. There he found a poor place, a poor 
abbot, and poor monks, for they had been plundered [by the Danes]. 
Then bought he there, of the abbot and of the monks, St. Florentine's 
body, all except the head, for five hundred pounds ; and then, when 
he came home again, he made an offering of it to Christ and St. 
Peter."* 

Superstition hastened destruction. 

It was during this universal prevalence of intestine 
war, famine, floods, and desolation, that '' the great 
council at Oxford had been held" under the 
auspices of Ethelred. His reign was a constant 
toil. From his coronation to his death, he had one 
continued conflict with the Danes; who, at his 
death, had made themselves masters of the prin- 
cipal towns, and having settled themselves in the 
heart of the kingdom, were in a condition soon to 
complete the conquest of the whole. According to 
the custom of the age, the piety of the Anglo-Saxon 
monarch was extolled beyond all praise. The old 
historians f tell us that being at prayers, on a day of 
battle, he resolved not to move till the service was 
over, though the Danes had in the early part of the 
conflict gained some advantage. " God," said they, 
" rewarded his piety with a single victory." 

Ethelred, " after a long, troublesome and ill- 
governed reign, died at London, and was buried in 

* Bede : Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

f Duntlm, p. 125, and Brompton, p. 808. 
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the Church of St. Paul/' and '' with him ended the 
Anglo-Saxon race of EngUsh kings."* 

Would they could be as easily dismissed in 
influence^ as they were now extinct in government. 
But they left an imperishable epitaph upon the tomb 
of vital Christianity in England. Here they had 
reigned in religion four hundred and eighteen years 
since Augustine's time ; and during all this time lent 
themselves to the despoiling power of the Church of 
Rome. Had you, however, engraved upon the 
sepulchre of Ethelred an " fdc jacet*' every way 
suitable to him, or his successors, and had it been 
in the few words, " Here hes the last Saxon despoiler 
of Christ's religion," it would have been true, but not 
the whole truth upon this momentous matter. For 
one, even of Ethelred's laws, is sought to be revived 
in the present day. He had said — 

" Let men often visit GU)d'3 chnrches with light and offering, and 
there often pray to Christ in their own persons." 

Why then, or there ? Because of the greater 
availment of prayer, when offered in hallowed places. 
Pagan idolaters, had always shown a fondness for this 
very thing ; so also did Mahomedans. Some Jews 
also, once followed the same mle. We here trace the 
marked agreement between religionists, living at remote 
periods, and under perfectly dissimilar civil and re- 
ligious institutions : an agreement which demonstrates 
the avidity with which nations will copy, although 
they do not acknowledge each other's authority. 

More than this ; it illustrates the fact, that by a 
moral assimilation, periods, however remote from each 



^ MiUcn'B Hittory of England, book yi. 
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other, are frequently brought together by an expres- 
sive agreement, in some one or other remarkable 
sameness of character. 

Whatever respect we might feel for the assumed 
religious motive which prompted Ethelred to enjoin 
this observance upon his people ; mingled as that 
respect must be, with lamentation at the positive 
religious loss which both the motive, and the act 
would entail, under a supposed invaluable gain : — ^that 
respect must be exchanged, for grave censure upon 
the men, who seek to carry us back to the period 
when Christianity received such deadly wounds at 
the hands of the men, who ministered at its altars. 

There are men in the present day who openly 
enunciate the same rule of prayer. In the porch of 
St. Matthias Church, Stoke Newington, are two 
large boards, one of which contains the following 
announcement : — 

" Febial Days."* — This church is open for private prayer from 
the time of matins [half-past ten] till one o'clock, and from three p.m. 
till eyening song" [half-past seyen in the eyening]. 

** This church " (unhappily not the only one) then 
unites the Anglo-Saxons of a.d. 1009 with their 
descendants of a.d. 1857, in the same spiritual de- 
generacy. Once bring the custom here recom- 
mended, to bear upon the minds and habits of the 
people generally; and the priest will soon stand 
higher in their estimation than Christ; and the 
church block up every scriptural avenue to the throne 
of God. The effect of such a custom is greater than 
the pretension. The virus outlives, and outspreads 



* Days set apart by priyate mdiyiduals from their ordinary 
and pleasure. 
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the virtue. " This church/' too, is enshrouded with 
''lights.** The proper officer brings them in, at a 
particular moment, places them reverently on the 
altar, and bows before them, and it. The appeal 
made by the priests of this church, is also based upon 
the non-payment of "fees." These, by the same 
public notification, are repudiated; and ''voluntary 
offerings" only are accepted. The intention is 
evident : they seek to lay hold of mind ; to fashion 
that mind, once grasped, according to their own 
model ; and then so to call forth all its powers, as to 
asdstthem in securing one great object: an object 
which shall exert a mightier charm, than even the 
unrivalled music of the service, which helps on the 
delusion of the whole. Such spurious attractions 
will, however, do again what they have done before. 
They will eat away the heaven-bom principles of 
religion; and, when these expire, all will be lost! 
The struggle is not between '*this church" of St. 
Matthias, and (happily for the locality) that archi- 
tectural gem of St Jude, standing off at the distance 
of scarcely two minutes' walk : but, between artificial 
lights and vital power ; between prayer offered in a 
church, and the prayer issuing from the heart'; be- 
tween an altar adorned by men, and the atonement 
offered by Christ ; between flowers which bedeck the 
font, the arches, and the altar of " this church ;" and 
the fruits of righteousness, which flourish only in 
those, who by the hand of God, are " planted in the 
coiuts of our God." 
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SECTION 11.— THE DANES. 

Canute. 

Canute was now master of England^ and servant to 
ecclesiastics. Among the kind offices he did them^ 
one was, publicly to honour a dead saint Elphege, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, was reputed a mart)T. 
He had been buried in St. Paul's minster, and now 
his body being taken up from the tomb, " the iUus- 
trious king and very many clergy, and also laity, 
carried in a ship his holy body over the Thames to 
Southwark ; then with worshipful band and sprightly 
joy bore him to Rochester, and then worshipfiiUy 
brought him into Christ's Church [Canterbury] and 
there deposited St. Elphege's holy body on the north 
side of Christ's altar, to the glory of God and the 
honour of the holy archbishop, and the eternal health 
of all who there daily seek to his holy body with a 
devout heart, and with all humility. God Almighty 
have mercy on all Christian men through St. Ephege's 
holy merits." ♦ 

The altar and relics were in gieat demand. With- 
out these, not any one important thing was done in 
the Church ; and independently of these, nothing of 
moment was attempted in the State. 

" This," then, ** is the provision which Canute, King 
of all England and of the Danes and Norwegians, 
made with consent of his wisemen, to the praise of 
God, and his own royal dignity, and the benefit of the 
people at the holy mid-winter [Christmas] tide at 
Winchester." The wording proves that the advisers 

• Bede: Angh- Saxon Chronicle, a,d, 1023. 
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under Ethelred occupied the same place under 
Canute. That unhappy Sa*xon monarchy as he tottered 
with a falling throne, exclaimed, '' Let every man 
diligently mind his Christianity." Canute, the Dane, 
as he refixes its position for himself, says, "The 
principal point is, that the one God be ever loved 
beyond every thing, and one Christianity be uni- 
formly observed, and King Canute be duly and 
truly loved and honom-ed." 

Our '' benefit " ? said the people. Cui bono ? Cui 
bono ? Tell us ivhat we get by your altar and its 
relics ? Listen, said the priests : 

1. " Let him that mU, or can, understand, that great and remark- 
able is that which the priest hath to do for the benefit 
cainto' B«. ^^ ^® people, if he aright propitiate the Lord. Great is 
the exorcism, remarkable is the consecration, by which 
he expels the devil and puts him to flight, as oft as he baptizeth a man 
or consecrates the Housel, for angels glide about the place and guard 
those holy actions, and assist the priest with a Divine power, as oft as 
he duly mimsters to Christ ; and this they always do, when, with 
inward earnestness of heart, they call upon Christ and intercede for 
the wants of the people."* 

And has it already come to this, that four hun- 
dred and twenty years practical operation of the 
*' rule of Christianity " introduced by Augustine, and 
carried forward by his successors, have taught men 
such absurd notions ; that priests feel themselves safe 
from pubUc execration when they foist upon the 
people, these worse than childish articles of belief? 
Tis even so. Nor was this all. For these laws 
repeated, and even enlarged, one of the most dan- 
gerous dogmas the Church of Rome ever uttered, 
when, by the mouth of Cuthbert, in a.d. 747, she 



Johnson : Spelman, vol. i., 589. 
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had declared the priest made an " atonement for the 
sins of the people," In this Danish law, he is said 
to " propitiate the Lord." And what is more ; this 
law laid the foundation of another dogma, alike false 
in character, deceptive in operation, and ruinous in 
power. " The inward earnestness of heart " are re- 
markable words, and stand associated with those 
actions of the priest by which he can ''propitiate 
the Lord," if they are performed *^ aright.** You 
have here the commencement of the doctrine of 
intention, which, we shall hereafter find, wrought out 
the most frightful results.* 

The second of Canute's laws is — 

2. " We charge that every Christian learn to know, at the least, 
the right faith, and be expert at Paternoster et Credo. He hath no 
Christian communion in the consecrated places of rest, after death, 
nor is he capable of the Housel in this life, who will not learn it." 

Then follows this remarkable canon : — 

3. " Let every Christian carefully learn to love God inwardly with 
the heart ; and diligently attend to the Divine doctors ; and study the 
laws and instructions of God to his own benefit. And let the Bishops 
be preachers and doctors of God's laws. The shepherds should be 
wakeful, and earnestly call out against invaders, that the fniious wolf 
may not tear in pieces or bite too many of the flock. And he who 

NEGLECTS TO HEAR God's AMBASSADOBS, LET HIM CONTEMD WITH 
GOD HIMSELF." 

The last clause may carry the appearance of a 
threat ; and might have been so designed. It, how- 
ever, contains a principle in religion which never, 
either before or subsequently, has been embodied in 
any canon or ecclesiastical authority. The principle 
is — individual responsibility to God. This Scriptural 
rule (for every man shall give account of himself to 



^ 



• See under a.d. 1322. 
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God) has not been carried into effect ; but rather it 
has been contravened^ contradicted^ openly and de^ 
claredly set at nought ; both by ecclesiastics alone, 
and by statesmen and priests conjoined. Had the 
golden principle been as studiously inwrought in 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence, as it unhappily has been 
denied even a recognition ; what spiritual wickedness 
in high places would it not have prevented — ^what 
heaps of rubbish, in the form of canon law, would it 
not have scattered to the four winds of heaven, or 
buried, en masse, in the depths of the sea ; — ^what 
innumerable blazing piles would it not have hindered 
being lit up— what shouts of malignant joy from 
diabolical fiends would it not have choked — what 
sighs and groans from saints '' slain under the altar" 
would it not have spared : and, above all, what dis- 
honour to the religion of the Son of God would it 
not have hurled back upon the enemies of the cross 
of Christ ! 

Is it too late to revive this law ? For be it re- 
membered, it is not repealed. It still stands part of 
canonical authority; and, as such, can legally be 
quoted, quite as appositely to any subject, as the 
canon of Elfric is now resuscitated as an authority 
in favour of semi-transubstantiation.* 

Had Canute's last law stood alone, it would have 
proved itself divinely pure ; but being surrounded 
by multitudes of other enactments of a perfectly 
opposite character, it has lost the prominent position 
it deserves to occupy ; and what is more, lost the 
benignant power it still more richly deserves to exert. 

Canute is often held up in our schools as an ex- 



* See under date a.d. 995. 
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ample of kingly wisdom in putting servile flatterers 
to the blush^ by the part he acted in a imique scene 
upon the sea-shore. Ought he not also to be honoured 
with higher honours? He is the only king who 
passed^ at least one law upon religion^ in full and 
complete harmony with the laws and spirit of Him^ 
who having given us evidences upon which to build 
our faiths leaves those evidences to work conviction 
upon every individual mind^ according to its moral 
aptitude to perceive their force, and comply with 
their obligation. 

Edward the Confessor. 

This monarch occupies a somewhat anomalous 
position in the history of the English Church. To 
him the title of '' Saint/' '' Martyr," '' Confessor,** has 
been given, just as suited the particular purpose for 
which his name has been mentioned. We do not 
find he was any sufferer on account of religion, 
unless we consider it as a sort of martyrdom, the 
mortification he privately laid upon himself firom a 
religious motive. He passed as a saint among the 
monks, who reaped great advantage firom his liberal 
disposition.* 

** A little before his death, he was heard to pray — ^that if it were a 
true visioD, not an illusion, which he had seen, God would give him 
strength to utter it ; otherwise not. Then he related how he had 
seen two devout monks, whom he knew in Normandy, who told him 
that they were sent messengers from God, to foretel that, because the 
great ones of England, dukes, lords, bishops, and abbots, were not 
ministers of God, but of the devil, God had delivered the land to 
their enemies ; and when he desired that he might reveal this vision, 
to the end they might repent, it was answered they neither will repent, 

• Rapin, i., 478. 
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ntttherwin God pardon them. At this relation, others trembling, 
Stigand, is said to have laoghed, as at the feverish dream of a doting 
dd man."* 

Stigand could do other things as well as laugh. 
He will appear again very shortly; with, not the 
laugh of scorn at the dream of '^ a doting old man/' 
but the laugh of joy, at the reaUties of an aspiring 
conqueror. 

Edward the Confessor made no ecclesiastical laws 
of his own. He contented himself, and pleased his 
admirers, by evincing an unusual zeal m administer- 
ing those of his prececessors among the Anglo-Saxon 
and Danish kings. 



• MiUmCs Hislwy of England, book vi. 
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SECTION IV.— THE NORMAN DYNASTY. 

William the Conquerok 

Was as decidedly the military, as Augustine more 
than four centuries and a half before, had been the 
ecclesiastical emissary of Rome. The Pope con- 
secrated a banner, which he deUvered to the Norman 
bastard, as the pledge of his sympathy in his pro- 
jected subjugation of England. By this he con- 
quered ; not, indeed, it the battle of Hastings, where 
Harold had stretched his letigth on the place of 
carnage ; but at Berhampstead, whither the Korman 
invader arrived on his way towards London. Before 
he reached this prime object of his ambition, he was 
met by three representatives of the church : Stigand, 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; Aldred, Archbishop of 
York; and the Bishop of Winchester. Two of 
these dignitaries were, from previous habits, admi- 
rably adapted to enter upon negociations which 
should secure to them all the advantages that 
could possibly arise from this eventful change of 
dynasty. Stigand had been first Bishop of Thetford, 
from which he was deposed by King Edward, 
"because he was nearest to his mother's counsel, 
and she went just as he advised her as people 
thought.'** Afterwards he was restored, and became 
Bishop of Winchester; and then reached "the 
highest stall " [Canterbury], after having " eaten at 
the best manger " [Winchester]. Aldred was a hero 
as well as an Archbishop. He seems to have sm:- 
passed another ecclesiastic of his times, who " bore 



Bede, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a.d. 1043. 
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his knapsack during his priesthood until he was a 
Bishop,*** which "he held eleven weeks and four 
days/' Him Aldred imitated ; and afterwards was 
honoured, so as to place the crown upon the 
Conqueror's head. 

The sword will henceforth supplant the cross, 
and uphold the crown. Hence the following 
recital : — 

** King William, in tlie fourth year of his reign, after the conquest 
of England, by the advice of his barons, caused the English noblemen, 
that were men of knowledge and learning in their own law, to be 

^^ summoned together through all the provinces of England, 

that he might hear their laws, rights, and customs ; there- 
foie twdve men, chosen out of every county of the whole nation, 
did make oath before the King that they would make known the 
sanctions of their own laws and customs, proceeding in a direct way 
without swerving to the right hand or the left; without making 
omissions, additions, or prevaricating variations. Therefore beginning 
with the laws of the Holy Mother, the church, because by her the 
king and kingdom stand upon a solid foundation, they declared her 
laws, liberties, and protection, saying — 

" Let the protection of God and the Holy Church be" — (the same 
as it had in former years, with this important addition) — ''if any man 
out of arrogance will not be brought to satis&ction in the Bishop's 
Court, let the Bishop notify him to the King ; and let the King con- 
strain the malefactor to ms^e satisfaction where the forfeiture is due ; 
that is, first to the Bishop, then to himself: so thebe shall be two 
flW0Bj>s; AND one swobd shall help the otheb." 

In this last sententious declaration lies embedded 
the whole system of religious force. The law itself 
declares much^ but defines little. The thirteen words 
might be tinned any way to suit a purpose. Despots^ 
and especially papist despots^ have generally been 
wary of their words ; and therefore it is that in this 
instance we find so studious a regard to brevity. 



* This was Leofgar. — Bede, a.d. 1056. 
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Under the sanction of this now clearly expressed 
principle, viz., that of the combined forces of eccle- 
siastical and secular authority, the future government 
of the people was to be conducted. Its results are 
registered in those penal laws which afterwards 
inflicted civil penalties for religious opinions ; such as 
fines, imprisonment, degradation, and " death by 
burning." 

The Eucharistic code was not enlarged by this 
unique national council. Indeed it appears upon the 
face of their proceedings that to make new laws was 
not their object. The customs that had been, were 
to remain untouched ; and these were then deemed 
amply sufficient in relation to the Lord's Supper. 
The record, however, is in itself remarkable; not 
less for having supplied the data by which we easily 
blend the past with the then future civil history of 
England ; but is still more impressive, in furnishing 
the connecting link, between theological error, and 
secular persecution. 

The miseries England suffered under this reign 
are patent to the world. The men who had assisted 
in placing William upon the throne came in for their 
share of misery. They had not to wait long before 
they were made to learn the lesson so frequently 
taught in the moral history of man, viz., that oppres- 
sors generally know how to press hardest upon the 
necks of those who lent themselves as stepping-stones 
for their exaltation. Bede thus recounts the acts of 
William : — 

'* The king had a great consultation and spoke very deeply with his 
witan concerning this land, how it was held, and what were its 
tenantry. He then sent his men over all England, into every shire, 
and caused them to ascertaui how many hundred hides it contained, 
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and what lands the kii^ possessed therein ; what cattle there were in 
the several counties, and how much revenue he ought to receive yearly 
from each. He also caused them to write down what belonged to his 
archbishops, to his bishops, his abbots, and his earls, and, that I may 
be brief, what property every inhabitant of all England possessed in 
land or in cattle, and how much money this was worth. So very 
narrowly did he cause the survey to be made, that there was not a 
single hide nor a rood of land, nor, it is shameful to state that which 
he thought no shame to do, was there an ox or a cow, or a pig passed 
by, and that was not set down in the accounts, and then all these 
writings were brought to him."* 

Nor did Stigand himself escape. The Conqueror 
even deposed him. Three of the Pope's legates, 
Hermenfide, bishop of Lyons, John and Peter, 
priests, cardinals were present at his deposition.f 
Bede thus continues his history : — 

** AJ>. 1070. — This year Lanfranc, abbot of Caen [in Normandy], 
came to England, and in a few days he was made Archbbhop of 
Canterbury. He was consecrated at his metropolis on the fourth 
before the kalends of September by eight bishops, his suffiragans ; the 
rest, who were absent, signifying through messengers, and by writings 
wh^ they could not be there." 

A correct idea may be formed of the state of the 
church at this period, by quoting one more (and it 
shall be the last) paragraph from this Anglo-Saxon 
chronicle. Speaking of the monastery of Canterbury, 
the monks of which Lanfranc imprisoned because of 



* Bedels Anglo- Saxon Chronicle^ a.d. 1085. 

f He was so fax restored as to appear at Lanfranc's council, held in 
1075, at which he is named " Stigand of Seolsey," which See shortly 
after became absorbed into that of Chichester. The discrepancy in 
the dates may be explained by the fact, that Bede sometimes places 
an event under a certain year, although the recital proves that it must 
have occurred at some other period. His chronological order is not 
invariably so precise as could be desired. 
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the resistance they raised against the abbot whom he 
had forced upon them, Bede says : — 

** The same year {i.e., the eighteenth of his prelacy) the dissensions 
were renewed, and the monks plotted the death of their ahbot, but one 
of them named Colomba being taken, Lanfiranc caused him to be 
brought to him. As he stood there before him, Lanfiranc asked if he 
desired to murder his abbot ? And the monk forthwith replied * Yes, 
if I could I would certainly kill him.' Then Lanfranc commanded 
that he should be tied up naked by the gates of St. Augustine, and 
suffer flagellation before aU the people ; that his cowl should then be 
torn off, and that he should be driven out of the city. This order was 
executed, and thenceforth, during Lanfiranc's life, sedition was sup- 
pressed by the dread of his seyerity." 

Though now brought to the commencement of the 
eleventh century, we are suppUed with few illus- 
trations upon the matter of the Eucharist ; the fact 
being, that mighty conflicts were going on between 
Norman oppressors and their EngUsh resistants. 
Lanfranc held his synods. At one of them, cele- 
brated at Winchester, this subject engaged attention, 
when it was decreed : — 

1. " Of altars, that they be of stone.* 
AJ>. 1071. 2. " That the sacrifice be not of beer, or water alone, but 

of Wines mixed with water only. 
3. '' That the bells be not tolled at celebrating at the time of the 

* This was a repetition of an old canon, dating 740, which said, 
** Let no altars be consecrated by unction with chrism, unless they be 
of stone." Probably this very canon was based upon the twenty-sixth 
canon of Epone, in 517. The iigunction was copied from Moses 
(£xodu8 XX. 24, 25), with this difference ; — the command was to make 
it of earth ; the permissum was to make it of stone. 

f " Secret." — This word (mystery, or " holy mystery," which before 
this period was repeatedly used) has been made by ecclesiastics to 
mean more than it ever ought to have conveyed. They have so con- 
strued it as to make an idol of a word. Lord Bacon mentions four 
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This secret is the act going before the elevation of 
the Host. The bells were rung as soon as the con- 
secration was finished to excite the people to prayer ; 

idols : those of the tribe, or general prejudices ; those of the den, or 
prejudices which pertain to every individual of the race ; those of the 
maricet-plaee, or prejudices which arise out of words and terms in 
eommon use ; -and those of the theatre, or prejudices connected with 
Tinonaiy theories. He might have added, the idol of the altar, or 
those prejudices wMeh spring out of a word, or rather out of one 
monoeyUable. That one awful monosyllable will be found described 
liexeafter. It forms part of a sentence, which itself became depen- 
dent upon the unknown intention of the person whose duty it was then 
and there ** roundly and distinctly to utter these secret words of the 
canon.'* Why? Because by Romanists this word ^'secret" is made 
to mean the same as ** sacrament." But " it is very false to say that 
the Latin word sacramentum is equivalent to the Greek word fiaoHiploy 
kft iaeramenHnn signifleth an oath, which the Greek word doth not ; 
and also it indudeth holiness, which the Greek word doth not/'* 
Mystery and sacrament cannot be identical; or we should read 
** the sacrament of God's will (Eph. i. 9) ; the sacrament of piety 
(1 Thn. liL 16) ; the sacrament of a dream (Daniel ii. 18, 30, 47) ; 
the sacrament of the seven stars (Rev. i. 20) ; and the sacrament of 
the woman (Rev. xvii. 7)."f " The earliest perversion of this word 
fiavr^pUiy from its genuine and original sense (a secret, or something 
ooneealed), was in making it denote some solemn or sacred ceremony. 
Among the different ceremonies employed by the heathens in their 
idolatrous supeistitions, some were public and performed in the open 
courts, or in those parts of the temple to which all had access ; others 
were more secretly performed in places from which the crowd was 
carefully excluded. These secret rites, on account of this very 
circumstance,' their secrecy, were generally denominated mysteries. 
The- Christian worship, Which though essentially different from ^ 
pagan rites^ yet had as much resemblance in this circumstance — ^the 



• Fulhe's Translation of the Bible, 493 : published by the Parker 
Society. 

f Campbell Dissertations, part L, dissertation z., seclion i., ix., & x.^ 
pp. 298, 303—4. 
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for as yet the worshipping of the Host was not 
known. 



4. ** That chalices be not of wax or wood. 
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exdusion of the multitade — as would give sufficient handle to the 
heathen to style them the Christian mysteries. Probably the term 
would be first applied only to what was called in the primitiYe church 
the EucJiariii, which we call the Lord's Supper, and afterwards 
extended to baptism and other sacred ceremonies. In regard to the 
first-mentioned ordinance, it cannot be denied that in the articles of 
concealment, there was a pretty close analogy. Not only were all 
infidels, both Jews and Gentiles, excluded from witnessing the com- 
memoration of the death of Christ, but even many beUevers, particu- 
larly the catechumens and the penitents ; the former because not yet 
initiated by baptism into the church; the latter, because not yet 
restored to the communion of Christians, after having fiJlen into 
scandalous sin. Besides, the secrecy that Christians were often, on 
account of the persecutions to which they were exposed, obliged to 
observe, which made them meet for social worship in the night time, 
or very early in the morning, would naturally draw on their cere* 
monies, from the Gentiles, the name of mysteries. And it is not 
unreasonable to think that a name which had its rise among their 
enemies, might afterwards be adopted by themselves.'** This distin- 
guished theologian and lingmst also says, ** In the communion office of 
the Church of England the elements, after consecration, are sometimes 
termed Jioly mysteries '*'\' In what sense are these words now used ? 
In the old Roman, or ecclesiastical meaning ? Then they mean too 
much. They convey the delusive idea of some hidden virtue. But 
this the Jews themselves, passionately fond as they were of ceremonial 
institutions, never once imagmed. It is a curious circumstance that 
they drew a broad distinction between the non-cammumcation of a 
ceremonial holiness and the actual conveyance of ceremonial hnpwriiy, 
*' If one have holy flesh in the skirt of his garment, and with his skirt 
do touch bread or pottage, or wine or oil, or any meat, shall it be holy ? 



* Campbell Dissertations ^ part L, dissertation x., sections i., ix. & x., 
pp. 298, 303—4. 

f See the Exhortation in the present Rubric. 
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At another council — 



c< 



Id the reign of William, the glorious King of the English, the 
ninth year, was assembled in the chiLrch of the blesssed 

AJX 1074. 

i^>ostle Paul, London, a coondl of the whole English 
nation, Tiz., of bishops, abbots, and many persons of religious order." 

It was decreed — 

** That monks observe their order according to the rule of Benedict 
If any without license, are discovered to have anything of their 
own, and do not with repentance confess, and discard it before they 
die, let not the beUs be tolled ; nor the salutary sacrifice he offered for 
ssKh am one ; nor is he to he huried in the ehurchyardJ' 

This denunciation was designed to frighten two 
parties : disobedient monks, — by punishing them with 
a denial of the usual mass^ for the repose of their souls 
at death ; and also casting their bodies out of the 
churchyard: and refractory people, whom it was 
intended to induce to argue in this form, " If such be 
the pimishment inflicted upon disobedient monks^ 
what may not we expect, if we resist the church ?" 

Lanfranc died, and the See of Canterbury re- 
mained vacant nearly five years. Bede calls him 
*' the patron of monks ; but we trust that he has 
entered into the kingdom of heaven." If, however, 
he patronized monks, he pillaged the clergy. 



And the priest answered and said. No. Then said Haggai : If one 
that is undean by a dead body touch any of these, shall it he unclean f 
And the priest answered and said. It shall be unclean. (Haggai ii. 
12, 13.) " Holy mysteries," under the Christian dispensation, which 
is one of essential principles, rather than of ritual observances ; is 
surely an exceptionable, form of words: especially so, since ''the 
English word mystery is as commonly used profanely and secularly 
as any other word. For what is more common among artificers 
than their science or mystery of weaving, of dying, and such like?'' 
(Fulhe's Translations of the Bible (Parker Society), page 495.) 
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Many and urgent were the applications made to 
William RuAis to fill the vacant See of Canterbury, all 
the profits of which he kept to himsell At length the 
bishops went to him in a body, with ** May it please 
your Majesty to allow us to prepare a prayer, to be 
put up in all our churches, that God would grant you 
his grace to appoint an archbishop of Canterbury ;" 
to whom he replied, " You may pray as you like ; I 
shall do as I like."* 

At length Anslem succeeded to the archiepiscopal 
chair. He revived synods. One was held at West- 
minster " with the consent of the king and principal 
men of the whole realm, the archbishop petitioning 
that they might be present, to the intent that what 
was done might be more unanimously observed, 
especially because for long want of synods. Christian 
zeal was grown cold." 

Now conunenced the enforcement of celibacy of 
priests. And it is remarkable to find that it stands 
connected with the Eucharist. It was decreed — 

** That no priest manry a wife, or retain her. 

** That the priest who is lewd with a woman is not a 
wnuimiilaK. '^^'^ priest; let him not celebrate mass, or be heard 
by others if he do." 

The ulterior purpose covered over by this last 
interdict, was not so much to denounce lewd priests, 
as to dishonour married priests. This appears in the 
very next council ; where, when speaking of priests 
generally, it decreed — 

" That such of them as have kept or taken women, since the prohi- 
bition at London [the one above] and have celebrated 
H^* "nit. °^*^» ^^ ^ wholly discard them as not to be with, or 
meet them in any house knowingly ; and that the woman 



♦ Henry* 9 History of England, vol. i. 
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may not Uye on any ground that belongs to the church. Let such 
priests as chuse to live with women, t n cofUempt of God^s altar and 
their holy orders, be deprived of their office and benefice^ and put out 
of the choir, being first pronounced in£unous. 

** And if he celebrate mass, and do not leave his woman, let him be 
excommunicate, unless he come to satis£Bu;tion within eight days after 
summons. 

*' All archdeacons shall swear that they will not take money to 
tolerate men in transgressing this statute ; nor for tolerating priests 
whom they know to keep women, to celebrate mass, or to have vicars. 
Deans shall do the same. He that refuses shall forfeit his arch- 
deaconry or deanery. 

"The bishops shall take away all the moveable goods of such 
priests, deacons, subdeacons, and canons as shall offend herdn for the 
future ; and also their adulterous concubines, with their goods." 

Again^ you read — 

** We forbid priests, deacons, subdeacons, and canons to live with 
women not allowed by law. But if they adhere to their 
A.D. 1H7. concubines, or wives ^ let them be deprived of their eccle- 
siastical order, dignity, and benefice. If any such are 
parish priests, we cast them out of the choir, and decree them to be 
infamous. 

"We require archdeacons to use their utmost diligence for the 
rootvng tnU this plague from the church of Grod." 

This completed^ what Elfric commended m a.d. 967, 
and the canon of 1009 had encom-aged ; by granting 
the unmarried priest " the worldly honour of being 
equal to a thane, both as to rights in his life and at 
his burial." 

At length the Pope himself takes this matter in hand. 
Innocent II. sent a legate into England. His name was 
Alberic, Bishop of Ostia. He held a national council 
at Westminster, eighteen bishops and thirty abbots 
being also present and consenting. Among the 
rest of their decrees, we have these upon the 
Eucharist : — 
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** That the body of Christ be not reserved above eight days ; and 
that it be not carried to the sick, but by a priest or 

-^jjjJJJ*" deacon ; in case of necessity by any one, but with the 
greatest reverence." 

Only sacred hands were to administer sacred 
things. The law was — 

" As it is abominable for laymen to say mass and consecrate the 
sacrament, so is it ridiculous for a clergyman to carry arms and fight 
in wars. * 

** Following the holy fathers, we deprive priests, deacons, and sob- 
deacons both of their office and benefice, if they are gwUy ofmarriay 
or concubinary, and forbid any to hear their mass." 

'^ Guilty of marriage!" — ^This ulterior purpose 
had, thirty-six years before, induced the denuncia- 
tion against priests living with women. The 
reason for these prohibitions of priests marrying 
was as simple as it was wicked. That reason is 
found in one great fact. Rome sought to concen- 
trate all the sympathies of the priesthood within 
itself. Once allow priests to mix up with other 
human beings ; feel what and as they feel : in short 
have something in conunon with other people, and 
*' the gain of her craft" would be lost. Hence the 
law of 960, "That no priest desert the church 
to which he has been blest and married," nor '' too 
much love the company of women, but love his lawful 
wife, that is, the church." And again, in 1237, 
the reigning evil [the matrimony of priests] was 
denounced, ** because of the lessening the goods of 
the church." Here was the grand motive ; the all- 
pervading desire of the master-purpose of Rome — 
to grasp wealth ; every thing was to turn to gold, 
and all that gold was to cling to herself. Whoever, 
therefore, was likely to lessen this wealth, by turning 
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the offerings of the dyings into other channels than 
those of an ecclesiastical character^ would assuredly 
hear an awful denunciation levelled against him> fol- 
lowed by expulsion both from office, and benefice.* 

Had this conflict been restricted to the marriage 
of priests, they and the Pope might have been lefl 
to fight out their own battles alone. But imhappily 
the laity were dragged into the matter. Priests that 
married at all were to be expelled their livings ; lay- 
men that married twice, or the bachelor who married 
a widow, were to be hanged ! And that by virtue 
of statute law, copied, as that law was, from a foreign 
canon law. Here it is : — 

" Concernixig men twice married, whom the Bishop of Kome, by a 
oomtitiition made at Lions, hath exdaded from all clerk's privilege, 
whereupon the prelates have prayed for to have them delivered as 
derks ; bat justice shall be executed upon them as upon other lay 
people-^f 

How long did it last ? Down to 1547 ; this wicked 
law remained in force : ah ! and was frequently ex- 
ecuted ! Edward VI. modified it so as to give the 
benefit of clergy to those persons who ** have been 
divers and sundry times married to any single woman, 
or single women ; or to any widow, or widows ; or to 
two wives or more ; any law, statute, or usage to the 



* It may serve to illustrate the sytematic cupidity of those days to 
quote what Bede states. Under date a.d. 1044, he says, "This 
year Eadsine gave up the bishopric (Canterbury) by reason of his 
infirmity ; and he blessed thereto Siward as bishop, by the king's leave 
and counsel. It was known to few men before it was done, because 
the archbishop thought that some other man would obtain or buy it 
whom he could less trust in and be pleased with, if more men should 
know it." — Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

t 4th of Edward I., cap. v., a.d. 1276. 

K 
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contrary notwithstanding."* If a man could read or 
write, he was not now to be hanged ; but if he could 
do neither, the scaffold waited his return from the 
altar, where, on his marriage, he had taken the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper ! This modified law 
continued until the year 1828, when both it, and the 
statute it had relaxed, were repealed. 

Thus to have mixed up marriage, with the Eucha- 
rist, must have proved an awfiil, and even revolting, 
evil. It had began in 1108 with priests; from them 
it extended to the laity, upon whom the heaviest 
portion of the legal calamity fell ; and had, therefore, 
remained four hundred and thirty-nine years in ex-? 
istence ! The records of the judgment seat, if they 
could be obtained, would illustrate the complaint of 
the canon of a.d. 1308, that secular judges '* did not 
stick " to execute this law upon the clergy as weU 
as the people. But such records are not now extant 
If they were, they would increasingly exhibit the 
extent to which those statutes and canons stretched 
their appalling authority. Who could have dreamed 
that such would ever have been the perversion of 
Christ's death ! No one : unless he had heard of 
pagan abominations, emanating from pagan laws of 
abstinence. 



♦ 1 Edward VI., cap. xii., sec. 16. 
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SECTION v.— THE PLANTAGENETS ; OR, THE SAXONS 

RESTORED. 

If *'the proceedings of the new race of kings, 
gave great hopes to good men," * what expectations 
are we to cherish as to the old race of primates ? 
From time, almost immemorial, they had been ex-" 
tremely sensitive upon matters of priority, rank, 
power, and wealth, among themselves. Law had 
often stepped in with her aid to defend the weaker, 
or in support of the stronger brother. Monarchs 
were as frequently appealed to for a kind word, or an 
angry frown: him at Rome had not unfrequently 
been favoured with tacit acknowledgement of being 
'^ venerated throughout these isles," by disputatious 
bishops laying their complaints against each other at 
his feet; or carrying away with them the heavily 
paid-for decree in their favour. 

But now a new scene opens to us. Richard, who 
had succeeded the murdered Thomas Becket, was, 
as Archbishop of Canterbury, embroiled with Roger, 
Archbishop of York, as to the right of certain 
dioceses; and consequent equal rank with him of 
Canterbury. Frequent were their appeals to the 
monarch, and to the Pope. At length, 

** A council was held, at which the Cardinal Hugo, or Hugezun, 
was sent from Rome to settle the disputes. A large assem- 
blage of prelates was present ; but when Roger saw Richard placed 
at the right hand of the Legate, and the left assigned to him- 
self, he thrust himself into the lap of Canterbury; hereupon the 

♦ Rapin, ii., 277. 
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servants of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and even the Bishops 
themselves, threw him flat on the ground, trampled on him, and rent 
his cope ; at which the whole council broke up, and the Cardinal with- 
drew in great hurry and confusion. The two Ardibishops vented 
their indignation against each other by complaints to the King, and 
mutual appeals to the Pope." * 

At the councQ where this scene was enacted, the 
King was not present ; but at another council, where 
the canon (about to be quoted) was passed, the King 
with his son Henry were both present in the assembly, 
and were consenting parties to its decisions. The 
Archbishop opened the Synod by intimating that he 
*' rather chose to adhere to the niles of the Fathers, 
than to make new ones,** Among the decrees of six 
preceding foreign councils, and the decrees of nine 
popes, upon a great variety of ecclesiastical matters ; 
he adopts the decree of Pope Julius,f which reads 
thus : — 

** We forbid the Eucharist to be sopt, as if the Com- 

A.IX II7A. ^^^^'^ ^^^ ^7 ^^ means more entirely administered. 
HMU7 II. Kex. Christ gave a sop only to that disciple whom he pointed 
out for a traitor, and that not to denote tiie Institvtion of 
this Sacrament. 

And that Pope Julius was here right, appears con- 
firmed by the historic relation given by the Apostle 
(John xiii. 30). '* He [Judas] then having received 
the sop [which was the last, or concluding act of the 
Passover, and the formal intimation firom the master 
of the house that it was closed], '^ went immediately 
out, and it was night.'* Judas was present, there- 



♦ Johnson's Historical Remarks at the end of his Laws, A.D. 1175. 

f Bishop Burnet thinks Julius ought not to have this canon 
attributed to him, seeing it might more correctly be ascribed to some 
other authority. 
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fore, as a Jew at the national Passover, but not 
present at ''the mstitution" of this Eucharistic 
solemnity. 

But this solitary light, in the midst of surrounding 
darkness, served to depict more impressively the 
thick gloom spread over all people. Feeble as it 
was, it almost immediately disappeared; for the 
canon that immediately followed, enjoined — 

'' We charge that the Encharist be not consecrated in any chalice 
not made of gold or silver ; and that no Bishop bless a chalice of 
tin.'' 

The reason of ** tin " being interdicted, was, that 
as an inferior metal, it was not to be used for the 
Eucharist, properly and purely — the Eucharist ; but, 
as we shall afterwards find, it was to be the metal in 
which the subordinate part of the Eucharistic element 
of wine and water was to be reserved. And, in this 
respect, it was an advanced step towards the now 
rapidly-^ccmnulating Eucharistic errors. 

Twenty years elapse ; and we find Hubert Walter 
on the archiepiscopal throne. He was Legate a latere 
from the Pope, and likewise had the King's com- 
mission to act as Chief Justiciary or Vice Roy of 
England. This latter dignity the Pope compelled 
him to resign, as contrary to the canon law. He took, 
however, the Chancellorship, since no cause of blood 
can be tried in Chancery. This Legate went to 
York, 

** And came there on the Lord's-day, being the Feast of the apostle 
St. Barnabas, and was received by the clergymen in solemn procession, 
and was introduced into the Church of the Cathedral See. On 
Monday he caused Assizes de novel Disseisin and de Mort d^Ancestre 
and of all the Pleas of the Crown to be holden by his officers, but he 
and his officials held pleas of Christianity \i.e,^ the Eodeam\i^ 
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CJourts]. On the Wednesday and Thursday, having assembled 
together in the Church of St. Peter, the Legate himself sat in a 
choir aloft, and celebrated a most famous council, in which he ordained 
the under-written decrees to be kept." 

The first of which is this : — 

** Whereas the Salutary Host hath a pre-eminence* among the other 

Sacraments of the church, therefore the devotion of the priests ought 

to be more particularly employed upon it; that so it 

A J) 1195. "^^y ^® consecrated with humility, received with awe, 

Ridurd I. Bez. administered with reverence. And let the minister of 

the altar be sure that bread and wine and water be 

furnished for the sacrifice ; and let it not be celebrated without a 



♦ It is scarcely possible to estimate the full effect which thus 
giving to the Eucharist a pre-eminence has had upon the minds of 
men. It may be said to be, the cardinal error of Rome, for it cut up 
every principle of piety. Unhappily the error still prevails, and that 
among Protestants, who never suspect whence they borrowed the idea. 
To sit down at the Lord's Supper is regarded by too many as the 
crowning act of a religious profession. Christianity and the Com- 
munion Table arc virtually placed side by side. The consequence is, 
we have more members of churches than true believers. Even faith- 
ful men themselves are often found placing this rite in too h^h a 
position. Let it, however, be distinctly known that a mighty injury 
is done to real godliness by any and every such undue exaltation. 
The higher the order of personal piety, the greater is the hesitation 
frequently evinced to approach the Table ; while the less of genuine, 
heartfelt, consistent piety professed, the more forward the person 
becomes to rush to it, in order to satisfy his own mind that all has 
been done that is required to establish his reputation among other 
communicants, or in the general ranks of society. Obedience to the 
" letter," killeth ; culture of the " spirit," giveth life. The history 
of this canon illustrates the apostolical declaration. Its prior history 
shows a constant accumulation of error, until the whole reached this 
apex; and its after-history as painfully shows a rapidly-increasing 
amount of impiety and persecution. Against these evils, Protestants 
have studiously to guard themselves. The spirit of many Protestant 
Churches runs in the same direction. It is true an opposite road is 
taken, but the same citadel may be reached by different routes. 
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lettered minister ; and let care be taken that the Host be reserved in 
a dean and decent pyx, and let it be renewed every Lord's-day. 

"As oft as the Communion is to be given to the infirm, let the 
priest in person carry the Host in a clerical habit, suitable to so great 
a Sacrament, with a light going before it, unless the roughness of the 
weather, or the difficulty of the way, or some other obstacle, do not 
admit of it. 

" We forbid the priest to make a bargain for celebrating mass at a 
eertain price ; but that he take that only which is offered at the mass. 

'* And let the Sacrament of the Eucharist be consecrated in a silver 
ehaUce, where there is a sufficiency for it " [i.e. where the church was 
" a ilEtt one "]. 

The priests were commanded "that as they are 
superior to others in dignity, so they may give them 
a more perfect scheme and pattern of decency, by 
not going in copes with sleeves." " They who have 
received the crown [the tonsure] from the Bishop, 
shall preserve the crown and tonsure, and if out of 
contempt they do it not, let them be compelled to 
it by deprivation of their benefices, if they have any. 
Let them who have no benefices be clipped against 
their wills by the Archdeacons or Deans ! " 

Five years after this, another council was held at 
Westminster, where the following canons were 
made : — 

" Whereas an error" [even to that of a word being incorrectly pro- 
nounced] " in Divine offices endangers both the souls and bodies of 
men, it is wholesomely provided by this council that the 
A.D. isoa words of the canon be roundly and distinctly pronounced 
by every priest in celebrating mass ; not curtailed by a 
hasty, or drawn out into an immoderate length by an 
affectedly slow pronunciation, but rehearsed plainly and distinctly, 
without clipping or mangling the words.* 

'* A priest may not celebrate twice a day, unless the necessity be 
nzgent When he does, let nothing be poured into the chalice after the 



* See also Canon a.d. 1322. 
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receiying of the blood at the first celebration ; but let the least drops 
be diligently supped out of the chalice, and the fingers sucked or licked 
with the tongue, and washed ; and washings kept in a dean [tin] 
vessel to be had for this purpose ; which washings are to be drank 
after the second celebration, except a Deacon or some other considera- 
ble minister be present to drink the washings at the first celebration. 
Further, let the Eucharist be reserved in a clean decent pyx, and so 
carried to the sick with a clean cloth laid over it, and a candle and a 
cross before it, unless the sick man live at too great a distance. Let 
the Host be renewed every Lord's-day. And let there be a distinction 
between the consecrated and tmconsecrated hosts, that the one be not 
taken for the other. Further, let the Eucharist be given in private to 
no impenitent person ; but it is to be given in public to every one that 
earnestly repents, so that his crime be not notorious,** 

Could ever a greater premium be offered for secret 
crimes ? 

If Hubert Walter, from whom this famous de- 
cree issued, had been obsequious to the Pope ; 
his successor, Langton, was haughty and imperious 
to King John. He was roughly handled by both 
of them. Walter, however, did himself honour by 
declaring that John's resignation of the crown and 
kingdom to the See of Rome was invalid. This 
was the more remarkable, as he was nominated 
and consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury by the 
Pope, who laid the King and kingdom under an 
interdict for not receiving him as the Primate. 
Eventually the King submitted. 

Synods were rarely held during the national tur- 
moils of this period. Langton, however, summoned 
a council ; and, among other decrees, said — 

*' We decree that both the nocturnal and diurnal office be celebrated 

with diligence and devotion as God gives abUUif : and 

A.D. 123X that all the Sacraments, those of baptism and the altar 

eapecially, be performed with such devotion as God m- 

spires ; that the words of the canon, especially of the consecration 

of Christ's Body, be perfectly pronounced. After the priest hath re- 
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c^yed tbe Lord's body and blood at the altar, let bim not twice drink 
the wine poured into the chalice^ or spilt on his fingers, though he do 
celebrate again the same day." 

The reason for the last claiise^ according to Lind- 
wood, was this. The priest was obliged, after every 
mass^ to pour wine into the chalice, that so the 
remains of the Sacramental wine might be clean 
washed out of the cup. He was to suck or lick his 
fingers, lest any particle of that wine should adhere 
to them, and also drink the wine with which he had 
washed out the chalice. But he could not do this 
if he knew he had to celebrate a second time ; for 
the drinking of the tinconsecrated wine broke his 
&st, though drinking of the consecrated cup did not ; 
and the mass was to be celebrated only by such as 
were iasting. 

These minute regulations, as to what may be called 
the apparatus of the celebration, were of secondary 
moment, compared with the principle declared in the 
first clause. There, an emphatic distinction is drawn 
between abiUty and inspiration. The one, God gives 
at the time the priest offers up prayers ; of the other 
he becomes possessed, when he celebrates the Sacra* 
ments of Baptism and the Lord's Supper. Of this 
'^ inspiration" the priest could boast : and if his claim 
were admitted by the people, of that inspiration they 
of course would stand in awe. This arrogant pre- 
tension is one, among other illustrations^ of the 
cumulative character and the aggravated guilt which 
pertained to Eucharistic errors. Two hundred years 
prior to this,* the church had declared angels were 
present at the celebration of the Lord's Supper; 



* See page 113. 
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now '* God himself inspires " the priest. The '^ in- 
ward earnestness of heart/' which then he was 
enjoined to guard, is now more than supplied 
him ; for, according to this new law, if the words of 
the canon were '* perfectly pronounced," inspiration 
had accompanied them. Considerable pains must 
have been taken to concoct this invention. It flowed 
out of the pre-existing opinion; but still every 
mind would not have been able to csirry that opinion 
out, either so far, or in such a form. The fact that it 
was now so developed, proves, that some difficulty 
had been experienced in reconciling the minds of 
the people to all that the priests then taught ; and, 
therefore, they settled the matter by laying claim to 
inspiration. Beheve this: and the fixture course, 
both of priests and people, was paved before them. 
Another canon required — 



" That every church have a silver chalice, with other decent vessels, 
and a clean, white, large linen cloth for the altar. Let the old 
corporals, which were not fit for the altar, he put in the place ap- 
pointed for the relics, or he humt in the presence of the Archdeacon 
if they were consecrated. And let Archdeacons take care that the 
cloths and other ornaments of the altar he decent ; that hooks be fit 
for singing and reading ; that there be two suits of vestments for the 
priests ; and that the attendants at the altar wear surplices ; that due 
esteem be paid to Divine offices." 

Archdeacons were also enjoined to 

'' Take care that the canon of the mass be correct ; and that the 
priest can rightly pronounce (at least) the words of the canon, and 
that he knows the true meaning of them. And let them look dili- 
gently that the Host be kept under lock and key." 

These and his other decrees were to be '* read and 
explained yearly in the Episcopal Synods.*'''^ The 

* See ante page 45, under 740. 
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excommunications were to '* be read four times in 
every year in the parish churches." 

The next Archbishop who appears in the character 
of an ecclesiastical legislator was Edmund Rich^ or 
Edmund of Abindon. He was remarkable for learn- 
ing and piety^ and was zealous to reform many 
Popish scandals. For this he incurred the displeasure 
both of the Pope and the King. He died in volun- 
tary exile, and was canonized by the Pope two 
hundred years after his death. The place where his 
Constitutions were made, does not appear. He begins 
by charging 

** All ministers of the church, especially priests, diligently to ex- 
amine themselves hy the testimony of their own consciences in what 
state, and for what end, they entered into orders." 

Some he described as Irregulars — as, for example, 
'^ Advocates in cases of blood; Simoniacs, or that 
were ordained by Schismatics, Hereticks, or such as 
were excommunicated by name;" and otherwise 
canonically irregular. Respecting the Lord's Supper, 
he said — 

" When the Eucharist is to he carried to a sick man, the priest [is] 

to have a dean decent box, and in it a very clean linen cloth, in which 

to carry the Lord's body to the sick man, with a little 

A.D 1M6 ^^ going before to stir up the devotion of the feithful 

Bmrj UL Bex. \^y jts sound : and let the priest go on this occasion with 

his stole and in his surplice, if the sick man be not too 

Dur distant. And let him have a silver or tin vessel always to carry 

with him to the sick, appropriated to this special purpose, that is 

for giving the washings of his fingebs to be drunk by the 

SICK HAN* AFTER THE TAKING OF THE EuCHARIST."-f- 



* This indignity was a violation of an old law, as old as 740, 
which said •* the Viaticum " was to be given to dying men. That 
*' Viaticum " was the whole body and blood of Christ : so, at least, the 
church had taught, and therefore the people might thus complain to- 
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If this Edmund were sincere, as doubtless he was, 
in his efforts to reform the priesthood, it is painful to 
trace in his laws such clear evidence of the blind 
superstition of that age. " The cup of blessing ** is 
withheld, and the washings of the priest's fingers 
^ven instead ! Yes, and the washings of those very 
priests whom this very archbishop, in a preceding 
canon, had thus denounced : — 

<<We forbid clergymen the ill practice, by which all that drink 
together are obliged to equal draughts, and he carries away the credit 
who hath made most drunk, and taken off the largest cups.* There- 
fore we forbid all forcing to drink. Let him that is culpaUe be 
8Uiq)ended from office and benefice. We forbid the publication of 
Scottales to be made by priests [in the church]. If any priest or 

the priests, " You palm off upon us the washings of priests' fingers. 
Give us both the holy bread and the holy wine, or you hazard our 
salvation." We give you, said they, the holy bread only ; for that 
has within it the essence of the holy wine, as well as the species of 
bread. Hence sprang up a conflict between priests and people — a 
conflict which lasted several years, and was at length settled bj fViar 
John in 1281, whose third canon upon this point will be read with 
additional interest when this conflict is recollected to have occurred. 

f By a subsequent canon (1367) ** the cd^MratarwBS not [himself] 
to drink the washings of his fingers and of the cup. ** Let the offender 
know that he is suspended from his office, unless perchance he is 
compelled by necessity, which we think fit thus to explain and limit, 
viz. : If espausais [which were separate from the solemnization of 
marriage] are to be made on a Festival that has nine Lessons, or in 
Lent, or in the Ember weeks, or on account of the sudden illness of a 
fellow-priest, or of his manifest absence on the business of the church, 
or upon his own necessary occasions." Plenty of latitude for licentious 
priests! 

• Pagan devotees had set them the example. On the 14th of 
February they kept a feast in honour of Bacchus, when " a capacious 
vessel was broached, and he that could drink down his companions had 
a golden etown.**^'Archaologkg Auic^e, lib. iL, cap. 10, p. 75. 
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deik do this, or be present at Scottales let him be canonically 
pnniahed." 

Thirty-six years before, '' drinking bouts/' as they 
were called, had been prohibited, " for from thence 
come quarrels, and then laymen beat clergymen 
and fall under the canon,'' i.e., were cited into 
and punished by the ecclesiastical courts, of which 
many of these clergjnnen might themselves be the 
judges; and which office they fiUed by virtue of 
institution, in case the living was '^ a Peculiar." 

What awful evidences are these canons of the 
deplorable condition of both the priests and people 
of that period ! They are not, however, the only 
evidences that gross vices invariably spring out of 
superstition, for one more proof remains to be pro- 
duced, and that from the same canons. It was 
therefore added — 

'* At the celebration of mass, let not the priest when he is going to 
gire himself the host first kiss it ; because ho ought not to touch it 
with his mooth before he receives it. But if (as some do) he takes it 
off from the patten, let him, after mass, cause both the chalice and 
the patten to be rinsed in water ; or else only the chalice if he did not 
take it from the patten. Let the priest have near to the altar a 
very dean doth, cleanly and decently covered and every way inclosed, 
to wipe his fingers and lips after receiving the sacrament of the altar." 

Does the reader ask, how did all this superstition 
become so consolidated and unbroken ? Did it arise 
from ignorance, so that the people were ignominiously 
content to be '' betokened by the water,*' while the 
priests were " betokened by the wine ? *' Not exclu- 
sively so. Was it that there was something beside, 
and apart from religion, which engrafting itself upon 
their professedly sacred institution, gave to the extra- 
neous matter a peculiar power, just in proportion as 
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it weakened the truly religious element ? Not alto- 
gether. Was it,for instance, that that ecclesiastical cess- 
pool, the confessional, stood hard by the altar, so that 
you could not approach the latter except by going roimd 
the former ? Not wholly so. There must have been 
some hidden spring of this monster evil ; some secret 
power which threw a besotting and polluting influence 
over the whole Eucharistic errors ; something quite 
detached from religion, and yet a something in which 
the priests and the people were most emphatically 
implicated. Law drove both to the altar : the one 
to administer, and the other to receive a certain rite. 
But neither law, nor superstition ahne, would have 
served to keep up this systematic and monster offence 
against Christ ; unless there had been at the same 
time some latent, but all-inducing attraction. We 
arraign two guilty parties: the priest as princept 
criminis, and the people as accessories before and 
after the fact. A conjoint iniquity was committed; 
and it consisted in this: they conspired to make 
THE Eucharist a business transaction. 

It was bought and sold as any other thing. It was 
sold by legal covenants and deeds, and was recover- 
able in courts of common law, or equity. 

This extraordinary fact shall first be proved ; and 
then some circumstances in relation to it, stated. 

The facts are supplied from their canons. These 
spread over a period of forty-six years, and the 
length of time occupied in applying the remedy, 
proves the extent and malignancy of the evil it sought 
to remove. The first law is dated a.d. 1222, and said, 
" Archdeaconries and deanries, which consist merely 
of spiritualities shall not be let to farm ; but if any 
estate be annexed to the oflSce, that may be farmed 
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Gutr And that the Eucharist^ or sacrament of the 
altar, was included in these '* spirituahties " appears 
evident from the canon of Otho, or Otto, the Pope's 
Legate. He said — 

*' We haye heard what is horrible to be heard and said, that some 
wretched priests who receive what arises from the altar and from 

penance (as belonging to the vicarial benefice let to 
Hmyui^scz., ^s"™) ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^7 lucre's sake, admit none to 
*"«fwi i5S" P^^^ unless some money be first deposited, and deal 

with the other sacraments in the same manner. Now 
because they who do such things are unworthy of the kingdom of 
(jod and an ecclesiastical benefice, we strictly charge and ordain that 
he who is guilty, shall be suspended. 

" We will by no means of our authority, support the flEurming of 
churches, or the general placing of farmers in them. Yet we are 
afraid to put forth edicts of prohibition, by reason of the infirmity of 
very many, which might make us seem to lay snares, than to find out 
remedies. But we are bound to obviate some evils arising from this 
canse which have come to our knowledge. For it very often happens 
that frirmers, as they are called, while they desire to get more than 
they pay, commit sordid exactions. We forbid the profits arising 
from the altar or from any sacraments be henceforth in anywise 
granted to feurm." 

Otho said he was afraid to provide remedies, lest he 
should by that means prepare snares. His legan- 
tine successor was Othobon ; who was not equally 
timid. He boldly enters the lists with these merce- 
nary sacramentarians, and said — 

*' It is a great indignity to spiritual things to traffic for them with 
money. Thus we have found a constitution of the aforesaid legate 
[Otho] providently forbidding the profits that arise from 
Bmjii^L^ the altar, to be in any way wise granted to fiurm. Now, 
*"^h£^n>!" w® hearing that many oflfend against this wholesome 
statute, do further ordain that for the future such grant- 
ing to flELrm be of no force ; and that neither of the parties, contracting 
be obliged to the other by such contract, however it be strengthened, 
or by whatever authority of law." 

This was well said. If ever canon law rode with 
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honour over common law ; this was the canon : and 
it is not hazarding too much to say^ that it is the 
only instance in which ecclesiastical or canon law 
proved itself stronger than common law : for until the 
last clause was added, the superior courts acknow- 
ledged and confirmed the vicious contracts. 

So extraordinary an exercise of legantine authority 
respecting an equally extraordinary iniquity, must 
have been attended vnth peculiar circumstances. 
These are entitled, therefore, to distinct notice. 

If the reader refer to the preface of the law of 
1236, he will find Edmund, the then Archbishop of 
Canterbmy, in the character of a reformer. He stood 
alone. Otho, who came the year after that law had 
passed, was not welcomed by Edmund. He rather 
resented his coming. The king, however, was weak, 
inconstant, and superstitious. He went to meet the 
cardinal at the sea-side, bowed his head down to the 
legate's knees, and declared he would do nothing in 
government without consent of the pope or his legate. 
By him he was carried to York, whither he called an 
assembly to meet him ; and Alexander, the King of the 
Scots, came there also ; and between him and Henry, 
peace was made by Otho. By the clergy he was 
well received. Peter, of Winchester, sent him fifty 
fat oxen, a hundred quarters of the best wheat, and 
eight pipes of the strongest wine, as a vnnter stock of 
provision. This legate goes to St Paul's, where he 
appeared sitting on a lofty throne — Canterbury on 
his right, York on his left hand. Three earls and 
some of the king's retinue attended him to and from 
the assembly. He lifted up his voice like a trumpet, 
and preached from the words of Ezekiel — " In the 
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middle of the throne and round about were four 
animals full of eyes;** which he considered emble- 
matical of episcopal care and circumspection; and 
after preaching he passed his decrees^ of which the 
one quoted above (1237) formed a part 

In bold and noble contrast to this servile sub- 
mission of the English monarchy appears the conduct 
of Alexander, King of Scotland. To him the legate, 
whQe at York, evinced a desire to visit his dominions. 
'* There is,** said he, '' God be thanked, no occasion 
for a legate in Scotland ; there never has been any 
there in time of my ancestors, nor will I myself 
endure it Have a care how you come into my 
country ; the inhabitants of Scotland are savages ; 
they lately intended to drive me out of my kingdom."* 

But if Scotchmen were savages, they were wise. 
Otho had no right among them. Four hundred 
years prior to his appearance in England, a prede- 
cessor of Otho had said in one of his canons : — 

'* That none of the Scottish Extract he permitted to usurp to him- 
self, the sacred ministry in any one's diocese, nor let it he allowed 
soch an one to touch any thing which helongs to those of the holy 
order ; nor to receive any thing from them in haptism, or in the cele* 
bration of the mass, or that they administer the Eucharist to the 
people: becanse we are not certain how, or by whom they were 
ordained. We know how 'tis enjoined in the canons, that no bishop 
or presbyter inyade the parish of another without the bishop's consent. 
So much the rather, should we refuse to receive the sacred ministrations 
from other nations, where there is no such order as that of metropo- 
litans, nor any regard paid to other orders." f 

This reftisal to recognize the Scotch ordinations 
was repeated in 1322, when it was said in Reynolds* s 
Constitutions, *' Let not such as have been ordained 

* Johnson. f Wulfred's canons, A.D. 816. 

L 
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in Scotland be admitted to officiate within our 
province without letters commendatory from their 
own ordinaries." And was, in 1851, sanctioned by 
the 14th and 15th Victoria, cap. 60, sec. 3, which 
declared *' That any bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Scotland, exercising episcopal func- 
tions in some district or place in Scotland, shall not 
have any right to assume or use any name, style, or 
title which he is not now by law entitled to assume 
or use."* 

Scotland might have gained by her loss. Although 
for more than one thousand years the episcopal 
Church of England has refused her episcopal ordina- 
tions, she might have thrown a shelter over her own 
nation from the abominations of the Eucharistic 
errors of Rome, had she not adopted them as her 
own. But " the Episcopal Church in Scotland," now 
teaches the same fatal errors. Thus Bishop James, 
of Brechin, speaking of the Eucharist, asks : — 

** Did he [Christ] not offer the sacrifice of himself upon the cross ? 

*' No. It was slain upon the cross, but it was offered at the insti- 
tution of the Eucharist. 

" What is the consequence or the effect of the priest repeating our 
Saviour's powerful words ? 

*' The bread and cup are in a capacity to be offered up to God as 
the GREAT Chbistian sagbifige. 

" Is this done ? 

" Yes : the priest immediately makes a solemn oblation of them. 

*' How do the bread and cup become capable of conferring all the 
benefit of our Saviour's death and passion ? 

** By the priest praying to God the Father to send his Holy Spirit 
upon them. 

" But are they not changed ? 

* ''An Act to prevent the assumption of certain Ecclesiastical 
Titles," Ac. 
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** Yes : in their qualitieB, bat not in their sabstance. 

*' Are they then bread and wine and the body and blood of Christ 
mt the same time ? 

** Yes : but not in the same manner. 

"How so? 

** They are bread and wine by natore : the body and blood of Christ 
m mystery and signification. They are bread and wine to our senses : 
the body and blood of Christ to oar understanding and ilEuth."* 

So also Bishop Jolly, in his catechism, teaches that 
** the chief benefits conveyed to those who worthily 
receive the sacrament, are the pardon of their past sins, 
fresh supplies of the Holy Spirit, and a principle of 
immortal life to their bodies, as well as their souls. 
The qualifications for which are, a valid baptism, and 
confirmation by a bishop of the Catholic Church !"f 

Had Alexander admitted either Otho or Othobon, 
or his holiness himself, they could not have taught 
the doctrines of Rome, in a more painful and offensive 
form. That which the direct teaching of cardinals 
did not entail upon Scotland, her own teachers have 
inculcated. The Episcopal Church of that kingdom 
is indebted for its estabhshment to the Stuart family, 
and is a standing evidence of what the Stuarts meant 
to do in England. Of this we shall have equal and 
abundant proof, when we have to describe the sacra- 
mental laws of that race of English monarchs. 

Before we part with Othobon ; we may be allowed 
to exhibit another of his Eucharistic canons. He 
thus delivered himself: — 

** The church of God not differing as to its materiab from private 
houses ; by the invisible mystery of dedication, is made the temple of the 
Lord, to implore the expiation of sins and the Divine mercy ; that there 
may be in it, a table at which the living bread, which came down from 
heaven, is eaten by way of intercession, for the quick and dead." 



• Jameis Caieehism, 1829. f JoUy's Cateehim, 1829. 
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The last clause is a repetition of the dogma 
taught in 747.* But— 

** Come on/' say some of the old canons, when 
urging priests or people to acquaint themselves with 
the whole, of any given number of laws. '' Come on/' 
we must say to the reader, for he has still very much 
more to learn upon this matter of the Eucharist 

The last distinguished personages, who gave us 
laws upon this subject, were foreign legates from 
foreign pontiflFs. We have now to introduce an 
English legislator : *' Friar John " [Peckham] he de- 
lighted to call himself. He tells us that '^ the chief 
pontiff had enjoined him, with the lively oracle of his 
own voice to obviate certain abuses:'' especially 
pluralities, against which he levelled no small censure. 
He told the men immediately to resign ('' for no delay 
can be granted them when the infernal pit is ready to 
swallow them, and the millstone to sink them "). From 
him we may reasonably expect some rare things upon 
the Eucharist He says : — 

" We charge that for the future, the most worthy sacrainent of the 
Eucharist be so kept that a tabernacle [or canopy in which to suspend] 

be made in every church with a decmt endosoxe, accord- 
E^iru^TBez. "^S ^ ^^ greatncss of the cure, and the value of the 

church, in which the Lord's body may be laid; not in a 
purse or bag, but in a fiEur pyx, lined with the whitest linen, so that it 
may be put in and taken out, without any hazard of breaking it And 
we charge that the venerable sacrament be renewed every Lord'a-day, 
and that the priests who are negligent in keeping the Eucharist be 
punished according to the rule of the general coundl [Lateran, 1216, 
c. 20]. We decree also that this sacrament be carried with due 
reverence to the sick, the priest having on his surplice and stole, vnth 
a light in a lantern before him, and a bell to excite the people to due 
reverence, who are discreetly to be informed by the priest that they 

* See page 52. 
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pmostrate themselyes, or at least make humble ai>obatzon,* whebe- 

8QBVEB THE KSNQ OF GlOBT IS CABBIED UNDEB THE COYEB OF BBEAD. 

And let ardideacons be very solicitoiis in this point, that they may 
oUain remisabn of their sins ; and let them with the rigoor of dis- 
cq^ine chastise those whom they find negligent in this respect." 

^Chastise" those who did not adore the host ! If 
he were a rich man ; by citing him into the Eccle- 
siastical Courts for ^'contempt of the right law of 
God'* [according to the third canon of 1009] ; or if 
a poor man^ by imposing a fast upon bread and 
water at the discretion of the priest 

Three years elapse^ and Friar John again appears. 
He now roars^ — 

'* We intend, by the preventing grace of the S^nrit, to correct some 

tanflgressors of the canons ; to re-establish some things that have 

^j^ 1^1 formerly been published for the caring our evils, and yet 

EdwwAi.B«z. j^i Ij^jj gQ approved as to be pot in practice, to obviate 

some XNNOVAXIONS, OB RATHER TRANSGRESSIONS NOW EXHALINa 
IBOK THE INFERNAL PIT." 

Be cahn! Holy Friar. Calm? ''When we find 
some^ both clerks and laymen, who boast themselves 
Christians> do yet cast away the yoke of the canons, 
and trample upon apostolical sanctions ?"f Holy 
Friar ! They are only a set of non-conformists ! " I 
tell you they are more than this : they are exhala* 
tions from the infernal pit." Be it so. Those who are 

• This adoration was meant, say the Romanists, for Christ, who it 
was believed was there present, and therefore seeing it was to termi- 
nate in him, it mattered not whether he was present or not. But 
what then ? Did not men worship the sun in the East? Did not our 
Saxon ancestors kH down and pray to the elden, or elder tree ? The 
<me thou^t the Divinity was lodged within the sun ; and the other 
that God was in the tree. Did the misconception of either, excuse 
their idolatry ? No ; nor remove their guilt. 

f These appear to be the first avowed Nonconformists, of whom 
more hereafter. 
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nearest the pit know most about its exhalations! At 
length he recovers himself, so far as to declare that — 

1. *' The most High hath created a medicine for the body of man, 
reposited in the seyen vessels, that is, in the seyen sacraments of the 
church." Yet so profieme were these men haying core of souls, that 
these were said to be " handled and dispensed with little reyerenoe 
and diligence, as our own eyes informs us. Here, then, we b^;in oar 
correction, and especially in the Sacrament of our Lord's Body, which 
is a Sacrament and a Sacrifice of a Sacrament sanctifying those who 
eat it ; and a Sacrifice* which by its oblation is profitable for all in 
whose behalf it is made, as well the liying as the dead. By daily 
scandals we find that there are many priests of the Lord in number, 
few in merit. We chiefly lament this among their damnable neglects, 
that they are irreyerent in respect of this sacrament, that they con* 
secrate it with accursed tongues ; reposit and keep it with contempt, 
and neglect to change it so long that the containing species is cor- 
rupted ;f so that the Author of our salyation, who gaye himself a 
yiaticum to the church, X is justly offended with such irreyerence. 

2. " We ordain, as a remedy for this mischief, that every priest 
that hath not a canonical excuse do consecrate eyery week at least." 



* ''In denying the blasphemous sacrifice of Uie popish mass, 
with the altar and priesthood that thereto belongeth, we use no wily 
policy, but with open mouth in all times, and in all places, we cry out 
upon it. The sacrifices, priests, and altars of the Gentiles were 
abominable. The sacrifices of the Jews, their priests and altars were 
all accomplished and finished in the only sacrifice of Christ, our High 
Priest, offered once for all upon the altar of the cross : which Christ 
our Sayiour, seeing he is a priest according to the order of Melchisedec, 
hath an eternal priesthood, and such as passeth not by succession. 
(Heb. yii.) Therefore did not Christ, at his last supper, institute any 
external propitiatory sacrifice of his body and blood, but a sacnunent 
joined with the spiritual sacrifice of praise and thanksgiying : which 
sacrament being administered by the mimsters thereto appointed, the 
sacrifice is common to the whole church of the faithful, who are all 
spiritual priests, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, as much as the minister 
of the word and sacraments." — Fulke, Master of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, against Martin, page 241 (Parker Society). 

f See Appendix, Note M. X See Canon, ante 740. 
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And then he repeats his former law about a taber* 
nacle, and continues thus : — 

** Let the bells be tolled at the elevation of the body of Christ, that 
the people who have not leisure daily to be present at mass, may, 
wherever they are, in houses or fields, bow their knees, in order to 
having the indulgences granted by many bishops. 

3. " Let priests also take care, when they give the holy Communion, 
at Easter or at any other time, to the simple,* diligently to instruct 
them, that the body and blood of our Lord is given them at once" 
[this is what the Romanists call the doctrine of concomitance] ** under 
the species of bread, nay, the whole living and true Christ, who is 
entbely under the species of the sacrament. And let them, at the 
same time, instruct them that what at the same time is given to drink 
18 not the sacrament, but mere wine," [the distinction had in 1200 
been drawn between the consecrated and the tin-consecrated wine] 
'^ to be drunk for the more easy swallowii^ of the Sacrament which 
they have taken. For it is allowed in such small churches to none 
but them that do celebrate, to receive the blood under the species of 
consecrated wine. Let them also direct them not overmuch to grind 
the Sacrament with their teeth, but to swallow it entirely after they 
have a little chewed it, lest it happen that some small particle stick 
between their teeth or somewhere else." 

This last clause is in direct contradiction to the 
canon of a.d. 957.f 

So much for the benefit of the living devotees. 
Now for something on behalf of dead transgressors — 

** Let all priests beware that they do not so oblige themselves to 
odebrate peculiar masses for fBunilies as to disable themselves from dis- 
charging their canonical office in the church ; nor undertake to cele- 
bnte annals [yearly commemorations] for the dead, except they can 
celebrate daily, or procure others to do it. Nor undertake more 
annals than they have priests to assist them, unless he who procures 
these devotions for the dead, do expressly consent that the memory of 
his deceased friend may be joined with others in the same mass. And 



* See Note, page 189. 

f See Observation the Second in page 86. 
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let not the celebrating priest think that by saying one mass he does 
what is sufficient for two, in behalf of whom he promised entirely to 
celebrate ; for though the canon say, that ' not less benefit is received 
when a mass is said for many, than if it were said for every one 
singly,' this is to be understood of masses said with a relnctancy of 
mind. And far be it from any Catholic to say that one mass is as 
effectual for a thousand men, as a thousand masses said with equal 
devotion. For though Christ, as a sacrifice, is of infinite virtue, yet 
he does not operate in the sacrament or sacrifice according to his 
immense plenitude ; for then but one mass need be said for one man. 
He operates in these mysteries by a certain distribution of his plenitude, 
annexed to them by an ineffable law. And we monish them who have 
accepted of stipends for celebrating annals or anniversaries, and yet, 
through malice or carelessness, do not perform their obligations, that 
they make full satisfeiction for their omissions, and give to the poor 
such profits as they have received in behalf of souls. And if they 
wilfully neglect both the one and the other, let them be sharply 
corrected by their ordinaries as deceivers of the Mthful.'' 

Poor priests ! Your negligence was harmless. 
It was your diligence and devotion only that de- 
ceived " the faithfiil.*' 

But this was not all. This extraordinary Friar 
John had only to unlock an ecclesiastical medicine- 
chest, and there were reposited, in seven different 
compartments, seven curatives. These the priest 
had to apply to any, and to every spiritual disease, 
and the remedy was certain. He had — 

*' Seven sacraments of grace, of which the prelates of the church 
were dispensers, and five thereof every Christian ought to receive, viz., 
bi^tism, confirmation, penance, eucharist in its proper season, and 
extreme unction ; which last ought to be given to them only who 
seem to be in danger of death ; and to them let it, if possible, be given 
while they have a sound mind and reason. And we advise it to be 
given to them that are in a frenzy or alienation of mind * (if they had 

* This had been an ahnost universal practice. In 740 we have 
this canon — " All religious ojQ&ces are to be administered to idiots." 
The sacramental grace had therefore at an early period been taught, 
and was now pushed by the friar to its extremest point of absurdity. 
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before a doe caie of their salyaticHi) with good aasosaiioe. For we 
belieye and haye learned by e]q>erienoe9 that the receiving thereof con- 
tiibates to their getting a lucid interval ; or, at least, to their q>iritiial 
good, that is, increase of grace, upon condition that they be sons of 
predestination, how frantic soever they be. There are two other 
tteraments— orders and matrimony. The first is proper fer the per- 
fect ; the other, in the times of the New Testament, to the imperfect 
only. And yet we believe it confers grace (if it be contracted with a 
nncere mind) by its sacramental virtue." 

And that there should be no mistake upon this 
matter^ of the efficacy of these sacraments ; the prin- 
ciple of conveyance and of repulsion is stated in tibese 
words : — 

** Whereas, according to theological doctors, the clerical army is 
fortified with seven orders, by every one of which a character is im- 
pressed on the soul; and an increase of grace is received, unless the 
ordained dissemble, or are involved in some crime ; it is expedient that 
no man have orders inculcated [multiplied] on him ; because the incul- 
cation lessens the reverence, and by consequence the grace, which 
bounds back from graceless men.'' 

Such was the privilege of the sta£P attached to 
^' the clerical army/' and as there were seven orders^ 
by every one of which a character was impressed on 
the soul : the rank and file of the army, took equal 
benefit firom baptism, confirmation, and especially 
firom the Eucharist. 

This fiiar tells us, however, that these privileges 
had thrown around them a degree of uncertainty. 
In the case of the priest, he might have his " orders ** 
inculcated or multiplied too fast ; and then his way 
would become blocked up by the very speed with 
which he had sought to snatch all his orders at once. 
And as to the faithful themselves, they might hazard 
the perpetuation of grace ; for, although it was 
'' reposited "" [inherentl in the sacraments, it might 
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yet '' bound back/' or exude from those sacraments ; 
if after having received that grace, the recipient him- 
self allowed any mortal sin to remain unconfessed, 
and consequently unpardoned. 

The friar did not, however, tell the church how 
grace and graceless men might be distinguished. 
Upon this point he was silent And herein he was 
unkind, seeing that he inveighs against ignorance, 
which he says is as fatal as crime. 

'' Seducers of souls," *' priests of Baal," '* ye slay 
souls redeemed with the blood of Christ;" he ex- 
claims. "By yoiu: ignorance, the sacrament of penance^ 
which is a singular remedy for such as have been 
cast away, loses its effects ;" so that " they who were 
thought to be safe landed, are but sunk deeper in the 
abyss of damnation." Therefore, "we judge such 
men to be confossers of the devil's ditches rather than 
confessors." This play upon words some canonists 
say they do not understand. May not this compound 
word, " con-/oM-ers," be explained thus ? Foss meant 
dyke, or channel cut out as a water-course; con- 
foss-ors were those who cut out other than autho- 
rized channels of conveying grace. They were 
" con-foss-ors " therefore "of the devil's ditches," 
and not conductors of streams of salvation. 

But we must hurry away from such violence of 
language, and violation of religious truth. We take 
leave of this amiable friar with only one regret, and 
that is ; that although we shall not soon, if ever again, 
meet with similar canonical tirades of impiety; we 
shall, nevertheless, be compelled to pass through 
scenes, which in themselves will prove as distressingly 
irreligious. 

Do we wonder at the darkness of this dark age ? 
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Do we tremble^ as amid that darkness we hear the 
pro&ne language of this roaring firiar? Let us 
remember he occupied a throne set up within the 
region of the shadow of death. A ftmeral pall was 
spread over the nation^ which alike covered kings and 
mendicants; priests and penitents; criminals and 
judges; the debauchee and the dying. Law itself 
was powerless^ unless linked in with the Altar. The 
easiest way to govern even turbulent men was to 
deny them '' the sacrament of the altar." No wonder, 
therefore, that the church which had thus acquired 
the ^' art of arts," should apply the same authority to 
the protection of its own property. 

Towards the close of this, the thirteenth century, 
the kings of England were often embroiled with the 
clergy about money payments. When their quota 
towards the national expenditure was demanded, the 
church pleaded that, by prescriptive right it was 
exempt from taxation. The kings seized the goods 
of the clergy, and for so doing they were threatened 
with excommunication. It is our privilege, said they, 
if we pay at all, to tax ourselves in what way, and to 
what extent, and as often as we choose. Conflicts 
long, severe, and portentous arose between monarchs 
and prelates. The popes, anxious to crush that spirit 
of resistance inherent in the English bishops against 
his domination over them, frequently sided with the 
sovereigns of England; in the hope that by joint 
means they might accomplish, what by individual or 
separate eflTort would have been impracticable. In 
1295, Edward summoned the lower clergy, with their 
bishops, to Westminster, and demanded a grant of 
half their goods ; with which demand they compUed. 
The next year they were called to parhament, when 
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a third of the remaining half was demanded; but 
the king accepted a tenth. After this they sought 
the aid of the Pope, who now was induced 
to forbid them to agree to any taxation without 
his consent This was in their fEtvour. Refiisal 
founded upon the Pope's bull, led to their being 
outlawed. The laity were ordered by the king 
not to deal with the clergy, and the archbishops, 
in their turn, excommimicated all who seized their 
goods. 

The struggle between the two powers was con- 
ducted on the part of the ecclesiastical state by 
Winchelsey, Archbishop of Canterbiury, who says in 
his constitutions : — 

*' It was ei^oined by us in oar last congregation at the New Temple, 

L<mdon, that the yiolaters of the charters should be excommunicated. 

We therefore command that the said sentence bepab- 

xiinirt B«x. li^®^ ^ ^® ^^ ^d places before mentioned, and to 

be throughout explained in order in En^^ish, with bells 

tolling and candles lighted, that it may cause the greater dread; for 

laymen have greater regard to this eolemnUy than to the efM of such 

sentences. 

** And for the suppressing the iniquity of perverse men, let the 
celebration of mass be stopt while such evil doers, thus solemnly de- 
nounced by name, are present.'* 

This storm having passed off, the church re- 
sumed its former position upon the matter of 
the Eucharist by adding fresh laws in respect of 
its celebration. We shall find the commence^ 
ment of the fourteenth century not less super- 
stitious upon this matter than any preceding 
period. 

At a council held at Oxford, Archbishop Reynolds commanded 
that ** rectors and priests be diligent in what concerns the honour of 
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the altan, espedany when the Holy Body is reserved and mass is 

celebratiiig. Let the holy Euchazist be kept in a dean 

mJ^J,'!^ pyx of sQTer, or Woiy. or oUierwise, as befits the Sacra- 

^^■*** ment. Let not the host be reserved above seven days 

after consecration ; but be renewed every week : and let it 

be carried with reverence by the priest, or, in case of extreme necessity, 

by the deacon, with a light and lanthom going before; unless the distance 

of the place, or the shortness of the time, forbid this. And let the 

ministers so behave themsdves going and coming that the side man 

have the office duly performed to him, and they who hear and see 

them be invited to pay dae reverence to the Sacrament. 

** Let the linen dothes, corporals, palls, and other altar dothes be 
whole and dean, and often washed by persons assigned by the canon 
fixr this purpose, oat of regard to the psesence of Oub Satioub 

AMD OP THE WHOLE COUBT OP HEAVXK, WHICH 18 DHDOUBTEDLT 
PBSSKNT AT THE SACBJLHEMT OP THE ALTAB, WHILE IT IS CON- 
8SCBATINO AND APTEB IT IS CONSECRATED. Let the WOrds of the 

canon be fully and exactly pronounced, and with the greatest devotion 
of mind ; with an especial regard to those words which concern the 
Holy Sacrament. Yet let not the priest, through affectation, make 
the office nauseous to the hearers, and take away the marrow and 
htoetm of their devotion, for dead flies destroy the sweetness of the 
ointment. 

''And let two candles, or one at least, be lighted at the tune of 
Hij^Mass.'' 

The candles^ sajrs Lyndwood, — 

** Oui^t to be of wax, for such a candle represents Christ himself; 
who is the light of the world, for three reasons : It is composed of 
wax, a wide, and light ; so also Christ consists of the Virgin generated 
without seed, as wax proceeds firom the bee without generation. The 
wick being white, signifies the human soul of Christ adorned with the 
whiteness of innocence. Lastly; the light represents his divinity 
united to the flesh." 

Such was the learned nonsense of this expositor 
of canonical folly. We stop not to expose this 
ahsurdity about the lights^ because there are more 
important matters for consideration. 
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The whole of these laws may be said to form some 
of the most remarkable of the Eucharist laws of the 
Chmrch of Rome. They demand^ therefore, special 
attention. 



** Let the altar clothes be washed by persons assigned by the canon 
fir this purpose.^ 



That is, the deacons or ministers; for no other 
persons might touch the Eucharistic vessels or fur- 
niture. This last rule obtained in respect of baptism, 
the water of which (when a lay person had baptized 
in case of emergency) was, " in honour of baptism,** 
to be "thrown into the fire, or be carried to the 
church to be put into the font" (1223.) The canon 
of 1 236 adds to the foregoing words these additional 
terms : " And let the vessel be burnt or deputed to 
the use of the church : ** that is, for washing the altar 
linen, according to Lynwood. At this provision, 
respecting the wat^r itself, we shall not be surprised, 
when we read, "Baptism shall be celebrated with 
great reverence and caution, and in the prescribed 
form of words, wherein the whole virtue of baptism 
consists, and likewise the salvation of the children, 
that is, I baptize thee," &c. 

The reader here obtains a clue to much that is 
mysterious as to the regenerative process of baptism : 
" its whole virtue '* is dependent upon the use of the 
prescribed form of words. In harmony with this 
law, that relative to the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper is represented ; for here also particular words 
contain and exert special influence. Hence the re- 
quirement— 

*' Let the words of the canon be fuUy and exactly pronounced^ and 
with the greatest devotion of mind,** 
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What words were these ? Hoc est corpus meum : 
Hie est sanguis meusJ* These were " to be fiilly and 
exactly pronounced, and with the greatest devotion 
of mind.'' We have here the doctrine of intention, 
as the Romanists call it. Upon this intention of the 
priest, the whole thing was dependant. As the priest 
uttered the words " sanguis mens," he was bound to 
guard specially the devotion of his mind, seeing that 
at the moment he uttered the last syllable in " laeus/* 
the mysterious change took place. What a moment 
and a monosyllable! Upon these salvation was 
poised! Nay more: that monosyllable might be 
uttered " fully and exactly " — at the moment when 
the ominously last syllable was spoken — and yet the 
change in the element not be effected. How so ? 
The priest might not intend to "propitiate the 
Lord."* His state of mind was the turning point of 
the whole. What ! if he had become cross with his 
people, because they had not paid their tithes ? or 
gone to confession ? or made their usual offerings ? 
Why this was the moment when he could effectually, 
if not eternally, pay them off. Did he venture so to 
tell them after he had celebrated mass ? The people 
might say, you have " propitiated the Lord for us ;*' 
for have you not said the words " fiilly and exactly ? ** 
" I have," repKed the priest ; " but, for all that, it has 
not been done ' aright.* I meant nothing : ' the in- 
ward earnestness of heart ' I intentionally withheld 
fi-om you. The salve was there ; but the ' dead fly * 
was in it ; and this took away the effect of the oint- 
ment." So that, according to this monstrous doctrine 
of intention, it was '* in the power of a false Christian, 



• See under a.©. 1017. 
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or an atheistical priest or bishop^ to damn those who 
expected grace and justification from the Sacra- 
ment"* Nor is this an incorrect deduction from the 
canon ; for^ according to the Eucharistic law^ in the 
year 1200, ''an error in Divine offices endangers 
both the souls and bodies of men." 

That '' error *• apphed to all the offices of the 
church. To baptism ; said to be " the first plank of 
salvation f' to confession ; the refrisal of which was 
to ''slaughter an immortal soul" (1268) ; and to or- 
dination, which " imprest a character on the souL" 
(1281.) The gist of such error in any one or other 
of these offices lie in the absence of a correct 
" intention." In the case of ordination, the " inten- 
tion" was a matter of as grave importance as in the 
celebration of the Eucharist. Baptism and confes- 
sion must precede ordination; so that there were 
two previous acts, in either one of which; if the 
" intention " had been wrong, doubtful, or wanting, 
that intention would, in limine, have vitiated the or- 
dination ; or if the intention had been correct in 
baptism, or at confession ; but wrong at ordination ; 
the same results would have followed : so that the 
very priesthood itself became seriously, if not fatally, 
impeached. 

''No orders are given if an intention lies against them; and then 
he who passes for a priest is no priest ; and all his consecrations and 
absolutions are so many invalid things, and a continued course of 
sacrilege." '' This may be carried so far as even to evacuate the yeiy 
being of a church ; fi>r a man not truly baptised can never be in 
orders, so that the whole ordinations of a church, and the succession 
to it, may be broke by the impiety of any one priest." " If this 



• Bishop Bumetes ExposUUm of the ArticleM, p 297. 
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doctrine of intention were trae, it alone might serve to destroy the 
whole credit of the Christian religion."* 

And liad the credit of the Christian religion de- 
pended upon these men and their laws, the whole 
system of Christianity would have been exploded. 
Mark the contempt to which these men had by this 
last law exposed it. They said, the highest position 
in the church is the altar : and the glory of the altar 
is, that around it the whole court of heaven are 
assembled when the priest there offers the atoning 
celebration. "While the Eucharist is being, and 
after it has been, consecrated ? " At the time ; and 
for how long after ? We cannot exactly determine ; 
but it is a sufficient time. Does that consecration, 
after it has been made; spread itself among the 
people, or does it still hover upon the altar ? '' The 
invisible mystery of consecration " is possessed of 
plenitude, and therefore spreads itself among the 
people. And does it convey a holy efficacy ? It 
does; and therefore all the people ought to be 
very heavenly at the time they are occupied with 
the Eucharistic ritual. They ought Then out of 
thine own law, will I put thee to shame, impious 
devotee. This very same Archbishop, three years 
after having told the people that the whole court of 
heaven was at the altar, said also to them, — 

** Verily the children of drunkenness and gluttony, whose god is 
their belly, of old introduced this corruption into the holy church, that 
immediately after the receiving of the Lord's body upon Easter- day, 
unconsecrated oblations and wine should be presented to them in the 
church, where they sit and eat and drink as they would in a tavern ; 
from which custom we have learned by experience that damnable 
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errors haye arisen in the holy church ; for some irreyerently and 
rashly come to the Eucharist that they may be preferred before others 
in these reyels ; and if the clergy should help some more boundfiilly 
than the rest, others murmur and threaten them. But what is still 
worse, it is to be feared that some are led by the outward appearance 
of the bread into a damnable error, being unable to distinguish 
between the material food, and the food of the soul, which is the very 
body of Christ : wherefore we command you to prohibit this in your 
several deaneries, on pain of the greater excommunication. Nor let 
any person think this constitution of ours harsh, since it was anciently 
decreed that he who took the body of Christ in the morning should 
fast till the third hour ; and that those who received it at the third or 
fourth hour should fast till the evening. Wherefore Christians of the 
present day should think it an easy thing to abstain till they readi 
their own houses after the Communion.'** 

It may be said that all this authenticated super- 
stition and consequent vice was confined to the 
untaught^ the ignorant^ and besotted multitude. By 
no means. Senators and monarchs were alike de- 
moralized^ befooled^ and dishonoured. One of the 
most expressive proofs of this painful fact is con- 
tained in the parliamentary roll of the period. It 
has this law,f which says : — 

** Because that complaint is made to our lord the king by the clergy 
that divers priests, bearing the sweet body of our Lord Jesus Christ 

to the sick people, be sundry times taken and arrested by 
Edwd?iiL i^z. authority royal — in offence of God and of the liberties of 

holy church — [at] the same our lord be sore displeased, 
if any did in such manner ; will and granted, and defendeth upon 
grievous forfeiture that none do the same from henceforth." 



The monarch was, however, rather suspicious that 
every thing might not be transparent in this matter ; 
and therefore it is added : — 



• JVUkins* Concilia, vol. ii., p. 528. 
f 50th Edward III., c^. y. 
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** So that collosion or feigned cause be not found in any of the said 
penooB of holy church in this behalf." 

The King passed three more laws beside this^ and 
then yielded up his throne and his life. The statute 
had been extorted from him as he tremblingly stood 
at the gate of death. 

His successor, in the first year of his reign, re* 
iterated the law ; and that under still more expressive 
proo& of servile submission. The exemption of 
priests from arrest had been restricted to their occu- 
pation while carrying the sacrament to the sick, or 
while engaged in Divine service in places " dedicate 
to God.'' By a skilfiil transposition of certain words, 
professedly quoting the former act ; and by adroitly 
dropping the words, " dedicate to God,'* they secured 
exemption from arrest, every where and at all times. 
This second law reads thus : — 

" Because prelates do complain themselves that men of holy church 
be arrested and drawn out, and sometime whiles they be intended 
to divine services [even] although they be bearing the 
«i^i'2;^body of our Lord Jesus Christ to sick persons: it b 
ordained that if any minister of the king do arrest any 
perwm of holy church by such manner : or ' in other places/ than 
cathedrals, churches, or churchyards, he shall have imprisonment, 
be ransomed at the king's will, and make gree [satisfaction] to the 
partiee so arrested."* 

* This arrest of criminous clerks, by the secular power, was a 
great grievance with the church. In 1257 it formed one (viz. the xv.) 
of tlie complaints laid before the king. Among fifty other serious 
wrongs charged upon the civil authority, one was that ** the captors 
of such derla do not give them up ; and in the mean time, hang 
them during the night." ( Wilkin's Concilia, vol. 1, p. 696.) Agam, 
in 1351, Archbishop Islip complains in his Constitutions that " secular 
judges, putting their sycthe more than usually into God's har>'est ; 
exceeding the bounds of their judicial power, and usurping a power 
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But although the clergy had power and influence 
sufficient to secure such an unrighteous and in- 
glorious privilege ; they could not, and did not, pre- 
vent some persons scrutinizing the whole of their 
ecclesiastical distinctions and conduct. 

Again, therefore, let us mark the position, not of 
the altar only ; but of the pubUc morals arising out 
of those feasts, on which occasions the people were 
commanded " reverently to go to the parish churches, 
and stajf out the conclusion of the masses and other 
divine offices." Men were told they were then " to 
sabbatize, in honour to God, and not to the scandal 
of him and holy church." Did they then scandalize 
rather than sabbatize? They did. Listen to the 
same authority. 

** The tavern, on those days, is more frequented than the churchy 
and there is greater ahundance of junkets and dmnkennest than of 



over the Lord's hishops, are not afraid to condemn and deliver clerks 
and priests, after they have first ensnared and indicted them for 
several crimes ; to a shameful and unwonted death, to the contempt 
and scandal of God and holy church, and the grievous hazard of their 
own souls/' This question, he said, threatened '' to put the whole 
kingdom into a disturbance.^' Did the church propose a remedy ? It 
did. And it amounted to this. Priests, who could not deny their 
felonies, were to be imprisoned, and every Wednesday and Friday 
they were to be allowed, once a day, bread and water ; on other days, 
bread and small beer ; but, on the Lord's-day, bread, beer, and pulse, 
for the honour and eminence of that day. {Johnson, A-D. 1351.) 
From these records, it is evident that " the whole kingdom " had been 
disturbed with this one question for one hundred and twenty years. 
To what a painful condition must religion, and the civil authority have 
been reduced all this time ! And when, at length, the church 
triumphed : to what a still more painful and prostrate condition must 
religion have been reduced by the vei^ remedy the church provided 
against this, its pretended " scandal of God." All this sprang out of 
" carrying the sweet body of Christ to sick people." 
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tears aod prayers; and men spend their time in debauchery and 
quarrels more than in devotion." 

The remedy for aU this immorality perpetrated 
mider the outraged name of religion was— 

^ We command our brethren, enjoining them that they admonish 
and effectually persuade the clergy and people subject to them, strictly 
to obsenre, and with honour to venerate, the feasts in their seasons." * 

He adds — 

** These solemnities [are so treated] as if they were intended for the 
exerdse of prbfluieness and mischief, which increase in proportion to 
the number of these days." 

By its own showing, the chm'ch was then the hot- 
bed of vice. Happily there were, even at this time, 
"a few names who had not defiled their garments:'* 
and although on the side of the ecclesiastical rulers 
there was the power of despoilers, there was still left 
m the kingdom of Christ many bold and heaven- 
bom renovators. By Friar John they had been 
denounced " innovators ; tramplers upon apostolical 
sanctions ; exhalations from the infernal pit" But 
his rage had proved harmless against the sacramental 
nonconformists of his day. Instead of crushing 
them, they appear to have gathered strength ; for, in 
1363 (that is, eighty-two years after his violent tirade 
against them), those persons were, by the constitu- 
tions of Archbishop Thorsby, to be excommimicated 
''who adhered to heretics to the subversion of the 
faith, and in contempt of the church caused them- 
selves to be baptized, or ordained by them." They 
form one among the thirty-seven classes who were 
pronounced guilty of "the greater crimes," which 
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the Archbishop reserved for his own absolution. 
These greater crimes included — 

" Sins against the faith ; sins against nature, and espedaUy sins 
with brutes ; murder ; notorious adultery ; a derk guilty of bigamy 
(i.e. marriage), and not to be tedious, the last is when men commit 
enormous crimes by which the whole city, town, or vill, or country is 
in a commotion." 

Among these public delinquents^ those persons 
were included ''who, in contempt of the church, 
were baptized or ordained by heretics.*" The reader 
will not fail to remark the difference the law made 
with respect to the punishment of these men ; and 
the simple admonition given to those who, on solemn 
feasts, frequented the tavern rather than the church, 
and who spent their time in debauchery and quarrels 
rather than in devotion. 

The heretics now denounced proved pioneers to 
the noble army of martyrs. At that time they were 
a little ''band of men, whose hearts God had 
touched."* Of them the children of Belial taimt- 
ingly asked, " How shall these men save us ?" And 
they not only despised them, uttered contemptuous 
expressions against them, but every parish church 
was made to ring with their names publicly an- 
nounced in a sentence of excommunication ; which, 
while it was being read ; the bells tolled, and, as the 
priest drew towards the close of the sentence, he 
seized the lighted candle at the altar, and said, 
" Just as this candle is deprived of its present light, 
so let them be deprived of their souls in helL'* And 
all the people were conunanded to say, " So be it ; 
be it so." Nor was this all. Civil punishment fol- 



♦ 1 Sam. X, 26, 27. 
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lowed They were imprisoned^ excluded from every 
civil privilege, and lost all legal status. Fifteen years 
after the last-mentioned canon pronounced them ex* 
communicated^ another denunciation was ftilminated 
against them. They had deserted both the confes- 
sional and the altar. To punish such contempt^ a 
new canon was passed^ which said — 

*'Let confessions be heard thrice in the year, and let men be 
admonished to communicate as often, viz., at Easter, Pentecost, and 

Christmas. Yet let them first prepare themselves for it 
AJ>. 1S7S. by observing some abstinence according as the priest 

shall advise. But w?u)ever does not confess to his proper 



priest once in the year at least, and receive the Sacra- 
ment of the Euchrist at Easter (unless he think he ought to abstain 
hj t)ie advice of the priest), let him be forbidden entrance into the 
drarch while he is alive, and be deprived of Christian burial when 
dead. And let them be often told of this."* 

And what was this confessional ? An ecclesiastical 
cesspooL It had received the moral defilements of 
polluted priests and people for ages^ and at last it 
became brimful. See how the men who had charge 
of it were commanded to manage :~ 

''Let the priest choose such a place in the church for hearing 
eoofeaabns as is open to the view of all ; and never take the con- 

* If this law-giver could have foreseen the long continuation which 
awaited his law, he would have been filled with self-gratulation. For 
not only were the people of that age ** often told of it," but more 
than four centuries and a half did not destroy the letter of the law, 
nor fljnniliilftte the spirit by which it was originally distinguished. In 
modem times this very law was carried out ; and carried out in respect 
of the same class of men whom this and the canons immediately pre- 
ceding had denounced. The refusal to bury one who had ''been 
baptized or ordained by heretics " was revived and justified under 
circumstances of singular interest in 1846 ; the fiu^ts respecting which 
are soppUed by the minister, whose conscientious adherence to the law 
of the church he himself will best describe.— See Appepdix, Note N. 
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feadoDS of any, especially of a woman, in secret, unless in cases of 
necessity. Let the priest enjoin snch penance to the wife as may not 
make her suspected of any grievons secret crime by her husband; the 
same is to be observed in relation to the husband." ** The sins or 
the names of the persons with whom they [the penitents] themseWes 
sinned shall not be disclosed, but only the circumstances and quality 
of the sm," • 

So the wife or husband who had sinned against 
each other, having been sheltered in their '* grievous 
secret crimes ** by one priest ; might hie oflF to another 
priest, and from him receive " the saving oblation/' 
Well might Friar John tell confessors that these 
sacramental "penitents were sunk deeper in the 
abyss of damnation." But we must not be content 
with a summary dismission of this canon. For as it 
strikes deeper, and lasts longer than almost any 
other; it is worthy a more elaborate exhibition^ 
especially as it is not extinct 

Pagans had set the example for this: they also 
knew how to resent their displeasure against a man 
when dead. 

** The place where the coffin was put was a sepulchre common to 
all the rest of the family : only such as proyed unthrifts were excom- 
municated by law, and branded with the name Ato ra^i."f 

These unthrifts, or dissolute relatives, were denied 
the funeral sacrifice when prayers were offered to 
the gods and the ghosts of the dead ; as also a place 
of sepulchre among their kindred. Strange that the 
law of a Christian church, sanctioned by the law of 
a Christian country, should almost to the letter follow 
a pagan model ! The only difference in this case is^ 
that the resentment of pagans was levelled against 



* Canon of Archbishop Reynolds, made at Oxford, 1322. 
f Archeeologia: Atticce, lib. v., cap. 29, pp. 264 and 266. 
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the viciously extravagant and immoral ; while by the 
ecclesiastical law of a Christian state^ the resentment 
is shown against the nonconformist to a mere ritual 
observance. Read the instance recorded in Appendix 
N, and say, whether Pagans themselves would not 
have wondered if such a case could have been made 
out in their times ? 

They would have stood still more astonished if, 
in listening to the enunciation of this law ; they had 
recollected that it formed the finale of all those in- 
stitutions which once obtained authority as to their 
own altars. How stands the matter ? Thus : the 
compromise made with pagans by the authority of 
Rome* had led to conformity to pagan notions and 
customs ; and that imder no less than two Arch- 
bishops,-)- two if not three monarchs, and in some 
ten or twelve different, but most important prin- 
ciples. All this had been done by law — itself the 
expression of the mind of the people ; who, having 
gained so many points, adopted others of their own 
choice. We shall afterwards learn what practices 
they introduced and sanctioned, and to what public 
results they contributed. 

Here, then, we have pagan Rome, papal Rome, 
(and most painful is it, to be compelled to add ; Pro- 
testant Christianity in the nineteenth century) stand- 
ing side by side ! Twelve hundred and sixty years 
are thus brought to one and the same depressing 
point ; for all this while the fountain-head has con- 
tinued to send forth its stream. 

This notable canon, therefore, still exists. It is 
suspended over the head of every non-communicant 
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at the episcopal altar. So late as 1 846 it was carried 
into execution^ and therefore was four hundred and 
sixty-eight years old. Half the age of Methuselah 
had come and gone^ bringing along with it genera- 
tion after generation; that had livedo died^ been 
buried^ and forgotten : when, all. at once^ the whole 
of them are exhumed for the purpose of doing 
homage to an ecclesiastical law. Truly the axiom, 
*' nullum tempus occurrit Ecclesiw,** holds in this 
case. '' No time runs against the Church 7 '' Cer- 
tainly not : so long as Time puts no limit to the 
race of men, who deem it an imperative pioi^ obli- 
gation to obey human laws, simply because they 
exist; although they offer grossly offensive viola- 
tions to the first dictates of natural and revealed 
religion. 

This canon is the climax of some twelve or four- 
teen cases which still form the excluded class fix>m 
Christian buriaL They commenced in a.I). 740, 
when certain persons were denied the offices of the 
church at the time of interment. At that time those 
'' who by any fault inflicted death upon themselves 
with a sword, with poison, by a precipice^ or an 
halter^ or by any other violent means/' were ex- 
cluded the " Commemoration.'' So also were capi- 
tallyrpunished criminals. Diuing succeeding periods, 
adulterers and other debauchees were added to the 
list of persons who were denied Christian buri^. 

Taken as a whole^ these laws teach us three great 
lessons. 

1. That the influence of law, in framing and sus- 
taining moral perceptions and decisions of mind^ is 
peculiarly strong and permanent. It required six 
hundred and thirty-eight years (i>. from 740 to 
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1378) to prepare tbe public mind, even of rude ages, 
for this last master-stroke of ecclesiastical power. 
But since the scaffolding, by the help of which this 
pillar of bigotry was erected, has been partially re- 
moved; the antique monument itself stands forth 
in all the freshness of its original finish and com- 
pleteness: even though its foundations were laid 
more than eleven hundred years from the present 
time. 

2. That essentially right principles can never, with 
safety, be associated with doubtful appliances by 
which to increase their effect. It was a right prin- 
ciple, for instance, when in 994, Theodulf sought to 
honour '' righteous men" after death ; but a doubtful 
appliance to associate such honour by giving them a 
distinguished place of burial in churches. So also 
it was a right principle, to dishonour adulterers and 
other inunoral persons ; but a wrong method to 
wreak the vengeance of the church upon them after 
their death : rather than so frame the discipline of 
the church as to distinguish : in fact visibly and de- 
claredly separate them from its communion while 
they were alive. 

3. That every error which springs out of a dan- 
gerous custom, becomes the germ of other and far 
more dangerous errors than those of the original or 
parent stock. For how stands this matter ? In 994 
righteous men were honoured with distinguished 
bmrial. By degrees, men claimed the distinction as 
a right Nay, according to the law of Cuthbert, in 
747, they could purchase honour to the body and 
''rest for the soul when they were dead." That regu- 
lation remained when this law of 1378 came into 
operation ; and continued to uphold what was strictly 
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the religious immorality of the respective ages. 
Men clung to the law : all men clung to it. ** Tis 
our inheritance," said they, ''to be buried with 
Christian rights — ^rights without stint, and ¥rithout 
doubt" 

" Be it so," rephed the church. '* We may, how- 
ever, exercise a discretion as to whom, and how, we 
shall bury." The only discretion they might use 
was confined to those who did not approve of the 
church. Over these they might refuse to read the 
service ; but for all others who were in communion at 
the altar, they were to use the whole Burial Service, 
without drawing any distinction between one man and 
another at the time. And the church 3rielded to 
the demand ; and therefore it is that the line drawn 
in 994 between '* righteous " men ; whose " careful 
Uving " had attested their moral excellence, is now 
entirely lost Not the slightest trace is to be found 
in the present *' offices of burial " of any difference 
between the righteous and the imrighteous — between 
the previously *' careful," and the careless " living." 
Nay, more, the minister, who should have sufficient 
data to justify his omitting to thank " Almighty God, 
who of his great mercy has taken to himself the soul 
of our dear brother here departed," woiUd expose 
himself to suspension from office ; and the payment 
of heavy costs in the Consistory Court, levied as 
a mulct for " the health of his soul," because he 
had had the moral courage to decline the use of 
words, which utter a lie respecting the unrighteous 
dead, and offer a premium to irrehgion among the 
living. 

Had the words of Edward VL, in his first order of 
biuial of the dead, been retained ; we should have 
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heard the expression of hope, rather than the de- 
chiration of a fact. The prayer that was to be 
added, after the body was committed to the earth, 
says, *' Almighty God, we give thee hearty thanks 
for this thy servant, whom thou hast delivered from 
the miseries of this wretched world, from the body 
of death and all 'temptation; and, as we trust, 
hast brought his soul, which he committed into 
thy holy hands, into sure consolation and rest: 
Grant," &c. 

But the present order of service not only reverses 
this correct mode of expression, but introduces terms 
than which few, if any, could have been selected 
more exceptionable, dangerous, and (as to wicked 
men), false. 

But we must retire from these painful exhibitions 
of olden and modern canon laws. Many are the 
objections which pious members of the episcopal 
church urge against them ; and it is to be hoped 
they will eventually so feel the fulness of their own 
disapproval of the law, as to relieve themselves 
from the guilt with which it is so deeply stained 
before God. HE, who is judge of quick and dead ; 
will not hold them harmless, who seek to ante date 
and contradict the decisions he will one day pro- 
nounce, by saying to those on his left hand, '' Depart 
from me." 

At the period when this memorable canon law was 
made, the ecclesiastical power exhausted its own re- 
sources. It had had the uninterrupted run of six hun- 
dred and eighty-five years from the time of making 
the first Sacramental law among the West Saxons. 
During this lengthened period it had by turns tried 
the persuasive and the coercive : now seeking to draw 
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and then determining to drive men up to the altar. 
For this purpose it had piled heaps upon heaps of 
canons, the whole forming vast aggregations of folly, 
impiety, and despotism. Match them, if you can, in 
the religious legislation of any age, or in any r^on 
of the world ! Talk of idolatry ? It was innocency 
compared with these Eucharistic errors. Condemn 
the Jews? They were pure religionists placed by 
the side of these papal devotees. And had we dared 
to write out all that these laws contained upon the 
subject of domestic guilt, pagans themselves would 
be pronounced wiser men and purer moraUsts ! 

*'But were they ashamed when they had com- 
mitted abomination? Nay, they were not at all 
ashamed; neither could they blush." At the time 
they were preaching and enforcing the last law of 
confession, they were preparing new courses of 
crime. They, however, knew that, alone, they would 
fail again as they had done before. Single-handed 
they were comparatively powerless. They therefore 
beckon over to their aid the assistance of secular 
men. Behold, they exclaim to Richard II., your 
kingdom torn in pieces, because the unity of the 
church is broken. See those swarms of Lollards, 
who impiously declare that, "by the law of God, 
any faithful man or woman may consecrate the 
Euchristic bread and wine " without the priest ; they 
trample down the apostolical sanctions ; they set at 
naught ** the pontiff to be venerated throughout the 
world." Did not the inhabitants of this isle of 
Britain, more than six hundred years ago, most 
solemnly swear that they would obey the pontiff?* 

• Page 62. 
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That oath they not only renewed, but enlarged, 
when within little more than three hundred years 
they said, '' there shall be two swords ; and one 
sword shall help the other."* Now, O King, you 
can prove that these engagements and oaths were 
sincerely made, and will be faithfully performed. 
We, as prelates, cannot do all that is wanted ; canon 
laws cannot put down the rapidly-rising opposition 
to the sovereign pontiff. *' By the laws of the holy 
mother church," it has been acknowledged both the 
'' king and kingdom stand upon a soUd foundation." 
If therefore you mean to preserve yourself, or retain 
yoiur throne ; come at once and help us with your 
sword, as we have often helped you with our own. 
This you are bound to do ; not only by your own 
express law ; but by one of still higher authority. 
Here is the Council of Lateran, the 3rd canon of 
which enjoins that ''the secular powers throughout 
Christendom shall be compelled to take an oath to 
use their utmost endeavours to root all heretics out 
of their territories." — And the king heard, and obeyed 
the mandate. The 6th of Richard II., cap. 5, 
therefore said : — 

** Forasmuch as it is openly known that there be divers evil persons 
within the reahn, going from county to county, and from town to 

town, who, by their subtill and ingenious words, do draw 
"^^^JJ*" the people to hear their sermons ; and do maintain them 

in their errors by strong hand and great routs : It is 
ordained and assented in this present parliament, that the king's com- 
mission be made and directed to the sheriff and other ministers of our 
sovereign lord the king, or other sufficient persons, learned and accord- 
ing to the certifications of the prelates thereof, to be made in the 
Chancery from time to time, to arrest all such preachers, and also 
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their fiuiton, maintainers, and abettors, and to hold them in arrest 
and strong prison till they will justify themselyes according to the 
law of holy church. And the king willeth and commandeth that the 
chancellor make such commissions at all times, that he by the prelates, 
or any of them, shall be certified and thereof required as aforesaid." 

This law placed the liberty of every man in the 
hand of any one prelate. 

But the king paid dearly for his wickedness. Had 
this been the only violence he himself offered^ and 
encouraged others to continue, against those who 
*' cast away the yoke of the canon " law, it would 
have exposed him to the just reprehension of every 
rightly-constituted mind. But Richard was a mur- 
derer as well as a persecutor. His own parliament 
impeached him of " bearing gall in his heart, although 
he had pardoned the Duke of Gloucester, the Earls 
of Arundel and Warwick ; " yet " taking oppor- 
tunity, caused to be seized the Duke of Gloucester, 
and caused him to be strangled and inhumanly and 
cruelly murdered. The Earl of Arundel, pleading 
his charter of pardon, was encompassed with great 
numbers of armed men, and had his head damnably 
struck off." Among other (thirty-three) grave 
charges, he was also accused by parliament of 
'* having supplicated and obtained from the pope his 
apostolick letters or bull, wherein were contained 
grievous censures against all such as should presume 
to contravene themr This and the other articles of 
impeachment were preferred against him, all of which 
were acknowledged by parliament to be well founded ; 
and therefore it deposed Richard from the crown.* 
He was sentenced to be imprisoned for life, in 
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Pontefract Castle. In what manner he died^ whether 
by starvation^ by poison^ or by the sword, is matter 
of no importance here to attempt to determine. 

By Richard's deposition and death, the reign of 
Saxon monarchs became extinct We have now 
therefore to pass on to another race of kings. 



N 
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THE HOUSE OF LANCASTEK. 

We are arrived at the spot where, in consequence 
of a curve in the road, we may obtain a distinct view 
of the past, and a distant perspective of the way along 
which we have still to wend oiu: course. The last 
AngkhSsLXon King signaUzed his reign and his cha- 
racter by becoming a party to the law which threatened 
the men who neglected to appear thrice in every year 
at the Lord's Supper with the loss of honour or 
estate, and the infliction of public indignation ; and 
the last of the restored Saxon monarchs distinguished 
himself by approving a statute which placed Uberty 
of speech and the rights of conscience at the mercy 
of merciless prelates. Between the extinction of the 
one race and an overthrow of the other djnnasty, three 
hundred and sixty-three years had elapsed. There had 
been time enough, therefore, for persecutors to have 
grown wiser and better men : instead of which, per- 
secution at this period indicates not the least sign of 
decay. On the contrary, it is about to develope itself 
in new, augmented, and more revolting forms, and to 
take a wider and more deadly range of operation. 
Fraudulent and sinister priests stealthily crowd 
around the throne of the Plantagenet sovereign, 
who had to cut his way through many formidable 
resistances. 

See, said they, to Henry IV. : here is a phial con- 
taining precious oil. The Virgin Mary herself, with 
her own hand, delivered it to blessed Thomas Becket 
while he was in France. By him it was given to a 
holy hermit, who prophesied that the kings which 
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should be anointed with that sacred oil would prove 
trae champions for the church.* 

" Let it then be poured on our head/' replied the 
king ; and on his head it was poured at his corona- 
tion. 

The sentiment possessed greater fragrance than the 
oiL It sank deep^ and deeper still. The phial with 
its gems and golden eagle disappeared : the oil was 
lost — ^but the moral of the fiction was so cherished as 
to assume a power than which no ecclesiastical de- 
velopment had ever, or could ever, prove more re- 
volting or dangerous. 

To this monarch is attached the inglorious distinc- 
tion of being the first English sovereign that burnt 
heretics. Of these he found hosts. They were de- 
signated Lollards ; respecting whom, the king of his 
own accord sent a message to the convocation saying 
he was determined to extirpate all heresy. Since 
the last penal law of Richard this had swelled into 
formidable masses of opposition against the authorized 
teachers of Rome. ''Crush them/' exclaimed the 
monarch; "they are rebels against my throne," 
"Crush them," responded the church; "they are 
enemies of the pope." As rebels they have had 
twenty years to repent and return to their allegiance 
to the crown and the church, since Richard IL's 
time ; it was now resolved to extinguish them alto- 
gether and for ever. This is the law.f 

" Whereas it is shewed to our Sovereign Lord the King, on behalf 
of the prelates and clergy of this realm, that although the Catholic 
fSaith, builded upon Christ, and by his Apostles, and the holy church, 
hatk been amongst all the realms of the world most devoutly observed, 
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and the Church of England by his noble progenitors and ancestors 
laudably endowed — ^yet, nevertheless, divers fietlse and perverse people 
of a certain new sect of the said faith — 

"Of the sacraments of the church and authority of 

A J). 1400. ^1,0 same, damnably thinking. 1. And against the 

sutute. laws of God and of the church, usurping the office of 

preaching, do perversely and maliciously, in divers 
places, under the colour of dissembled holiness, preach and teach 
new doctrines, contrary to the same faith and blessed determinations 
of holy church ; and of such sect and wicked doctrines and opinions 
they make unlawful conventicles and confederacies ; they hold and 
exercise schools, they make and write books ; they do wickedly in- 
struct and inform people ; and as much as they may, excite and stir 
them to sedition and insurrection, and maketh great strife and division 
among the people ; and other enormities, horrible to be heard, daily 
do perpetrate and commit, in subversion of the said Catholic Faith, and 
in diminution of the estate, rights, and liberties of the said Clmrch of 
England. 

" 2. And whereas the diocesans of the said realm cannot by their 
jurisdiction spiritual, without aid of his Majesty, sufficiently correct the 
said false and perverse people, nor refrain their malice, because the 
said people do go from diocese to diocese, and will not appear before 
the said diocesans, but the same, and their jurisdiction spiritual and the 
keys of the church, with the censures of the same, do utterly contemn 
and despise [as well they might, and for which the nation has since 
applauded them]. 

3. " Upon which novelties above rehearsed the prelates and deigy 
have sought that this wicked sect, preaching doctrines and opinions, 
should henceforth cease and be utterly destroyed. 

4. " Therefore, by the assent of the States it hath been ordained 
and granted that none within this realm presume to preach openly or 
privily, without license of the diocesans ; nor teach, hold, or instruct 
openly or privily, nor make nor write any book contrary to the Catholic 
faith or determination of holy chiurch, nor make any conventicles, or 
in anywbe hold or exercise schools. 

5. " And if any persons be before the diocesans convicted according 
to the canonical decrees, the Sheriff of the county. Mayor of a city 
or town, or borough, after such sentences promulgate shall them 
receive, and them before the people in a high place do put to be bomt, 
that such punishment may strike in fear to the minds of others, 
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whereby no such wicked doctrine against the Catholic faith be sus- 
tained or suffered ; and the sheriff, mayors, and bailifG^ shall be at- 
tending, aiding, and supporting to the said diocesans and their 
commissaries." 

"The two swords," provided in the time of 
William the Conqueror, did now in right earnest 
" help one, the other." To what extent, the history 
of the English martyrs best illustrates. The par- 
ticulars are patent to Christendom. 

The church authorities having obtained this aid 
from the State, could more safely than ever fall back 
upon their own power. They again issued canon 
laws. The Constitutions of Thomas Arundell, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Legate of the Apostolical See 
(f.^., Legatm natus), are replete with indignation 
against the Lollards. He begins thus — 

" To all and singular, our venerable fellow bishops, and all clerks 
and laies whatsoever : Health and firm adherence to the doctrine of 
Holy Mother Church. He does an injury to the most reverend Synod 
who examines its determinations; and since he who disputes the 
supreme earthly judgment is liable to the punishment of sacrilege, as 
the authority of civil law [i.e., the Roman law, which Augustme had 
induced Ethelbcrt to adopt,] teaches us, miich more grievously are 
they to be punished, and to be cut off as putrid members from the 
dnirch militant, who, leaning to their own wisdom, violate, oppose, 
and despise, by various doctrines, words and deeds, the laws and 
canons made by the key-keeper of eternal life and death (the vice- 
gerant not of an earthly man, but of the true God, and to whom God 
himself hath given the rights of a celestial empire), when they have 
been published according to form and canon. For they ought to con- 
sider that in the Old Testament Moses and Aaron were the first 
among the priests, and in the New Testament there was a distinction 
among the apostles ; and Our Lord granted, and the apostles agreed, 
that Peter, called Cephas, that is the head, should be the prince of the 
apostles." 

It is evident this Archbishop had " no Greek in 
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him," or he would not have said " Cephas " meant 
the head, whereas its literal meaning is a stone. This 
is, however, only one among the many other per- 
versions of Scripture with which the Church of 
Rome is chargeable. It is not to be compared with 
what he said the black horse mentioned in Rev. iv. 5 
signified, viz., '* Heretics, and especially WickliflPe." 

He then proceeds to denounce the new sect of 
preachers, and says : — 

" Because that part which does not agree with its whole, is rotten : 

We decree and ordain that no preacher of the Word of God, or other 

person, do teach, preach, or observe any thing in relation 

A,D. 1406. iQ ^Q Sacrament of the altar — any thing but what bath 

Henzy TV, B«z. •' ^ 

Canon. been determined by Holy Mother Church; nor call in 
question any thing that has been decided by her ; nor let 
him knowingly speak scandalously, either in public or private, con- 
cerning these things ; nor let him preach up, teach, or observe any 
sect, or sort of heresy, contrary to the sound doctrine of the 
church." 

Heretics and relapsed converts were to suffer the 
loss of *' goods, which shall be deemed confiscated^ 
and seized by them to whom they belong." He then 
denounced the works of John WickUffe, whose books 
were not to be '' read or taught in any school, hall, 
or inn, or other places in the University of Oxford 
or Cambridge ; " nor any '' translation of any text 
of Scripture into the English tongue, or any other, 
by way of book or treatise" (Textum cUiquem Sacrce 
Scripturce — per viam libri, libelli, aut tractatus), which 
may signify either Hebrew, Greek, or Latin. Anjf 
text may include the whole Bible, or any portion 
of it. 

He then goes on — 

** Let no one presume to dispute of things determined on by the 
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ehnrch : especially ooneerniiig the adoration of the glorious cross, the 
Teneratioii of the images of saints, or pilgrimages to their places and 
relicks ; but let all henceforth preach up the veneration of the cross 
and of the image of the cracifix, with processions, genuflexions, 
booiiiigs, ineensingB, kissings, oblations, pilgrimages, illuminations, 
and all other modes and forms whatsoever used in the times of us and 
our luredecessors." 

Was this a mere repetition or re-enforcement of 
old customs? It was more. The church of that 
day had no occasion to trouble itself about any 
matter connected with such histrionic attractions. 
Men had long before swallowed down with delight 
such and many more equally absurd nostrums. 
Latent fear called up vindictive rage ; for^ says the 
Archbishop^ '' new and unusual emergencies require 
new and mature applications^ and the greater the 
danger, the more caution and opposition is ne- 
cessary." 

Whence this " new danger ? " It sprang from the 
men whom the common people, by way of derision, 
called Lollards, but whom Arundel more expressively 
honoured by saying they were stirred up *'by the 
Old Sophister, to erect for himself a church of 
malignants" — they having dared "to dispute the 
determinations of Holy Church.'' In disputing 
these determinations, they justly charged it with 
having acted not only contrary to the laws of 
Christ ; but also of having been guilty of many in- 
fractions of the ancient episcopacy, to which they 
still adhered. For Wickliffe and the Lollards only 
reasserted the principles adopted by their ancestors, 
when they boldly asserted that *' the Ijring miracle of 
the Sacramental bread leads almost all men to 
idolatry." They went further; and avowed their 
belief that '* any faithful man or woman might con 
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secrate the bread without any such miracle " as that 
implied in priestly consecration. 

This was the front of their offence. And in com- 
mitting it, they reverted to the right which their 
ancestors, nearly seven centuries before, had allowed 
to be curtailed ;* but which other progenitors, cor- 
rupt as these were, had tried hard to retain ; and 
from which they could only be driven away by 
threats of punishmentf 

Had the Lollards fully comprehended the un- 
written constitutional rights of the laity in the 
church, without being diverted by any adventitious 
circumstances ; they would have simplified their own 
labours, and succeeded in establishing a base of 
operations which eventually would have carried them 
through every remaining difficulty ; or at least have 
lessened the difficulties which still remain to be 
overcome. They, however, deserve eternal honour. 
They were the pioneers attached to the ''noble army 
of martyrs " in England. Who has not read the 
intensity, extent, and duration of their sufferings ; 
and those of the main body whom .they had led on 
to the never-fading glory, of having sought to eman- 
cipate the Church of Christ from the revolting con- 
taminations of the Church of Rome ? They were 
the first to enter and the last to leave the field of 
battle. Here is the record of their conflict with the 
Prince of Darkness. It recites their toils, proves 
their purity, honours their adroit fearlessness, and 
encrimsons the guilt of their legalized oppressors. 
It tells you that all this was done to extirpate from — 

'* Oar province, which is infected with new unprofitable doctrines. 
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ind Uemished with the new damnable brand of LoUardy, to the 
great scandal of the Uniyersity itself, and to the seemingly irreparable 
damage of the Church of England (which used to be defended by her 
Tirtae and learning, as with an impregnable wall, but whose stones 
are now squandered) unless speedy remedy be used.*' 

He now describes the organization which Friar 
John had before denounced as an '* obstruction from 
the Old Sophister, who by degrees separates men 
from their universal sacred mother, that he may 
erect to himself a church of malignants." And that 
the iniquity might be complete, this Archbishop, 
after providing that offenders should be cited, "if 
they can be caught,** provided that if they could not 
be found, ** the party thus cited, though he be absent 
and neglect to appear, shall be proceeded against 
without noise and forms of indenture, or a contestatio 
litis ** — ue, all legal process might be suspended ; the 
heretic: though absent, condemned: and burnt as 
soon ^ifterwards as he could be caught 

This manifest infringement of the constitutional law 
of England was, in effect, a suspension of those pre- 
existent rights for which Englishmen had contended 
against monarchical tyranny. They had had to 
struggle, often and severely ; but they succeeded as 
frequently as they struggled. But Rome could easily 
trample down every sacred and indefeasible im- 
munity, while monarchs were serfs; legislators 
transmuted into instruments of cruelty; law pros- 
trated at the shrine of ecclesiastics; and religion 
itself scattered to the four winds of heaven. 

On they went. Henry V.* exacted from all his 
officers — from the Lord Chancellor down to the 

* Second of his reigu, cap. 8. 
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lowest oflScers of the State, " having governance of 

the people " at the time of their appoint- 

AJQ. 1414. ment — ^an oath that they would assist " the 

sutate. ordinaries in extirpating heretics," who 

now were to suffer not only the loss of 

goods and life, but also of lands — a plain intimation 

that persons in the higher grades in society were 

*' infected with the new doctrine." 

The apparatus by which this persecution was to be 
carried forward proved incomplete. Again, therefore, 
the church applied itself to supply the deficiency. 
This was done under the auspices of Archbishop 
Crichley, who, in his Constitutions, said — 

** Whereas, the taking of heretlcks, who like foxes sculk in the Lord's 

vmeyard, ought to be our principle care, that the dust of negligence may 

be shaken off dean from the feet of our-selyes and our 

AJ). i4ie. brethren : We ordain that every one of our suffiragans, and 
^'^ of the archdeacons, do by themselves or oommissionerB, 
diUgently make inquiry, twice at least every year, of the 
persons suspected of heresy ; and cause three or more men of good 
report, in every deanery and parish in whicl\ heretics are aaid to dwell, 
to swear on God's Holy €k>spel that if they know any heretics who 
)ceep private conventicles, or differ in their life and manners from the 
generality of the faithful, or who maintain heresies or errors, or have 
suspected books written in the vulgar English tongue, or that enter- 
tain persons suspected of heresies or errors, or that fiivour such to 
dwell or converse, or resort in or to such places — ^they will inform 
against and discover in writing, as soon as conveniently they can, 
those persons to our suffragans, archdeacons, or commissioners." 

These oj£cials were ''secretly to transmit *• such 
mformation to the bishops, who were to make lawful 
process against them with effect — 

<< And if any persons be convicted before them, whom they do not 
deliver to the Secular Court [to be burnt], let them in good earnest 
commit them to perpetual or temporary imprisonment at least until the 
next convocation." 
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So much for ecclesiastical love of justice ; now for 
a specimen of ecclesiastical intelligence. This very 
Archbishop (Crichley), who thus distinguished him- 
self by being the first to establish a corps of spiritual 
spies in every parish ; obtained for himself still higher 
distinctions by palming off as gross^ if not a grosser^ 
cheat upon the public than any travelling mounte- 
bank ever performed. Hear him say— 

** The sacred name of the English Church (whom all the world 
extols beyond the churches of other countries for her devout veneration 
of God and his saints) deserves to abound and exult in praises towards 
them by whose patronage and miracles the public interest, not only of 
the church, but of the whole kingdom, is strenuously maintained, 
which God has of late more miraculously comforted by the special 
prayers of the ahouficous confessor and pontiff, John of Beverley, in 
behalf of the said church and all the great men of the kingdom. 
(0, the inefGftble consolation of these our times especially, refreshing 
and memorable to all ages), that is, the gracious victory of the most 
Giristian Prince Henry the Fifth, King of England, and his army, in 
the battle lately fought at Agincourt, in the county of Picardy, which 
was granted to the English by the immense mercy of God and the 
honour of the kingdom of England, on the feast of the translation of 
the said saint" 

This John of Beverley had been a Saxon Bishop 
nearly thirty-four years; saint and miracle- worker^ 
He died a.d. 721 ; and had therefore been in his 
tomb six hundred and ninety-five years when this 
canon passed in Convocation. And had this been 
all that was said^ it would have been enough to show 
up the folly of the Archbishop^ and his Convocation. 
But we must read on : — 

" In which feast, during the engagement of our countrymen with 
the French (as we and our brethren heard in the last Convocation 
from the true report of many, and especially of the inhabitants of the 
said country), holy oil flowed by drops like sweat out of his tomb, as 
an indication of the Divine mercy towards his people, without doubt 
through the merits of the said most holy man." 
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These men said they " desired therefore to dilate 
the worship of God in our province, especially for 
the elevating the praise of so great a patron." 
Change the a into u, and you have '^dilute the 
worship of God." This they inost assuredly did. 
And more than this they did: they demonstrated 
that their mental perceptions had become vitiated, 
simply because their moral character had been trans- 
formed into a revolting deformity. 

The thoughtful reader asks, was there not some 
hidden motive for all this religious imbecility ? There 
was ; and a very hideous motive it was. Just eighteen 
years before this canon passed, Thomas Becket had 
had similar honors conferred upon him, as having 
been one of the most glorious martyrs of his times. 
His shrine at Canterbm-y brought no small gain to these 
craftsmen. In one year, nearly one thousand pounds 
were there oflFered by devotees from all parts of Eng^ 
land and Europe. This threatened to exhaust other 
shrines. The people in the north, taking the alarm, 
determined to make the most of their patron saint, 
John of Beverley. They therefore'go to one Convo- 
cation, and persuade the assembled conclave that 
they had seen the drops of oil oozing from his tomb. 
Taking time to prepare and beautify their plan, the 
next Convocation pass a law, that his memory and 
his shrine shall be as much honoured at York as 
were Becket's at Canterbury. Thus the two pro- 
vinces became leagued together to share the spoils 
of a conjoint wickedness.* 

From this fact, recorded by their own hands, and 
registered in their ovra canons, the prophecy of the 

• See Appendix, Note 0. 
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Hermit appears to have been fully verified ; for not 
only did Plantagenet sovereigns prove " true cham- 
pions of the church/' but the bishops^ whom these 
sovereigns appointed^ contributed their authority and 
influence in aid of the one grand object at which 
both powers aimed^ viz., the extirpation of true 
Christianity. 

•'The real presence" became the watchword of 
these crusaders against the Lollards. To deny that 
a piece of bread contained "the real, living, and 
true Christ," was a sufficient offence, the punishment 
for which was consuming their bodies in the flames. 
And thus were executed two laws at one time — the 
law of burning for the heresy ; and the law of 
non-burial, for neglecting to go to confession, and 
to mass. 

During the whole eighty-five years that the Houses 
of Lancaster and York sought to destroy one the 
other ; ecclesiastics were as eager to annihilate rich 
or poor: old or young: polished or rude : powerful or 
defenceless ; who dared so much as whisper a word 
in derogation of the altar. And when at last the 
two houses merged into one, the union was not in 
tavour either of liberty or religion. The penal 
statutes against heretics retained their full violence, 
and were executed with all the rigour corrupt priests 
could command. 
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THE HOUSE OF TUDOR. 

Henry VIII. 

The victims to papal cruelty were innumerable. 
The offences with which they were charged became 
at length so varied and so complex, that it was 
almost impossible to specify the distinct ecclesiastical 
crime for which they suffered burning. The church 
had said heresy means ^^ any opposition to any 
canonical decree." This did not sufficiently define 
the thing. The code of laws gathered together by 
the church, was one entire perplexity ; so peculiarly 
intricate and confused were they. To put an end 
to this difficulty, it was proposed to consolidate the 
penal laws upon religion ; but as this might occupy 
more time than was desirable to allow men to be- 
come emboldened in their resistance of Rome ; now 
that they had ascertained that the legislators them- 
selves scarcely knew what the real law really was 
under which men should forfeit their goods, their 
lands, and their lives : Henry VIH. exclaimed " Leave 
it with me :" — and he and his lords spiritual, selected 
six cardinal points of religion, respecting each of 
which an appropriate penalty was to be attached. 
These six points were therefore embodied in a statute. 
Six articles of faith were particularized, which ob- 
tained for it the inglorious designation, ''The Six 
Bloody Articles Act." The Eucharist formed, of 
course an important point. And here is the law* : — 



• 31 Henry Vlll., cap. xiv., sec. 8 & 9. 
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I fl S 4 

*' If any person do teach, preach, dispute, or hold opinion, that 

in the Ideaaed Sacrament of the altar in the form of hread and wine, 

after the consecration thereof, there is not present really 

the (1) natural body and blood of our Sayiour Jesus 

HmKj YUL Btt.Cbrist, conceiyed of the Virgin Mary ; or that (2) after 

*^*'"^ the consecration there remaineth any substance of bread 

and wine ; or (3) any other substance but the substance 

of Christ, God and man ; or (4) that in the flesh, under the form of 

bread, is not the yery blood of Christ ; or (5) that with the blood, 

under the form of wine, b not the yery flesh of Christ as well (6) 

apart as though they were both together; or (7) afikm the said 

Sacrament to be of any other substance than is aforesaid ; or (6) de- 

praye the said blessed Sacrament, he shall be adjudged an heretic, and 

snfEer death by burning, and shall forfeit to the king all his lands, 

tenements, goods, and chattels, as in high treason." 

That is, — it was the highest crime in the State, 
not to believe the greatest lie ecclesiastics ever 
uttered. In this lie, there were no less than eight 
separalb points; and no less than four modes, by 
which the disbeliever in either one, or all of these 
distinct parts, might be entrapped to his ruin. 

The enormity of this climax of ''wickedness in 
high places," was equalled only by the dexterity of 
theological skill displayed in framing the enactment. 
For the law as passed by the Senate, was the law 
supplied it by the Convocation. The preamble of 
this act, entitled '' An Act for aboUshing Diversity 
of Opinions," states that — 

** Forasmuch as in the Synod and the Conyocation there were cer- 
tain articles set forth, which the king, of his most excellent goodness, 
commanded should be deliberately and adyisedly, by his said Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, and other learned men of his clergy, debated : 
whereupon, after great and long, deliberate and advised disputation 
and consultation had, concerning the said articles, as well by the con- 
sent of the lords spiritual and other learned men in their Convocation, 
it is with the consent .of the Commons, assembled," &c. 
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One important principle is illustrated by this 
offensive and sinftil law. It is this. The principle 
of a Christian theocracy (out of which the long train 
of unexampled legalized wrongs had now been con- 
tinued from the time the first penal sanction was 
given to the Eucharistic observance) received in this 
Act of Henry VI 1 1, its full and completed form of 
manifestation. The ''high treason," for which 
heretics were burnt, because they denied the real 
presence; was treason against the church, rather than 
against the crown. The very mode of putting the 
law in execution proves it. To behead the traitor 
was the secular form of maintaining the majesty of 
secular law : to burn the traitor was the ecclesiastical 
mode of vindicating the supremacy of the church. 
This, however, was only the least expressive part of 
the distinction between the two orders of jurispru- 
dence. The treason is against us, said ecclesiastics : 
for wherever the priest goes with the Eucharist, he 
carries along with him ''the King of Glory under 
the cover of bread."* To deny this, is direct rebellion 
against Him, whose throne we are appointed to guard 
and whose sceptre we are delegated to sway. Did 
not Moses put the blasphemer to death ? Blasphemy 
under the Jewish theocracy was direct rebellion 
against Jehovah. It was the overt act of an impious 
mind : so under our Christian theocracy, to deny the 
real presence of Christ in the Eucharistic Sacrament 
is an overt act of rebellion against " the laws of the 
vicegerant of the true God, who to us has given the 
rights of a celestial empire."f 

Henry VIII. beheved all this. He had expressly 

• See Canon of A.D. 1279. f See Canon of a.d. 1408. 
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by law* he did " not intend to decline, or vary 
from the congregation of Christ's Church in any 
things concerning the very articles of the Catholic 
faith of Christendom." The fact is^ that though the 
pope, as such, was dead as to any authority, the re- 
moval of his dead body, did little else than leave 
behind in the very chamber of death, a pestiferous 
effluvia; insinuating itself into unsuspected places, 
and ready to break out afresh long after the con- 
taminating body had been removed. Hence Henry's 
contention with Lambert ; the disputation giving the 
monarch an orthodox way of settling the question 
of the real presence : — assigning to his antagonist the 
opportunity to finish his arguments amid the crack- 
lings of an heretic's fire. 

But so monstrous was this law of the Six Articles, 
that Honry was himself compelled, so to qualify and 
relax its operations as virtually to repeal it.f No 
person was now to be accused of any of the offences 
mentioned in the Act, except upon the oath of twelve 
men, before commissioners duly authorised. The 
charge was to be preferred within one year of the 
offence having been committed. Arrest was to follow 
indictments, rather than originate under the sole 
authority of the bishop. Nor was any preacher or 
reader to be indicted for speaking any thing in his 
sermons or reading against any of the six things 
after forty days had elapsed. If within that space 
he was not arraigned, he could not be tried. Yet 
this very relaxation of a cruelly wicked law, became 
during Mary's reign, an additional incentive to per- 



• 25th Henry VIII., c. 21, sec. 19. 
f 35th Henry VIII., cap. v. 

O 
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secution. Informers were obliged to be expert^ or 
they would lose their game. 

Before, however, we pass from this reign of Henry 
VI I L, it is desirable to pause. The period demands 
distinct observation ; for, viewed in connection with 
the laws then consolidated, it suggests some prin* 
ciples of great practical importance. In the first 
place (1), this one error of transubstantiation was 
remarkable for the simplicity of its originating source. 
It sprang out of one idea — that of change of ele- 
ment This was the germ of all those pernicious and 
deadly poisonous opinions, which clustered around 
the consecration of bread and wine, after being placed 
upon the altar. Elfric ushered in the first legal 
enunciation of this error,* and Henry celebrated its 
maturity, by providing a harvest-home for persecu 
tors. A period of five hundred and eighty-three 
years had intervened between the tares being first 
sown, and afterwards ripened : — so firmly and so 
fatally had this grand absorbing error, consolidated 
and embedded itself into the hearts and habits of the 
people. In the next place (2), this one master error 
of Rome had been concocted, and was eventually 
perfected, by two men of rare parts. Elfiic, for 
instance, was said to be the ''sagest man in aU 
England."f Henry VIII. was pronounced by his 
own parliament, a very few months after the unique 
specimen of theological absurdity and legalized 
murder, recorded in his Six Articles Act had passed, 
to be "a sovereign otherwise by learning taught 
than his predecessors in time past for long time have 
been." J If it were so, it will follow, that the highest 

♦ See page 84. f Bede, % ^'^ Henry VIII., c. 38, sec. 1. 
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amount of learnings and the largest amount of theo- 
logical foUy^ can co-exist in the same person ; or^ if 
you choose^ that while civilization may advance^ reli- 
gious wickedness may become contemporaneous. 

It is often said^ '' Rome can never become dominant 
in this enlightened age." Let no one be deceived by 
the assertion. Historic facts are against it. The 
dark ages, as they are called; reached their most 
dense and appalUng midnight gloom in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. But turn to those centuries, 
and trace, if you can, any Eucharistic error compa- 
rable, either for determined savageness or profound 
absurdity, to those which obtained during the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and part of the sixteenth centuries. 
The dark ages ! Why, though men, then cowered to- 
gether, or rather hid themselves under the outspread 
funeral pall of church despotism; they yet took 
care not to trample down, no, nor even disturb (if 
they could help it) each other. They were all alike 
disposed to slumber on under the influence of one 
and the same narcotic draught. But under Henry, 
the most " learned sovereign than any of his pre- 
decessors," we have presented ; not only the concen- 
trated essence of errors, such as the dark ages did 
not originate ; but also the most aggravated forms of 
ecclesiastical barbarity, such as the dark ages neither 
of England nor all Christendom had not even at- 
tempted to perpetuate. So true is it that light can 
be perverted into darkness ; and if so, how great is 
that darkness ! And lastly (3), the most offensive 
portions of the theological error of this law of Henry 
Vni. are of the very same character as those many 
Protestant papists of the present day, assert.* 



Sec page B8. 
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At length this royal piii-veyor of ecclesiastical im- 
piety feels uneasy. He is restless and anxious. He 
sees at a distance the shadow of a t3rrant greater 
than himself; and crouches as he beholds him lift the 
fatal wand. He holds his breath as he listens to a 
hoarse voice exclaim, '' I am sent to bid thee vacate 
thy throne." 

Henry obeyed ; came down, and was buried within 
seven years after passing his law of ecclesiastical 
high treason. 

And a lovely little boy took the place of his father. 
He was as mild as he was pious ; and had he only 
been spared half the time his parent had occupied 
the throne, England would have had abundant cause 
for gratitude and joy, and Christendom equal cause 
for triumph . 



THE REFORMATION UNDER EDWARD VI. 

SECTION I. 

HIS STATUTE RESPECTING TUB SACBJLMENT OF THE ALTAB. 

The scene about to open upon us, is one of a mixed 
kind. The youthful monarch occupied himself with 
the Eucharistic question immediately upon coming to 
the throne. This had been the one great source of 
other errors in the church ; and of imminent peril to 
the State. One thing is certain, had the Eucharistic 
laws remained much longer in existence; or con- 
tinued to be enforced ; the nation would eventually 
have crumbled beneath the mighty wrong: or it 
would, by some violent reaction, have thrown off 
both the '' yoke of the canons " of the church, and 
the equally galling laws of the State. 
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Edward and his council knew this ; and therefore 
the very first law that was passed related to this 
subject of the Eucharist. It is entitled ''An Act 
against such as unreverently speak against the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, and of the receiving thereof 
under both kinds/' 

The laity had been despoiled of the cup for ages. 
They were entitled to this as an original and inde- 
feasible right A right secured them aUke by the 
authority of Christ; the practice of the earliest 
Christian churches ; and the impartial voice of the 
common sense of mankind. 

The restoration of the communion in '' both kinds " 
must, therefore, have been hailed with emotions of 
joy and praise. The law is thus ushered in : — 

" The King providing the governance and order of his most loving 
subjects to be in most perfect unity in all things, and especially in the 
true faith and religion of God : and wishing the same to be brought 
to pass with all clemency, to the intent that his subjects may study 
rather for love than for fear to do their duties first to Almighty God, 
and then to his highness and the commonwealth ; nourishing concord 
and love among themselves [and which previous laws had prevented] ; 
yet considereth and perceiveth that in a multitude all be not on that 
sort that reason and the knowledge of their duties can move them 
from offence, but many had need have some bridle of fear, and that 
the same be men most contentious and arrogant for the most part, or 
else most blind and ignorant ; by the means of which sort of men 
many things well and godly instituted — be perverted and abused — 
the which doth appear in nothing more or sooner than in matters of 
religion, and in the great and high mysteries thereof, as in the — 
Sacrament of the altar and in Scripture, [called] the Supper and 
Table of the Lord — the Communion and taking of the body and 
blood of Christ,* the institution of which Sacrament being ordained 



* The passages of Scripture are quoted in the body of the Act, 
and the references are given in its margin, of which there are fifteen 
in number. 
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by Christ, and the words spoken of it being of eternal, infallible, and 
undoubted truth. 

*' Yet the said Sacrament hath been of late marvellously abused by 

such manner of men who have condemned in their hearts and speech 

the whole thing ; who for certain abuses heretofore com- 

jij> 1547 ™^^^6^ ^^ ^^^ ^ misusing thereof, and contemptuously 
xdwardvx Bex. depraved, despised, or reviled the same most holy and 
blessed Sacrament ; and not only disputed and reasoned 
unreverently and ungodly of that most high mystery ; but also in 
their sermons, preachings, readings, lectures, commendations, argu- 
ments, talks, rimes,f songs, plays, or jests, name or call it by such 
vile or unseemly words as Christian ears do abhor to hear rehearsed." 

Such offenders were to be punished by imprison- 
ment and outlawry ; and in this the King was un- 
fortunate. The old penal laws were not yet abrogated, 
so that this enactment was in some respects an addi-^ 
tion to the penal code. 

It was the intention of the framers of this clause 
to distinguish between the Sacrament ab intra, and 
its abuses ab extra. The first they preserved by 
penal sanctions ; the other they virtually admit to 
have been such as deserved reprehension and 
contempt 

-f The common people were accustomed, upon meeting a priest in 
the street, to insult him with this distich : — 

" Your bishops are bite-sheep, 
Yuur deans are dunces. 
Your priests are priests of Baal, 
The devil fetch them all by bunches." 

Bastwick, 328. 

Nor were priests behind the common people in expressions of contempt. 
They returned their complimentary taunts by one of their own. 
" Your Sacrament of the altar," said they, " is all hocus pocus.'* This 
was a classical play upon the words, *'hoc est corpus," and ''opus 
operatum :" hocus pocus being a compound of certain syllables taken 
trom the two sentences. 
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The Act thus proceeds : — 

^ And ibr as mnch as it is more agreeable both to the first institution 
of the said Sacrament of the most precious body and blood of our 
SftYiour Jesus Christ, and also more conformable to the common use 
tod practice of the apostles and of the primitive church (1) by the 
space of 500 years and more after Christ's ascension, that the blessed 
Sacrament should be ministered to all Christian people under both the 
kinds of bread and wine, than under the form of bread only ; and 
also it is more agreeable to the first institution of Christ, and to the 
usage of the apostles and the primitive church, that the people, being 
present, should receive the same with the priest, than that the priest 
should receive it alone. Therefore be it enacted that the said blessed 
Sacrament be hereafter commonly delivered and ministered unto the 
people being within this Church of England and Ireland, and other 
the King's dominions, under both the kinds, that is to say, of bread 
and wine, except necessity otherwise require. And also that the 
priest which shall minister the same shall, at the least one day before, 
exhort all persons which shall be present hkewise to resort and prepare 
themselves to receive the same. And when the day prefixed cometh, 
after a godly exhortation by the minister made (wherein shall be 
further expressed the benefit and comfort promised to them which 
worthily receive the Holy Sacrament ; and danger and indignation of 
God (2) threatened to them which shall presume to receive the same 
unworthily, to the end that every man may try and examine his own 
conscience before he shall receive the same). The said minister shall 
not, without a lawful cause, deny the same to any person that will 
devoutly and humbly desire it ; any law, statute, ordinance or custom 
to the contrary thereunto in any wise notwithstanding, not condemning 
hereby the usage of any church out of the King's dominions." (3.) 

This valuable parliamentary record contains prin- 
ciples of such prime importance as to entitle them to 
distinct notice. 

(1.) ''The first institution by Christ, and the com- 
mon use of the primitive church." By these words the 
authority of popes and councils received a graceful 
coup de main which virtually annulled all their coercive 
power. In this respect a mighty stride was taken 
towards a complete emancipation from the tyranny 
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of Rome. But the historic reference to *^ the use 
and practice of the primitive church for five hundred 
years " was incomplete. The fact is true, as far as 
the allusion goes; and what is more important, it 
recognizes that church anterior to Augustine. Still 
it does not go far enough. It would greatly have 
strengthened the case of the reformers had they 
stated the whole historic facts. In the first part of 
this work, we have seen that the Eucharist was a 
daily observance ; and that so far was *' the primitive 
church " firom believing in priestly consecration, that 
the head of the family was the person by whom the 
elements were solemnly set apart as a Eucharistic 
service. More than this : the Eucharist was a do- 
mestic act of worship, answering in a measure to the 
domestic character, which the primitive church and 
even canon law itself had enstamped upon the ad- 
ministration of baptism. That, by the canons, was 
said to be " the first plank of salvation " — to possess 
a regenerative power " — '^ a mysterious character " 
-and, by the law of 740, to be the means of 
snatching a soul from the devil." But this rite 
laymen and laywomen were not only permitted, they 
were strictly and repeatedly enjoined to perform; 
and the parent who should neglect the duty, was to 
be punished by being fed three days upon bread and 
water.* These two rites (Baptism and the Eucharist) 
partook therefore, of a household character. It 
would have been well if the reformers had, in their 
historic reference, comprehended this last fact in 
their Eucharistic allusion. It would have excluded 
the idea of a priestly consecration ; and by conse- 

• Sec under a.d. 950, in note A A (Baptism). 
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quence^ the dogma of transubstantiation ; just as the 
law relative to lay baptism precludes the idea of an 
ezclusiyely priestly regenerative power, seeing that 
that regeneration (fiction though it be) is conveyed 
as much by lay as by sacerdotal hands. 

(2.) " The indignation of God." In the first Prayer 
Book issued by this monarch, soon after the passing 
of this statute^ the exhortation is fully set forth ; in 
which the '^ danger threatened ** is thus expressed : — 

" Lest, after taking of that most blessed bread, the devil enter into 
him as he did into Judas, to fill him full of all iniquity, and bring him 
to destruction both body and soul." 

The reformers were here at dead fault In the 
canon of a.d. 1175, the reader will find that, accord- 
ing to apostolical authority, Judas was not present at 
the Lord's Supper. But even had it been otherwise, 
there is not one word in the institution of this 
solemnity by Christ which leads - to any such con- 
clusion as the exhortation contains. Paul speaks, 
indeed, of eating and drinking " condemnation, or 
judgment to himself," as the act itself expounds the 
words of the apostle in 1 Cor. xi. 26. But not one 
word does he utter of any special indignation fi'om 
God falling upon the unworthy recipient No doubt 
spiritual benefit is obtained as well fi'om this, as any 
and every other instituted means of grace, if per- 
formed from correct motives. Equally certain it is, 
that great moral disadvantage accrues to those who 
unworthily partake of the Eucharist. But the whole 
matter ranges under the same category as includes 
correct or incorrect, holy or impure motives in any 
other religious ordinance. Christ, the only supreme 
legislator in his church, when he annexed a sanction 
to disobedience, or wrong feeling ; fixed, not upon a 
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rite, but upon a principle. ^' He that believeth not is 
condemned already, because he hath not believed 
in the name of tJie only begotten Son of God." 
(John iii. 18.) One other remark, and we close this 
part of the subject 

(3.) " The usage of any church out of the King's 
dominions." This was an intentional departure from 
the usual phraseology of a statute. In this instance 
it is clear that the reformers travelled out of the 
record; and they did so in order to enunciate an 
important principle. The singularity of the words 
cannot but arrest attention. They were added for 
an important purpose. They fix a parliamentary 
sanction to the great Protestant principle, viz. : that 
the universal Church of Christ admits usages, differ- 
ing in degree without infringing upon identity of 
character. In this respect the words stand out in 
beautiful contrast with an express proviso in section 
19 of the 25th of Henry VIII., cap. 21, wherein 
that monarch says, neither he nor his nobles intended 
^' to vary from the congregation of Christ's Church in 
any things concerning the Catholic faith of Christen- 
dom." Edward having, for the first time, recognized 
the fact that diversity, does not destroy unity in 
respect of the Church of England and its relation to 
foreign churches ; was followed by William and Mary 
some one himdred and twenty years afterwards, when 
establishing the same principle in respect of non- 
conformists at home. 

Such was the mixed character of this remarkable 
statute. It broke in upon, if it did not destroy, the 
most entrenched system of religious error and secular 
wrong the British churches had ever endured. The 
accumulated mischief of nearly one thousand years' 
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growth it sought to root out. It grasped the mightiest 
superstition that had ever entwined around, or in- 
wrought itself into, the intellectual perceptions, social 
habits, and religious hopes or fears, of any people ; 
and it aimed to bring men to one, and only one, 
standard, ^^ the institution of Christ, and the common 
use of the primitive church." 

That this first attempt should have failed to ac- 
complish all it had designed, is no matter of surprise. 
This, to a very great extent, was attributable not so 
much to the law respecting the sacrament of the 
altar; as to the Books of Common Prayer, subsequently 
prepared and sanctioned by parliament, regulating 
the actual celebration of the Eucharist. To these 
books we now advert. 



Edward VI. 
SECTION n. 

mS TWO BOOKS OF COUMON PBJLYEB, AS TO THE CELEBRATION OF 

THE SACBAMENT OF THE ALTAB. 

Whatever requires a personal act of the mind must 
necessarily exert a greater power than any law which 
merely regulates certain ceremonials. To join in 

prayer, or unite in hymns of praise ; creates 
A.i>. iMa a greater moral sympathy, than to listen to 

the reading of an act of parliament, or even 
to attend to the delivery of a sermon. Edward's law 
relative to the sacrament of the altar, would have 
been a dead letter ; had it not been followed by the 
provision of a new order of celebrating the altar ser- 
vice. This important adjunct to the statute was 
therefore supplied with all convenient speed. It was 
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sanctioned by parliament as, " An Act for Uniformity 
of Service and Administration of the Sacraments 
throughout the realm."* This law states the fact 
that — 

** Of long time there bath been diyers forms of common prayer — ^tbat 
is to say, the use of Samm, of Bangor, and of Lincoln ; and besidet 
the same, now of late much more divers and sundry forms and fashions 
have been used in cathedral and parish churches, as well concerning 
[other matters] as the holy communion." 

With which rites and ceremonies some ''were pleased 
and others greatly oflTended." The king therefore 
appointed the Archbishop of Canterbury and others 

** To consider and ponder the premises ; and thereupon haying as 
well eye and respect to the most sincere and pure Christian religion 
taught by the Scriptures as to the usages in the primitive church, 
should draw and make one convenient and meet order, rite, and &sbioa 
of common and open prayer ; the which, by the aid of the Holy Ghost, 
with one uniform agreement is of them concluded." 

This book^ so composed, was the first act of uni- 
formity.f It was published with a proclamation pre- 
fixed. In the proclamation the king 

** Wilieth every man to receive this our ordinance, that we may be 
encouraged from time to time further to travail for the Reformation, 
and setting forth of such godly orders as may be most to Grod's glory, 
the edifying of our subjects, and for the advancement of true religion, 
which thing we, by the help of God, most earnestly intend to bring to 
effect God be praised, we know what, by his Word, is meet to be 
redressed, and have an earnest mind, by the advice of our most dear 
uncle and other of our privy council, with all diligence and convenient 
speed to set forth the same, as it may most stand with God's glory, and 
edifying, and quietness of our people, which we doubt not but all our 
obedient and loving subjects will quietly and reverently tarry for." 

But purity of motive was not, in this instance, 

• 2nd & 3rd Edward YL, cap 1. f a. d. 1340. 
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associated with efficiency of means. The hook was 
practically rejected ; it retained tob much of the 
old Popish absurdities. It had therefore to undergo 
an essential change. The reformed Prayer Book, and 
the second Act of Uniformity,* were intended to 
explain the preceding one : 

** Because there hath arisen in the use and exercise of the aforesaid 
common service in the church, heretofore set forth, divers donhta for 
the fashion and manner of the ministration of the same, rather hy the 
cariosity of the ministers and mistakers than of any other worthy cause 
— therefore, as well for the more plain and manifest explanation thereof, 
as for the more perfection of the said order of service, in some places 
where it is necessary to make the same prayer and service more 
earnest and fit, to stir Christian people to the true honouring Almighty 
God." 

But though the first book was set aside, it was not 
revoked : nay, the former act was to stand in full 
force and strength, and to " be applied for the estab- 
lishing of the book now explained/'f So strong and 
violent had been the contentions about the ecclesias- 
tical observances; that the people quarrelled and 
fought in the churches and churchyards ; and hence 
the act against fighting therein, passed close upon that 
relative to the order of service ; for it was the fourth 
act of the same session. The violence, law was able 
to suppress : but the opinions which gave rise to such 
violence, Edward VL appears to have been anxious 
to control by means of the Scriptures. Hence curates 
were, by section 6, 

" To declare unto the public, by the authority of the Scriptures, 
bow the mercy of God hath been showed to his people by means of 
hearty and faithful prayers made to Almighty God, especially where 
people are gathered together with one faith and mind to offer up 



• 5 & 6 Edward, cap. i., a. d. 1552. f Sec. 5. 
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their hearts by prayer, as the best sacrifices that Christian men can 
yield." 

This was the old divinity, now for the first time 
infiised into statute law ; and most deeply is it to be 
regretted that the public sympathy still run in favour 
of the old superstition. Hence the altercations in 
churches and churchyards. Indeed that superstition 
had become inwrought in almost every social act of 
life. Hence in the first book the marriage ceremony 
was so ordered, that not only was the sign of the cross 
made by the priest when he blessed the man and 
woman, but at the end of the order of service it was 
stated, " The new married persons, the same day of 
their marriage, must receive the holy communion.* 
In the Second Book, the sign of the cross was 
omitted; but the obligation to receive the sacrar 
ment at the time remained in force. The obligation 
sprang out of canon law, which made marriage 
a sacrament. This error the statute* also recog- 
nized ; for it took away all liberty to marry, without 
asking in church, or without '* the ceremonies in the 
Book of Common Prayer and administration of the 
sacraments." 

The spirit of these laws still lurks within the pre- 
sent law ; for an instruction in the prayer book now 
in use says, " It is convenient that the new married 
persons should receive the holy communion at the 
time of their marriage, or at the first opportunity after 
their marriage." 

Another, and at that time a still more remarkable, 
statute was passed. It is styled, " An Act for the 



• 5th and 6th Kdward VI., enp. xii., sec. 3. 
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keeping Holy-days and Fasting-days."* This law 
says: — 

** For as mach as at all times men be not so mindful to laud and 
pniae God, hear God's holy Word, and to come to the holy communion, 
and other laudable rites which are to be observed in every Christian 
eonffreyationy as their bonnden duty doth require, therefore, to call 
men to remembrance of their duty, and to help their infirmity, it hath 
been wholesomely provided that there should be times and days ap- 
pointed, wherein the Christian should cease from all other kind of 
labour — ^that is, to hear, to learn, and to remember Almighty God's 
great benefits, and to render unto him most high and hearty thanks, 
which may well be called God's service; so the times appointed 
■pedally for the same are called holy-days, not for the matter and 
oatore either of the time or day, or for any of the saints' sake, whose 
memories are had on those days (for so, all days and times considered, 
are God's creatures and all of like holiness], but for the nature of those 
holy wo^ wherewith only God is to be honoured and the eongregaiion 
to be edified : neither is it to be thought that there is any certam time 
or definite number of days prescribed in holy Scriptures, but that the 
appointment both of the time and number is left by the authority of 
Ood^B Word to the liberty of Chrisfs Church, to be determined in 
every country by the discretion of the rulei*s and ministers thereof, 
as they shall judge most expedient to the true setting forth of God's 
^ory and the edification of their people." 

This law more determinately upset the spiritual 
domination of Rome than any preceding law. Saint 
days with that church had from time immemorial 
been honoured specially : on which occasions canon 
law prescribed that " holy communion or high mass 
should be celebrated ;" so that by reducing, as this 
act did, the number of feasts to some twenty-eight 
days in the year (still providing, in addition thereto, 
''all Sundays in the year"), the church lost the op- 
portunities it had under the old system enjoyed of 



• 5th and 6th Edward VI., cap. iii. 
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making these saint days so many means of keeping 
up and enlarging its power over the people. This, 
however, was only a part of the benefit this startling 
law produced. The principles enunciated in its unique 
preamble roused a slumbering and corrupt church : 
frightened it into rage ; the impotency of which was 
proved by the lawgiver in the church carrying his 
will into efiTect That will of the '* supreme head of 
the chiurch immediately under God " was, by this act, 
subordinated to " the authority of God's Word ;" as 
also to ''the liberty left in" and by that word to ''the 
church of Christ ;" and " its discretion *' in the use of 
such liberty : the whole being tied up and directed 
towards one great object, "Grod's glory and the 
edification of everi/ Christian congregation.** Mary 
repealed this act. But by the 1st of James I., cap. 
XXV., sec. 48, that repeal is itself declared void ; so 
that the Act of Edward revived, and is to this day in 
force. The same days are kept as feasts — those of 
the conversion of St. Paul and St. Barnabas having 
been since added to the list. 

But this was not all. The statutes relative to the 
Books of Prayer and administration of the Lord's 
Supper did not, in either of them, contain the w/iole 
of what the church taught and enforced. These 
prayer books, therefore, must themselves be examined 
in order to ascertain the full amount of truth or of 
error which, at the different times of their becoming 
law, obtained in the Church of England. The con- 
trasts are gi*eat ; and they will become more striking 
by being placed in parallel columns. 
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7%6 Communion Service : 
according to the First 
Book (1549). 

After the prayer and 
praise addressed ''to God 
the Father Almighty/' the 
sentence which immedi- 
ately follows is — 

** Lord, the only begotten Son 
of Crod, Jesus Christ; Lord 
GrOD Lamb of God: Son of the 
Father, that takest away the sins 
of the world, have mercy upon 
us : thou that takest away the sins 
of the world, receive our prayer. 

** Then that sittest at the right 
hand of God the Father, have 
mercy upon us : For thou only art 
holy; ihou only art the Lord. Thou 
only, Christ, with the Holy 
Ghost, art most high in the glory 
of God the Father. Amen." 

The first ''Exhortation 
to those that he minded to 
receive the same : " — 

«< Dearly beloved in the Lord, 
ye that mind to come to the Holy 
Commuiuon, must consider what 
St Paul writeth to the Corinthians, 
how he exhorteth all persons, &c. 
Therefore if any here be a blas- 
phemer, adulterer, or be in malice 
or envy, or any other grievous 
crime, let him bewail his sins, 
ind not come to that Holy Table, 



The Communion Service : 
according to the Second 
Book -(1552). 



The whole repeated, as 
also in the book of Com- 
mon Prayer, used and au- 
thorized at the present 
time.* 



Repeated verbatim. 



See also the 7th canon under date of a.d. 740, p. 43. 

P 
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lest, after the taking of that most 
blessed bread, the Devil enter 
into him as he did into Judas, 
to fill him fall of all iniquity, and 
bring him to destruction both of 
body and souL'' 

The above is only a por- 
tion of the Exhortation. 

The second Exhortation 



Second Book. 



** Dear friends : I do intend on 
to offer to all such as shall be 
godly disposed, the most comfort- 
able sacrament of the body and 
blood of Christ, &c, 

" If any man have done wrong 
to another, let him make satisfac- 
tion, &c. 

** Neither the absolution of the 
priest can any thing avail them; 
nor the receiving of this Holy Sa- 
crament doth any thing but increase 
their damnation. 

''And if there be any of you 
whose conscience is troubled and 
grieved in any thing, let him come 
to me, or some other discreet and 
learned Priest, taught in the law of 
God, and confess and open his sin 
and grief secretly, that he may re- 
ceive such ghostly counsel, advice, 
and comfort that his conscience 
may be relieved, and that of us (as 
of the minister of God and of the 
church) he may receive comfort and 
absolution to the satisfaction of his 



Repeated. 



Altered thus : — 

** And because it is requisite that 
no man should come to the Holy 
Communion but with a full trust in 
God*s mercy, and with a quiet 
conscience; therefore if there be 
any of you, which by means afore- 
said cannot quiet his own conscience, 
but requireth further comfort or 
counsel, then let him come to me 
or some other discreet or learned 
Minister of God's word, and open 
his grief, that he may receive socfa 
ghostly counsel, advice, and comfort 
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mind and avoiding of all scruple 
and doobtfiilness : 



[requiring each, as shall be satisfied 
with a general confession not to be 
offended with them that do use, to 
their further satisfying, the auricu- 
lar and secret confession to the 
priest ; nor those which think need- 
ful to open their sins to the priest, 
to be offended with them that are 
satisfied with their humble confes- 
sbn to God and the general confes- 
sion to the church. But in all things 
to follow and keep the rule of 
charity, and eveby man to be tatis- 
fied with his own conscience, not 
judging other mefCs minds or con- 
sciences ; where as he haih no war^ 
rani of God's word to the same*'"] 

The directions as to the 
method of celebration are 
various. Those which m- 
volve principles are chiefly 
quoted. 

1. ** Then shall the minister take 
80 much l^ead and wine as shall 
suffice for the persons appointed to 
receive the Holy Communion, lay- 
ing the bread upon the corporas [or 
cloth], or else in the paten, or in 
some other comely thing prepared 
for that purpose : And putting the 
wine into the chalice, or else in 



Second Book. 

as his conscience may be relieved ; 
and that by the ministry of Gods 
word he may receive comfort and 
the benefit of absolution, to the 
quieting of his conscience and avoid- 
ing all scruple and doubtfulness." 

The paragraph between 
[ ] is wholly omitted. 



1. Omitted. 
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some fedr or convenient cup prepared 
for that ttse (if the chalice will not 
Berve), patting thereto a little pure 
and clean water* ; and setting 
both the bread and wine upon the 
altar." 

After the prayer for the 
whole state of Christ's 
Church — 

" Then the priest, taming him 
to the altar, shall say or sing this 
prayer following : 

" Almighty and ever living God," 

Among other things are 
these words — 

2. '*We commend onto thy 
mercy, Lord, all other thy ser- 
vants, which are departed hence 
from as, with the sign of faith and 
now do rest in the sleep of peace : 
Grant ante them, we beseech thee, 
thy mercy and everlasting peace, 
and that at the day of the general 
resarrection, we and all they which 
be of the mystical body of Uiy Son, 
may altogether be set on his right 
hand," Ac. 

3. "0 God, heavenly Father, 
which of thy tender mercy didst 
give thine only Son Jesas Christ, to 
soffer death upon the cross for oar 
redemption, who made there a full, 
perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, ob- 



Secofid Booh. 



2. Omitted. 



* See the 2nd under a.d. 957, as to the water being mixed with wine. 
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and satisfEu^on, for the sms 
whole world, and did insti- 
[id in his holy gospel com- 
18 to celebrate, a peipetoal 
7 of that his predoos death 
da coming again: Hear us 
srdfiil Father) we beseech 
and with thy Holy Spirit 
ird vouchsafe to blxess and 
tify these thy gifts, and crea- 
f bread and wine, that they 
\ unto us the body and blood 
' most dearly beloved Son 
3hrist — 

** Who, in the same night 
2J that he was betrayed, took 
>^« bread, and when he had 
>• blessed, and given thanks, 
he brake it, and gave to 
idples, saying : ' Take, eat ; 
my body which is given for 
lo this in remembrance of me.' 

ikewise, after supper, he took 

the cup, and when he had 

2jJ given thanks, he gave it 

eup to them, saying, ' Drink 

ye all of this ; for this is 

my blood of the New 

aent which is shed for you 

r many, for remission of sins : 

}, aa oft as ye shall drink it in 

ibrance of me.' 

fcfje wwrdt brfore rehearted are to 
turning ttill to the altar , without 
nation or ehowing the Sacrament 
poopU. 

Hierefore, Lord, according 

iQStitution of thy dearly be- 

Son, wo thy humble servants 



Second Book. 



3. Altered thus : — 

'* Hear us, merciful Father, we 
beseech thee ; and grant that we, 
receiving these thy creatures of 
bread and wine, according to thy 
Son, our Saviour Jesus Chrisf s holy 
institution, in remembrance of his 
death and passion ; may be partakers 
of his most blessed body and blood ; 
who, in the same night that he was 
betrayed, took bread, and when he 
had given thanks, he brake it and 
gave it to his disciples, saying, 
* Take, eat ; this is my body which 
is given for you. Do this in re- 
membrance of me.' Likewise, after 
supper, he took the cup, and when 
he had given thanks, he gave it to 
them, saying, • Drink ye aU of this ; 
for this is my blood of the New 
Testament, which is shed for you 
and for many for remission of sins. 
Do this as oft as ye shall drink it 
in remembrance of me.' " 
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do ceUhnUe and hake here before 
thy Divine Migesty, with these thy 
holy gifts, the memorial which 
thy Son hath willed ns to make : 
desiring thee to accept this our sa- 
erifice of praise and thanksgiving ; 
humbly beseeching thee to accept 
this our bounden duty and service ; 
and command these our prayers and 
supplications, by the ministry of thy 
holy angels to he brought up into thy 
holy tabemade before the sight of 
thy Divine Mijesty ; not weighing 
our merits, but pardoning our 
offences through Christ our Lord. 

4. Then shall this general con- 
fession be made in the name of all 
those that are minded to receive 
the Holy Communion, either by one 
of them, or else by one of the minis- 
ters^ or by the Priest himself all 
kneeling humbly upon their knees. 

6. " Then shall the priest, turning 
him to God's board, kneel down and 
say in the name of all them that 
shall receive the communion this 
prayer following: 

6. "When he [the priest] de- 
livereth the Sacrament of the body 
of Christ, he shall say : 

"The body of our Lord Jesus 



Second Book. 



4. Repeated verbatinu^ 



5. Repeated verbatim. 



6. " When he [the minister] < 
livereth the bread, he shall say : 

" Take and eat this in remc 
brance that Christ died for th 



* The Book of Prayer, now in use and of legal force, reads the pi 
graph thus : — ** Then shall this general confession be made in the ni 
of all those that are minded to receive the Holy Communion, by on* 
the ministers, both he and all the people humbly kneeling upon tl 
knees and saying." 
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Chriit which w€LS given for thee, 
p r ese rv e thtf body and SinU unto 
everkuHng life/* 

At delivering the cup he 
shall say: 

" The Hood of our Lord Jesus 
ClMsi which was shed for thee, pre- 
serve thy body and soul unto ever' 
hstmy Ufer 

This was the old popish 
foTm^ and was based upon 
pre-existing canons. 



Second Book. 

and feed on hun in thy heart by 
fiuth with thanksgiving." 



And the minister that de- 
livereth the cup shall say : 

" Drink this in remembrance that 
Christ's blood was shed for thee» 
and be thankful." 

This was the new, or 
Protestant form. 



The reader is requested to ponder these two ex- 
pressively different forms ; and afterwards compare 
them with the present form of words. The words are 
these : — 



<« 



When he [the minister] delivereth the bread, he shall say : 

** The body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, pre- 
serre thy body and soul unto everlasting life. Take and eat this in 
remembrance that Christ died for thee, and feed on him in thy heart by 
&ith with thanksgiving. 

** At delivering the cup, he shall say : 

** The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was shed for thee, pre- 
serve thy body and soul unto everlasting life. Drink this in remembrance 
that Christ's blood was shed for thee, and be thankful." 

This form of words combines, therefore, the popish 
and the Protestant principles : the popish principle of 
sacramental efficacy, or some mysterious operation on 
the body and soul ; and the Protestant principle, of a 
simple remembrance of Christ. How they do or can 
co-exist, is a mystery. 
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After the distribution of 
the elements — 

7. " The priest shall give thanks 
thus: 

" Almighty and ever living God, 
we most heartily thank thee, for 
that thou hast vouchsafed to feed 
OS in these holy mysteries, with the 
spiritual food of the most precious 
body and blood of thy Son our 
Saviour. We therefore most humbly 
beseech thee so to assist us with 
thy grace, that we may continue in 
that holy fellowship, and do all 
such good works as thou hast pre* 
pared for us to walk in, through 
Jesus Christ," &c. 

At the end of the ser- 
vice there are several para- 
graphs: the contrasts of 
which go far to show the 
then prevailing custom and 
law of the church. Among 
the more important of 
these are the following : — 

8. "Foravoidingofall matters and 
occasion of dissension, it is meet that 
the bread prepared for the Com- 
munion be made, through all this 
realm after one sort and &shion ; 
that b to say, unleavened and round, 
as it was afore, but without all 
manner of print, and something 
more larger and thicker than it 
was, so that it may be aptly di« 
vided in divers pieces : and every 



Second Book. 



7. Altered thus : — 

" Almighty and ever living God, 
we most heartily thank thee for that 
thou dost vouchsafe to feed us, 
which have duly received these holy 
mysteries, with the spiritual food of 
the most precious body and blood 
of thy Son. We now most humbly 
beseech thee, so to assist us with thy 
grace," &c. 



8. Altered thus: — 

"And to take away the super- 
stition which any person hath, or 
might have, in the bread and wine, 
it shall suffice that the bread be 
such as is usual to be eaten at the 
table with other meats, but the best 
and purest wheat bread that con- 
veniently may be gotten. And if 
any of the bread or wine remain, 
the curate shall have it to his own 



use. 



» 
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one shall be divided in two pieces 
at the least, or more, by the dis- 
cretion of the minister, and so dis- 
triboted. And men must not think 
leas to be receiyed in part than in 
the whole, but in each of them the 
whole body of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ*' 

9. ''Also that the receiving of 
the Sacrament may be most agree- 
able to the institution thereof, and 
to the usage of the primitive church : 
In all cathedral and collegiate 
churches, there shall always some 
communicate with the priest that 
mimstereth. And that the same 
may be also observed every where 
abroad in the country : Some one at 
least of that house in every parish,* 
to whom by course, after the ordi- 
nance herein made, it appertaineth 
to offer for the charges of the Com- 
munion, or some other whom they 
shall provide to offer for them, shall 
receive the Holy Communion with 
the priest. And with him and them 
who doth so offer the charges of 
the Communion, all other who be 
then godly disposed thereunto shall 
likewise receive the Communion. 
And by this means the minister, 
having always some to communicate 
with him, may accordingly solem- 
nise so high and holy mysteries 
with all the sufiroges and due order 
appointed for the same. And the 
priest on the week day shall forbear 



Second Book. 



9. Altered thus (as to 
providing the bread and 
wine at the charge of the 
parish) : — 

" The parish shall be discharged 
of such sums of money or other 
duties, which hitherto they have 
paid for the same, by order of their 
houses every Sunday." 



• Sec page 4. 



\ 
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to celebrate the Communion, except 
he have some that will communi- 
cate with him/' 



Second Book. 



10. '^And although it be read 
in ancient writers, that the people, 
many years past, receiyed at the 
priest's hands the Sacrament of 
the body of Christ in then: own 
hands, and no commandment of 
Christ to the contrary : Yet, foras- 
much as they many times conveyed 
the same secretly away, kept it with 
them, and diversly abused it to 
superstition and wickedness : lest 
any such thing hereafter should be 
attempted, and that an uniformity 
might be used throughout the realm, 
it is thought convenient the people 
commonly receive the Sacrament of 
Christ's body in their mouths, at the 
priest's hands." 



In the Second Book is a 
paragraph of no small im- 
portance ; although, un- 
happily, the proof of its 
possessing legal force, even 
at that time, is not of so 
satisfactory a character as 
every Protestant could 
wish. The portion most 
important is this: — 

** Whereas it is ordained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, in the 
administration of the Lord's Supper, 
that the communicants kneeling 
should receive the Holy Commu« 
nion : which thing being well meant 
for a signification of the humble 
and grateful acknowledging of the 
benefits of Christ, given unto the 
worthy receiver, and to avoid the 
pro&nation and disorder, which 
about the Holy Communion might 
else ensue : lest yet the same kneeling 
might be thought or taken other- 
wise, we do declare that it is not 
meant thereby, that any adoration 
is done, or ought to be done, either 
unto the Sacramental bread or wine 
there bodily received; or to any 
real and essential presence there 
being of Christ's natural flesh and 
blood. For as concerning the Sa- 
cramental bread and wine, they re- 
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First Book. Second Book. 

main still in their very natnral 
sabstances, and therefore may not 
be adored, for that were idolatry to 
be abhored of all flEdthfiil Christians. 
And as conceming the natural body 
and blood of Our Savionr Christ, 
they are in heaven and not here. 
For it is against the truth of Christ's 
true natural body to be in more 
places than in one at one time.'' 

This paragraph is, how- 
ever, of doubtful authority 
as law; and that for the 
following reasons : — Not to 
insist too strongly upon the 
contrast in the construction 
of the sentences, it may 
yet be worthy of notice 
that the style is wholly 
dissimilar to that employed 
in all the other paragraphs 
in both the First and Se- 
cond Books. These were 
simple enunciations; but 
this assumes a somewhat 
parliamentary style. The 
words '' whereas " and " we " 
were terms unemployed 
before. In the next place, 
the king's printer (Grafton) 
in his first edition, has 
several copies without the 
paragraph; and in other 
copies of the same edition, 
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the leaf containing it was 
pasted in after the copy 
had been bound; while 
even in the second edition 
the paragraph is printed 
on a separate leaf^ which, 
from its signatures, bears 
evidence of having been 
added after the other leaves 
had been finished off.* Too 
much reliance must not, 
therefore, be placed upon 
this important paragraph. 
It might, and doubtless did, 
embody the sentiment of 
many divines of that day ; 
but that it expressed the 
law is very questionable. 

11. Altered thus: — 



11. At the time of cele- 
bration, it was prescribed : 

'* After the Gospel ended, the 
priest shall begin : 

" I believe in one Grod." 

" The clerks shall sing the rest. 

"The Father Almighty, maker 
of heaven and earth, and of all 
things visible and invisible," &c. 

In the present arrangement the instructions are : 

" Immediately after the Collect, the priest shall read the Epistles. 



"And the Epistle and Gospel 
being ended [by the priest], shall 
be said the Creed. 

*'I believe in one God, the 
Father Abnighty," &c. 



Liturgies, &c., of Edward VI., published by the Parker Society. 
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" And the Gospel ended, shall be sun^ or said the Creed following, 
the people stiU standing as before : 

** I believe in one Ood, the Father Almighty," &c. 

It is, therefore, at the option of the priesthood to 

adopt either the Protestant method of reading, or the 

popish method of singing this creed, as also other parts 
of the service. 

*' The Articles of Faith ** agreed to in Convocation 

during this reign, might, in order of time, immediately 

follow : they are, however, reserved till we come to the 

reign of Elizabeth, and will be found in page 233. 
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SECTION III. 

HIS EDUCATIONAL EFFORT ; OR THE LAST WOBK OF THE REFORHEBS. 

When the youthful monarchy aided by his council, 
sought to uproot the corruptions that had been 
gathering strength for ages, he undertook a task 
which would necessarily require time, perseverance, 
wisdom, and benevolence to complete. His statute 
upon the subject of the sacrament of the altar, and 
his two books of Common Prayer, produced certain 
immediate effects ; but these were limited in extent, 
uncertain in continuance, and questionable in cha- 
racter. His motive was pure, but the modus operandi 
doubtful. The very purity of his intention rendered 
him keen in discovering the yet grand defect in his 
plan of action. Something more; and something 
perfectly dissimilar to legal sanctions, he saw was 
still wanting. And he adopted a method, which, 
had it been the first, rather than the last act of his 
reign, would more effectually have secured his 
ulterior purpose. He now sought, therefore, to 
educate the national mind. 

For this purpose, a book of inestimable value was 
prepared and published, bearing this title, " A Short 
Catechism ; or Sum of Christian Learning.'* 

This catechism was first printed in Latin, in the 
year 1552, and again printed in English, 1553. There 
have also been two reprints : one in *' The Fathers of 
the English Church," by the Rev. Legh Richmond, of 
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Turvey, the other in the Emhmdion Theologicum, 
by Dr, Randolph (Oxford, 1812), who says : — 

■ 

** It was the last work of the refonners in that reign, whence it may 
be Dairly understood to contain, as far as it goes, their ultimate decision ; 
and to represent the sense of the Church of England as then established. 
It was in some measure a public work, ' the examination of it having 
been committed to certain bishops and other learned men/ after which 
it was published by the king's authority." 

Heylen in his Historia Quinquarticularis, part ii., 
chap. XV., sec. 1, a.d. 1660, says : — 

** That it was so hard to come by, that scarce one scholar in five 
hundred had ever heard of it, and hardly one of a thousand hath ever 
aeenit.*'* 

The design of the king's advisers in preparing this 
catechism, was to instil the whole of religious know- 
ledge, and to direct that knowledge to practical 
godliness. Dry lessons of ethics, and stiff definitions 
of historic facts, did not satisfy them. Young people 
were not only to be taught, but incited to pray ; and 
to pray, so that by prayer they might '' teach them- 
selves." We have, therefore, this ''prayer to be 
said of children before they study their lesson at 
school," — 

'^0 blessed Lord, which art the well-spring of all wisdom and 
knowledge, since it hath pleased thee of thy mercy to provide for me 
such means to be instructed in my tender age, let it be thy pleasure 
also to illuminate my d&rk wit and understanding, so that it may be 
able to receive accordingly the learning that shall be uttered ; refresh 
thou my memory, yea, imprint thou it in my remembrance that I may 
keep it assuredly ; dispose thou my heart also, and frame my will that 
I may apply my mind to receive it with such affection and fervent 
desire as it behoveth : let it stand with thy gracious pleasure to pour 

• Liturgies and Documents of King Edward VL Parker Society : 
Preface, xi., xii. 
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out thy holy Spirit into my heart, thy Spirit, I say, of understanding, 
of truth, judgment, wisdom, and knowledge, whereby I may become 
apt to learn, and my schoolmaster not lose his pain in teaching me ; 
and what study soever I apply my mind unto, I may reduce and bring 
it to the right end, that is, to glorify thee in our Saviour Christ."* 

The book containing this and other short prayers, 
together with the catechisms, are said to be " imprinted 
at London by Jhon Day, and solde at hys shop, by 
the little conduit in Cheapside, at the sygne of the 
Resnrreccion." f 

Would there were signs of another resurrection ! 
A resurrection, not of bodies, but of principles ; prin- 
ciples embodied ; not in praying children only, but in 
fiill grown men ; " men of renown ;" valiant for those 
principles Edward VL taught, and '^ commended all 
schoolmasters to teach,** and by consequence, all 
Christian men to know, appreciate, and carry into 
practical effect. Then he, who is " the resurrection 
and the life," would nerve us up to " the right end** 
of sacred *' wisdom, truth, and knowledge.*' He 
would be glorified ; Christendom would be glad ; and 
England, by a spiritual *' reintegration of the rights 
of the crown, J secure that conservation** of sacred 
truth, as shall purify, enlarge, honour, and protect the 
entire church of Christ throughout all time. 

The sum of Christian learning, as Edward calls his 
" Short Catechism,*' thus begins : — 

" It is the duty of them all, whom Christ hath redeemed by hit 
death, that they not only be servants to obey, but also children to 



• Liturgies and Documents of Edward VL : Parker Society, pp. 
589 and 540. 

t Ibid. 

X Edward m., in the 15th of his reign, a.d. 1341 : Statutes at 
large.— JT^ftfe, p. 108. 
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inherit ; so to know the true trade of life that they may he ahle to 
answer to every demand of religion, and to render account of their 
&ith and profession." 

The METHOD OF iNSTBUGTioN is hy "dialogue," which is "the 
plainest way of teaching, and which, not only in philosophy Socrates, 
but also in our religion, Apollinarius hath used." 

The BASIS OF INSTBUCTION is " the religion of the Lord Christ, 
which in Acts xi. is called the Christian religion." This the scholar is 
supposed " boldly to profess ; yea, therein account the whole sum of 
my glory." 

The DocTBiMES taught are : " that God minding to renew his image 
in us, first wrought this by the law written in tables, that we migbt 
therein, as it were in a glass, behold the filth and spots of our soul ; 
that acknowledging our sin, and perceiving the weakness of our flesh, 
' we might the more fervently long for our Saviour Jesus Christ, which 
by his Spirit creatoth new hearts in us." By sending down his Holy 
Spirit, he lightoneth our dark blindness; moveth, ruleth, teacheth, 
deanseth, comfortoth, and rejoiceth our minds." 

*' Christ is not so altogether absent firom the world as many do sup- 
pose. He that in earth will see the Godhead of Christ, let him open 
the eyes, not of this body, but of his mind, but of his faith. Yea, he 
shall both see and feel him dwelling within himself, in such sort as he 
doth his own proper soul. His Godhead filleth both heaven and 
earth. But as touching the bodily presence of Christ here on earth (if 
it be lawful to place in comparison great things with small) Christ's 
body is present to our faith : as the sun when it is seen is present to 
the eye : the body whereof, although it do not bodily touch the eye, nor 
be presently with it together here in earth, yet is it present to the 
sight. So Chbist's body, which at his glorious going up was con- 
veyed firom us, M a great way absent from our mouth, £V£N then, when 
we receive with our motUh the holy sacrament of his body and blood. 
Yet is our faith in heaven, and beholdeth the sun of righteousness ; 
and is presently together with him in heaven : in such sort as the sight 
is in heaven with the body of the sun, or in earth the sun with the 
sight. We must therefore so say, that Christ's body is in some one place 
of heaven, and his Godhead everywhere : that we neitbeb of his 
Godhead make a body : nob of his body a God. Ut nee de ^us 
Divinitate corpus faciamus, nee de iUius corpore Deum." 

The GOVEBNMENT OF Cheist is thus defined : — " He remaining 
invisible govemeth his kingdom and common weal, that is his church, 

Q 
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with sovereign wisdom and power. It is for men to role their eommoa 
weals by a certain civil policy : but for Christ and God» by a heavenly 
god-like order." 

The HONOUR of Christ ** is not to be mixed up with wicked tradi- 
tions and cold devices of men, but with heavenly honour, and spiritual 
in deed : most fit for us that give it, and him that shall receive it, even 
as he hath honoured and doth honour his Father." 

The CHURCH of Christ is said to be ** a most beautiful kingdom 
and holy common weal, called by the apostles and the ancient fathers, 
who wrote in Greek, Ecclesia,* or a congregation, or assembly; all subject 
to one king as their sovereign, and only one head, him we call Christ, 
or the 'anointed' one. As many as do truly fear, honour, and call 
upon God, wholly applying their mind to holy and godly living ; and all 
those who, putting all their hope and trust in him, do assuredly look 
for the bliss of everlasting life. Witness hereof they have within 
their hearts ; the Spirit of Christ, the author, the earnest, and unM- 
able pledge of their fEiith. That flBtith doth lay hand upon, unber- 
STAND, and PERCEIVE our righteous-making to be given us of God 
freely ; by no deserts of our own, but by the free grace of the Almighty 
Father." 

The church or congregation '* in all points is governed and ruled 
by the laws and statutes of then: king and high bishop, Christ, in the 
bond of charity." 

The GOMMUKiON of saints, and holy universal church, are two things 
fitly coupled together, " Because the fellowships and incorporations of 
other men proceed and be governed by other means and policies : but 



*"j&ce/eMa." The ancient Greeks had their Kvpia tickKin 
about thirty-two in number, spreading over twelve months, in each 
of which there were two, if not three, of such assemblies. On these 
occasions, it was common for a conflux of the people to be present at 
their sacrifices. Their priests, who served at the altars, were never 
denominated the ecclesia, or assembly. ( ArchnecHogke AUkm^ lib. IL, 
cap. 10, pp. 67-79.) They had also other assemblies, or gathering 
together of the people, especially when war, or any other accident, 
suddenly troubled the state. These assemblies were, by publie 
authority, designated ^vyrXiyroc, or ** called together** i.e., sum- 
moned out of the fields and streets by the common crier. Whereas, 
in the other instances (the circXi|ffca), the people came together of 
their own accord, at fixed times, and for a previously well-understood 
purpose.— -i/rcA^r. Atii.^ lib. ill, cap. 2, p. 102. 
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the church, whidi is an assembly of men called to everlasting salvation, 
is both gathered together and governed by the Holy Ghost. And 
therefore this calling together of the faithful is called universal, because 
it is bound to no one special place. For God, throughout all coasts of 
the world hath them that worship him ; which, though they be far 
scattered asunder, by divers distance of countries and dominions, yet 
are they members most nearly joined of the same body, whereof Christ 
b the head ; and have one spirit, fiEuth, 8ACBAM£Nts, prayers, forgive- 
ness of sins, and heavenly bliss common among them all ; and be so 
knit with the bond of love, that they endeavour themselves in nothing 
more, than each to help other, and to build together in Christ 

'* The Lord's Supper is * a certain thankful remembrance of Christ ; 
forasmuch as the bread representeth his body, betrayed to be 
emcified for us; the wine standeth in stead and place of his 
Uood, plentifully shed for us." 

Godliness is said to be '* directly contrary to godlessness. As for 
superstition and hypocrisy, they counterfeit and resemble it ; whereas, 
nevertheless, they are most &r different from all true godliness ; the 
principal point of which is to know God only — ^to covet him only as 
the chief felicity — ^to fear him as our Lord — to love and reverence 
him as our Father, with his Son our Saviour Jesus Christ. The next 
point of godliness is : to love each man as our brother ; for if God 
did create us all, feed and govern us ; if he be the cause and author 
of our dwelling in this wide frame of the world, the name of brother 
must needs most fitly agree with us ; and with so much straiter bond 
shall we be bound together as we approach to Christ, who is our 
brother, the first begotten and eldest ; whom he that knoweth not (he 
that hath no hold of), is imrighteous indeed, and hath no place among 
the people of God." 

Good wobks are evidences of faith. Neither ** the Spirit alone," 
nor ** fiuth," doth put us into a state as to justify its being said, '* that 
sleep we never so soundly, or stand we never so reckless and slothful," 
will yet so work all things for us, as without any help of our own, 
either of them *' will carry us idle up to heaven. They so cleave unto 
fiuth, that neither can faith be found without them ; nor good works be 
any where without faith." 

Antichbist is not yet slain ; and, " therefore, we pray that Christ's 
kingdom may come ; that he may reign with his saints according to 
God's promises ; that he may live and be Lord in the world according 
to the decrees of the Holy Gospel ; not allter the traditions and laws 
of men, nor pleasure of worldly tyrants." 
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Obedience to the rale of fiiith is encouraged by the scholar being 
enjoined ** that thou so firame thy life, that heavenly and godly know- 
ledge decay not in thee ; nor He soulless and dead, as it were, in a 
tomb of flesh." 

And finally he said that : 

"The foundation of all bight and justice to our neigh- 
BOUB is Christ. Do that (saith he) to another that thou wouldst have 
done unto thyself. Beware, therefore, thou do nothing to any man 
that thyself wouldst not willingly suffer. If it grieve thee to sufier 
injury— if thou think it wrong that another man doth to thee — judge 
likewise in the person of thy neighbour that thou feelest in thyself; 
and thou shalt perceive that thou dost no less wrongfully in hurtiog 
another than others do in hurting thee. Here if we would stedfastly 
fasten our foot — ^hereunto if we would earnestly travel — we should 
attain to the very highest top of innocency." 

So closed this catechism : and so terminated the re- 
formation. Within forty-eight days after he had, on the 
20th May, at Greenwich, '' commended this invaluable 
text-book to all schoolmasters to teach :" the angels 
of God escorted Edward VI. to a "higher top of 
innocency " than that he had so graphically described 
as the terminus of scriptural knowledge on earth. 

But " the light had shined in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehended it not." The majority of the 
nation were '' for going back to Egypt ;** and in this 
preference added another illustration to the fact that 
mental and spiritual thraldom long endured, incapaci- 
tates any people either to understand, or desire true 
liberty. The highest and noblest form of liberty ever 
presented to an enslaved world is that proclaimed by 
the King of all kings, whom Edward VI. denominates 
Christ. His laws this English monarch was anxious 
to establish ; and had he lived as many years after 
he issued this book, as he had reigned prior to its 
appearance; the effect would have so consolidated 
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the glorious work upon which he had entered^ and to 
which he was publicly committed ; as to have frus- 
trated any attempt of his successors to revert to 
Rome: such an attempt would then immediately 
have recoiled upon themselves. But the matured 
superstition of his sister Mary^ induced her to watch 
with a daily-increasing interest^ the trembling grasp 
with which her brother held his sceptre. She had 
become more and more intent upon undoing all he 
had undertaken^ the moment his throne should become 
vacant. Her exasperation against Protestantism be- 
came heightened by the publication of this very book. 



THE RETROGRESSION. 
Mary. 
The records of this woman's government say : 

** Whereas much false and erroneous doctrine hath heen taught and 
brought from foreign countries, hy reason whereof the spiritualty and 
temporalty have swerved from obedience to the see apostolic and declined 
from the unity of Christ's church ; and so have continued, until such 
time as your Majesty was raised up by God ; and then, by his divine 
and gracious providence, knit in marriage with the virtuous prince, 
when the Pope's Holiness sent unto your Majesties as persons undefded 
and preserved from the common infection : and we, after simdry long 
and grievous plagues and calamities, have acknowledged the same, and 
now upon our humble submission and declaration of repentance, as 
repentant children, are received into the bosom and unity of Christ's 
Church ; [and thus] this noble realm is deUvered from excommunica- 
tion and other censures ecclesiastical, which have hanged over our 
heads for our defaults [since the time of the schism, which is to be 
understood since the twentieth year of the reign of Henry VHI.] ; and 
which was upon condition to repeal and abrogate such acts as had 
been made against the supremacy of the See Apostolick."* 



* 1 & 2 Philip and Mary, cap. viii. 
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If Rome felt proud of her " Repentant cliildren," 
" this noble realm ** has reason to feel ashamed of its 
'' undefiled " sovereign. She had signalized the com- 
mencement of her reign by the very second act 
which she passed. It related to religion^ and enacted 
that — 

** All such divine service and administration of sacraments as were 
most commonly ased in England in the last year of 

^valj^ Henry VIII., shall be used through the realm, after 
the 20th December, 1553, and no other kind of service 
nor administration of sacraments.*** 

This set aside all that Edward had done^ and paved 
the way for after sanguinary laws.f By virtue of the 
old laws of Henry VIII. and his predecessor^ Henry 
IV., the fires of persecution were again lighted up, 
and to them hosts of victims were dragged. Among 
them were, one archbishop ; bishops ; and thirteen 
other ecclesiastics ; and laymen : amounting in the 
whole to three hundred persons ; during the five years 
and four months of her inglorious reign. This places 
the number too low, if we take the computation of 
some historians ; for they state that eight hundred 
heretics were burnt. But it is to be hoped the num- 
ber was not so great : at any rate, the preponderance 
of authentic data favours the belief, that the smaller 
number approaches nearer the real facts of the case. 

Here we pause. Compare this revived persecution 
under Mary, and those of corresponding chai^acter 



* 1 Mary, Sessio Secundo, cap. ii. 

f It is not necessary to refer to these general laws, as they relate 
not exclusively to the Lord's Supper. By the one law quoted above, 
Mary secured her great object at once, which was the restoration of 
the mass, or altar service. 
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between 1400 and 1558 ; with that which obtained 
under Diocletian in 300, while Britain was a province 
of the Roman Empire — and how impressive the con- 
trast ! Then pagans martyred Christians, because 
they would not offer sacrifice to dead heroes or living 
emperors. Now Catholic Christians put real Chris- 
tians to death, because they did not believe that the 
mumbling of a few Latin words over a piece of bread 
changed it into a living Christ ! Then pagans spent 
their fury against Christians for the space of ten 
years ; the longest persecution pagans themselves had 
ever kept up. Now the fires of persecution (after 
deducting the intermission during Edward's reign) 
blazed for more than fifteen times ten years. 

Mark, too, the fact — the idolatry of the altar oc- 
casioned all this — the idolatry of the Christian altar. 
But had anything of this kind taken place respecting 
pagan altars 9 No. They were sanctuaries — crimi- 
nals fled to them : though dead in law, whoever dared 
to meddle with them, exposed himself to banishment. 
''The altars are not far off;" and on — the affrighted 
criminal hastened his flight to any of the six ap- 
pointed acv\oi (asylums) in Greece. To have drawn 
them from the altar was held in law to be a trespass 
upon religion.* But here the Christian altar is con- 
verted into a hiding-places for destroyers. They first 
pervert it into an ecclesiastical trap ; and then, having 
ensnared the innocent, hurry them off to the flames. 

Rome, at her first coming into Britain, had made 
a compromise with pagan idolaters.f Ought she not 
to have imitated pagan humanity ? She had, or pro- 

^ Archeeologia: Attiece, pp. 54 and 275. 
f See Appendix A. 
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fessed to have, divine revelation ; they had natural 
religion only. She had civilization beckoning her to 
an advanced position in the history of the world; 
they had had to contend with barbarism ; crushing 
down mental power, and demoralizing every social 
virtue. And yet, notwithstanding all her advantages^ 
she appears to an awfiil disadvantage. Placed by the 
side of papal persecutors ; pagan idolators stand out 
as benignant rehgionists. 

But death can vanquish demons. Hark! the 
cathedral knell sounds — Mary is dead. And village 
bells ring — EUzabeth is on the throne. 



Elizabeth. 

The principal parts of the distinct ecclesiastical 
government established in the reign of this princess, 
are those found in " The Articles of Faith agreed to 
in Convocation, held at London, 1562." These form 
the present legal standard of opinions. With the far 
greater portion of them we have nothing whatever to 
do ; as these pages are restricted to the one subject 
of the Lord's Supper. 

Nor will it be necessary to repeat all that Uie 
articles contain even upon this point ; seeing that a 
fer more important result may be obtained, if we 
strictly limit our remarks to those articles only, in 
which a contrast appears between that of Edward VL 
and Ehzabeth. 

We will endeavour to present the contrast in the 
easiest form, by placing the articles in juxtaposition. 
There are six points of essential disagreement. 
Thus— 
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L In A.D. 1552^ Edward 1. In a.d. 1562^ Eliza- 
VI. had said — beth preserved the silence 

"Our Lord Jesus Christ hath ofthe grave, respecting all 
knit together a oompany of new these words. She dropped 
people (now papuU) with sacra- every one of them. 

ments most few in nomber, most 
easy to be kept, most excellent in 
signification, as is baptism and the 
Lord's Supper/'* 

The beautiful construction of this sentence is only 
surpassed by the purity of the main sentiment : " A 
company of new people." Novi among the Latins 
answers to xaivoy (Matt xxvi. 29) among the Greeks, 
and expresses something distinct, superior, and ex- 
alted ; rather than exclusively that which is novel. 
In the superior sense of the word. Bishop Sanderson 
has it. Speaking of the Fathers, he says — 

*' They everywhere testify that the precepts of Christ are new laws, 
not only in respect of their being more fully, clearly, and explicitly 
propounded than the old laws of Moses ; but chiefly because they stand 
higher, and incite Christians to a more eminent standard of perfection ; 
on both sides of which are the most powerful attractions {efficaciasvmia 
dtKKTTfpioia) viz., on the one side the present example of Christ ; and 
on the other, the more ample reward in his future celestial kingdom ; so 
that the new law authority (m le^e nova imperatis) lies in the two 
great things, by which the duty of the Christian life is mainly pre- 
senred : watchfulness against enemies, and bearing the cro8s."f 

The " new people ** obey the new laws. The bishop 
here follows Edward VI., who, in another authorita- 



^ Liturgies and Documents of Edward VI., Parker Society, pp. 532 
and 577. 

f Prcelectiones Decern : Oxonii in Scholce Theohgicce Habita, 
A.D. 1647, A. Roberto Sandersono, Profcssore Regio, postea Episcopo, 
Lincolniensi — the Fourth Pralection, sec. xxxiv., p. 110. 
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tively commended docmnent^ speaks of the church of 
Christ as ^' a kingdom or commonweal of Christians, 
severally and plainly known asmider from each other 
fellowship of men ;" '' gathered together and governed 
by the Holy Ghost :" and '' so knit together with the 
bond of love that they endeavour themselves in no- 
thing more than each to help other^ and to build 
together in Christ."* 



2. Elizabeth declares 
that — 

** The sacraments were not or- 
dained of Christ to he gazed upon, 
or to he carried ahout ; hut that 
we should duly use them ; and in 
such only as worthily receive the 
same, they have a wholesome ef- 
fect or operation. But they that 
receive them unworthily, purchase 
to themselves damnation, as St 
Paul saith."— 25th Article. 



2. Edward asserts 
that— 

" Sacraments were not ordained 
of Christ to he gazed upon, or to 
he carried ahout, hut that we 
should rightly use them ; and in 
such only as worthily receive the 
same, they have a wholesome ef- 
fect and operation [and yet not 
that of the work wrought as some 
men speak ; which word, as it is 
strange and unknown to holy 
Scripture ; so it engendereth no 
godly, hut a very superstitious 
sense]. But they that receive 
the sacrameut unworthily purchase 
to themselves damnation, as St., 
Paul saith." 



The reader will remark that all the words in 
Edward's article, placed within brackets, are omitted 
by Elizabeth. The omission of important words like 
these, speaks ill of those who prepared her articles. 
Edward VL pointedly condemns a prime article of 
the Church of Rome — that of the opus operatum, or 



* LUurgies and Documents of Edward VL, Parker Society, pp. 513, 
514, and 515. 
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the work wrought by the priest. Upon this one 
pointy the whole of the atoning celebration* had 
reposed. This is dealt with in a way expressive of 
the full intentions of the Reformers^ whose evident 
intention was not merely to bring this revolving centre 
to a stand-still ; but wholly to remove it Edward, 
therefore, adopts a style of condemnation usual with 
some laws of affirmance; that is, they both affirm 
and deny : especially do they deny, when that which 
they affirm stands uppermost in their intention. 

But how does Elizabeth deal with the question ? 
She simply affirms ; not a single word does she utter 
about this grand point — ^the opus operatum. She 
says not one word by way of negation or condemna- 
tion of that very doctrine against which Edward had 
so pointedly directed his censm-e. More than this : 
one rule of construction in the law courts will here 
apply ; which is, that when one law quotes the words 
of a preceding law, it affirms only so much of that 
law as it quotes ; and all the words which are not 
quoted, it sets aside. And still more : when any 
renunciatory words are dropped, the thing which is 
not re-renounced is held, pro tanto, to be revived. 
When, therefore, Elizabeth omits to acknowledge the 
renunciation of Edward ; she is deemed to have re- 
nounced his prior renunciation ; and in so doing, to 
have re-quickened that which previously he had pro- 
nounced dead in law. 

But now comes the grand difference between the 
two authorities. It is visible upon the first reading, 
and will become still increasingly appreciated upon 
examination. 

♦ See p. 52. 
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3. Edward enunciated 
the Eucharistic law of 
his church by employing 
these words: 

" The Supper of the Lord is 
not only a sign of the loye that 
Christians ought to have among 
themselves one to another; but 
rather it is a Sacrament of our 
redemption by Christ's death ; in- 
somuch that to such as rightly, 
worthily, and with faith receive 
the same, the bread which we 
break is a communion of the body 
of Christ; likewise the cup of 
blessing is a Communion of the 
Uood of Christ/' 



3. Elizabeth adopts 
these expressions: 



« 



The Supper of the Lord, Ac, 



insomuch that to such as rightly, 
worthily, and with faith receive 
the same, the bread which we 
break is a pabtaking of ike 
BODY of Christ; and likewise the 
cup of blessing is a pabtaxdio 
of ike BLOOD OF Chbist." — ^28tfa 
Article, 1st clause. 



The contrast between these two articles of iaith is 
most impressive^ and demands special attention. 
The reader will remark the word ^'communion.'' 
Edward VI. quotes it from the whole paragraph of 
the Apostle Paul,* which Elizabeth does not : rather 
she seems studiously, and almost surreptitiously, to 
have omitted it The omission is most serious ; as it 
induces an entire alteration ; if not, indeed, subver- 
sion of the fact stated by the sacred writer. He had 
a full knowledge of that one word. As a Jewish 
lawyer of the highest order, he was acquainted with 
Roman law; and although Paul covld not have 
borrowed the word from Justinian, the Roman Em- 
peror ; yet does Justinian employ it, as a word long 
before his time well understood. Under the desig- 



♦ 1 Cor. X. 16. 
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nation '' De Societate/' he, in his Institutions, thus 
speaks: — 

**Societatem coke solemus ant toiorum hmorum, quam Graci apecialiter 
Kotytiiyiay i^pellant ; " Ae. ** It is common for persons to enter into a 
general partnership, or a society of all their goods, and this the Greeks 
emphatically caU Koiytiviav, i.e Communion/' * 

Paul has the same word, '' communion," or part- 
nership, not indeed of goods, but of privilege ; not 
of persons generally, but of the Church of God. 
Hence he speaks of " being many ; " but yet '* all 
partaking of that one bread." (1 Cor. x. 17.) 

Unite this expression with the words in the eleventh 
chapter, from the twenty-third to the twenty-seventh 
verse, and we have an authoritative explanation of 
the first institution; the design; and the guilt of 
prostituting, the Lord's Supper. And it is to this 
matter, and to this only ; that he, in the last clause 
of the twenty-seventh verse, uses the words " body 
and blood of the Lord." But must not these 
words cohere with those he had previously em- 
ployed ? If they are to be taken alone, they con- 
tradict his antecedent argument ; whereas, if united 
with it, they strengthen his appeal, and justify his 
decision. 

Three considerations will not only remove any 
seeming contrariety of terms ; but explain the words 
*' body and blood of the Lord." First, that it is an 
invariable rule of interpretation of law (especially an 
explanatory la^i^, that a short sentence shall never 
set aside a lengthened explanation : in other words, 
that the minor parts of a sentence can never pre- 
vail against major antecedents. Second, that the 



♦ Lib. iii., tit. xxvi. See also the word in Luke v. 10. 
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words, *' body and blood/* even in their having been 
separated from the previous part of the argument, do 
yet not teach any doctrine opposed to the preceding 
part of the Apostle's argument : and thirdly, and most 
emphatically, it is to be observed ; that St. Paul's in- 
tention was to draw a marked distinction between 
different persons, and not to enunciate any theo- 
logical doctrine. The distinction is itself apparent, 
from the expressive difference in his description of 
the two classes. Thus, in the sixteenth verse of the 
tenth chapter, he says, '' the cup we bless *' (or for 
which we give thanks); whereas, in the twenty- 
seventh verse of the eleventh chapter, he says, 
"whosoever unworthily drinks of this cup" — i^., 
those whom he had, in the twenty-second verse, de- 
signated '' despisers of the Church of God" 

Now, let it be distinctly remembered, that in 
respect of the persons mentioned in the tenth chapter, 
he never once utters a word which conveys the idea 
that THEY receive '' the body and blood of the Lord.** 
That is restricted to the "despiser" mentioned in 
the eleventh chapter ; and who take the cup '^ un- 
worthily," or profanely ; and who, for such profana- 
tion, and the intentional indignity offered to it, shall 
be " held tvoxp^'* ♦ — exposed to punishment. Why ? 
Because he is "guilty" of acts which, by design 
(for the motive here constitutes the guilt) shall so 
degrade the memorial, as to lead others to despise 
Christ himself. These men at Corinth, therefore^ 
resembled those other apostates mentioned by Paul,f 



* ** Held fast as a criminal is, when manacled agdnst the day of 
execution." — Leigh's Critka Sacra, 91. 

t Heh. vi. 6. 
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whom he, by a bold figure, said, did again " crucify 
the Son of God." These Corinthian ''despisers of 
the Church of God" purposely, openly, and con- 
stantly defiled the external firamework of Christianity, 
in order that they might more indignantly show their 
contempt for the Divine Architect, in whose honour 
it had been constructed ; and by which the memorial 
of his character and death was celebrated. Hence 
they were '^ guilty of " such affronts to the sjnaibolic 
representation, as though they had been offered to 
the very '' body and blood of the Lord " Himself. 

Did the ecclesiastical advisers of Elizabeth not 
perceive the full and powerfully-expressed opinion of 
Paul? Rather must we not say, they sought to 
evade the meaning of Edward VI ? That meaning 
they suppress; and by suppressing, convey a per- 
fectly opposite meaning to that which either Paul 
had conveyed ; or Edward had designed. 

Do we justly blame Anglo-Saxon monarchs for 
having, during four hundred years, despoiled Christi- 
anity in England ? ♦ What shall we say of ourselves, 
for having, during the last three hundred years, 
allowed one sovereign to imdo all that another, and 
almost immediately preceding sovereign, had at- 
tempted ? He had intended not only to purge out 
what the first race of despoiling monarchs had cor- 
rupted; but also to restore that which other 
monarchs, during other five hundred years before 
his own times, had almost demolished. 

Him we repudiate ; and her, who rejected him, we 
still obey ! 



* See page 109. 
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4. Edward tells us that 4. Elizabeth admits that 



** Transubstantiatioiiy or, the 
change of the sabstance of bread 
and wine into the substance of 
Christ's body and blood, cannot 
be proved by Holy Writ, but is 
repugnant to the plain words of 
Scripture, overthroweth the na- 
ture of a sacrament, and hath 
given occasion to many supersti- 
tions." 



'' Transubstantiation, or, the 
change of the substance of bread 
and wine into the substance of 
Christ's body and blood, cannot 
be proved by Holy Writ, but is 
repugnant to the plain words of 
Scripture, and hath given occasion 
to many superstitions." 

["Forasmuch as the truth of 
man's nature requireth that the 
body of one, and the selfsame man 
cannot be at one time in divers 
places, but must needs be in some 
one certain place; therefore the 
body of Christ cannot be present 
at one time in many and divers 
places. And because (as holy 
Scripture doth teach) Christ was 
taken up into heaven, and there 
shall continue unto the end of the 
world, a fedthful man ought not 
either to believe, or openly to con- 
fess the real and bodily presence 
(as they have it) of Christ's flesh 
and blood, in the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper."] 

The omission of the argument against transub- 
stantiation^ contained in Edward's article^ must not 
be overlooked : it was not accidental, but intentional. 
Bishop Burnet assigns a reason for the words having 
been dropped. " The original subscription by both 
Houses of Convocation yet extant shows" that the 
paragraph '' made part of the articles as at first pre- 
pared by Convocation." " But the design of the 
Government was to draw over the nation to the 
Reformation, in whom the old leaven had gone deep, 
and no part of it deeper than the beUef of the corporeal 
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presence of Christ in the sacrament ; therefore it was 
thought not expedient to offend them by so particular 
a definition in this matter^ in which the very word, 
' Real Presence/ was rejected." " Therefore it was 
thought fit to suppress this paragraph/** The after- 
argument of the bishop^ partly excusing the clergy of 
that time ; and partly explaining why other words 
than those Edward VI. had employed, were adopted, 
cannot we apprehend, be deemed satisfactory to 
impartial persons : for though no one, whose judg- 
ment is entitled to respect, would wish needlessly to 
offend erroneous minds ; yet even those minds them- 
selves can never and do never approve of any attempt 
to '' draw them over " to truth, by suppressing a con- 
demnation of their error. '' The design of the Govern- 
ment,'* if transparent ; would have been better secured 
had it adopted a less equivocal line of procedure. 
To say the least, it was a fatally timid policy ; and 
like every other of the same sort, be it about what 
*' matter'' soever it may, not only defeats itself; but 
promotes the very error it professedly seeks to uproot 
Hence the more than equivocal expressions that were 
substituted, and which are contained in the next 
sentence. 

5. Edward does not 5. Elizabeth asserts 
use one of these words. that — 

" The BODY of Chbist is given, 
taken, and eaten, in the Supper 
only after an heavenly and spi- 
ritual Manner. And the Mean 
whereby the body of Christ is re- 
ceived and eaten in the Supper is 
faith." 



* Burnet's Exposition of the 28th Article, p. 808. 

R 
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If the reader turn to Elfric,* he will find what is 
there denominated incipient transubstantiation. Here 
he discovers its resilient type. Nor will the exple* 
tives ''after an heavenly and spiritual manner," so 
much as relieve ; much less remove, the dangerous 
symptoms of the returning disease. Cuthbert had 
nearly the same words when he taught the same doc- 
trine of a " spiritual signification."f The expletives 
offered by Elizabeth require themselves to be ex- 
plained ; and therefore it is that the far greater 
portion of those who think at all upon this subject, 
put such an interpretation upon the words, as prove 
that they believe there is some invisible, indwelliRg 
substance of Christ in the bread and wine : that though 
they are not exactly changed by consecration, yet 
that, by and in that consecration they become pos- 
sessed of certain properties, and exert certain in- 
fluences which, apart from such consecration, they 
would not and could not possess or exert: that 
having had '' reposited " in themj; some fixed virtue, 
that virtue ceases to remain dormant, but takes an 
active form, of some sort or other. If it were not 
so ; why should the priest say to the recipient, the 
'' body of our Lord preserve thy body and soul unto 
everlasting hfe ? "§ Are the soul and body of the 
recipient actual realities? So also is that body 
of Christ; which, in ''the Supper, is given, taken, 
and eaten." To this it may be replied, that is eaten 
" only after a spiritual manner." Indeed ! Is it then 
an ethereal supper? No: it is really bread and 
wine " taken after" a spiritual manner. TTie " manner" 
is in the recipient, the matter is in the bread. What, 



• See p. 81. t See p. 50. + See p. 150. $ See p. 215. 
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then^ are we to do with these words, ''the mean 
whereby it is received and eaten is faith ? " Faith in 
what — the Supper? Then you teach a doctrine 
which presses hard upon the real presence ; for where 
there is faith in " a things' and that thing a sacra- 
ment (as the next article will be found to assert), 
there must of necessity be a reality of some kind. 
But perhaps the faith refers to Christ. If so, the 
expression is equally open to objection; for, by 
associating ''faith" in Christ with this act of receiving 
and eating his body ; you teach one, if not both, of 
two dangerous and unscriptural doctrines : viz., that 
fiiith is nothing more than an occasional act of the 
mind (for not one word is said about a previously 
developed evidence), whereas the Word of God de- 
scribes faith as an habitual exercise of the soul — its 
life, in short : or you teach the still more dangerous 
doctrine that the physical sufferings of Christ (his 
passion) constituted at least a part, if not the essence 
of the atonement offered : and thus, as Edward VI. 
had said, you either so reduce " his Godhead as to 
make it a body ; '* or you so exalt " his body as to 
make it a God." Nor ought these emphatic words 
escape special notice. They seem to be intended to 
disprove all such portions of the papal Eucharistic 
errors; as closely resembled those of pagans, who 
*' deified the effect of God, as bread and wine."* 

Why did EUzabeth indulge in all this mystification ? 
A plain question of fact required it not : nay, more, 
admits it not. Was Edward VI. right in saying, 
as he does in his catechism, "the Lord's Supper 
REPRESENTS the body of Christ ;" or was Elizabeth 



♦ Archceologiis Aiticce, lib. ii., p. 37. 
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wrong in saying that " the body of God is eaten in 
the Supper *' ? 

The truth of the matter is ; she evaded and meant 
to evade Edward's opinions ; and to adopts under a 
somewhat new form, those of Cuthbert, Elfric, and 
Peckham. Hence her studiously complex terms- 
terms which never would have been employed, had 
there been a transparent intention : the absence of 
which accounts for the words which convey the 
concentrated errors of the preceding periods. In no 
one period, of any ten years in the previous eccle- 
siastical history of England, had any terms been 
employed in two authenticated documents, so tho- 
roughly antagonistic to each other ; as are the two 
sets of words used by Edward and Elizabeth. 

Her theory about '' the body of Christ being eaten 
in the Supper " was a pitiftii and hurtful substitute 
for the rejected paragraph of Edward VI. : pitiful in 
pretension, hurtful in influence. It was, however, 
" received and published by the next Convocation/* 
and " seemed to be more theological than " Edward's 
*^ definition, that went too much upon the principles 
of natural philosophy."* What then ? Does any correct 
"natural philosophy" contravene a scriptural theology? 
or, can it really be " more theological " to say that 
" the body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten," in 
the act of receiving the bread, than ; that " the truth 
of man's nature requires that the sel&ame body 
cannot be at one time in divers places" ? If Edward's 
natural philosophy," did not chime in with certain 
theological" inventions; certain it is that these 
inventions are (for they do not '^seem'* to be) opposed 

* Burnet ut supra. 
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to the common sense of mankind, and the Word 
of God. Nor is the work of mystification yet finished. 
Take, therefore, the next article, where — 

6. Edward has not one 6. Elizabeth asserts 
of these words. that — 

" The wicked, and such as be 
void of a lively faith, although 
they do carnally and visibly press 
with their teeth, as St. Augustine 
saith, the sacrament of the body 
and blood of Christ, yet in no 
wise are they partakers of Christ, 
but rather, to their condemnation, 
do eat and drink the sign or sacra- 
ment of so great a Thing." — 29th 
Article. 

Whence this mystification ? " St. Augustine saith " 
it ; and it is not a little singular that he should have 
been so pointedly named as its patron. It would 
seem that Elizabeth acted upon a diametrically oppo- 
site plan to that adopted by Edward VI. He, in his 
first sacramental law,* gives a graceful coup de main 
to Augustine ; by dropping everything Augustine or 
his successors had said or done, opposed to the in- 
stitution of the Lord's Supper, or the usages of the 
primitive church, during the five hundred years 
anterior to his coming into England. Whereas, 
Elizabeth beckons him back into the church ; names 
him ; assigns him a place and an authority at her 
altar; adopts, by express words, his opinion; and 
makes it the basis of her own law. 

How, then, had Augustine supported his opinion l 
He supported it by an appeal to the case of Judas, 

* See p. 199. 
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whom he supposed had been present at the Lord's 
Supper ; and if he, other " wicked men " might also 
be there.* 

But what if Augustine was himself mistaken upon 
this point? Judas was not present at the Lord's 
Supper. This has been proved,f and that by an 
authority (human and erring as it is in many other 
respects) which Augustine himself was bound to 
acknowledge; even if the Scriptures had not been 
against him as well. 

Nor must we stop even here; for Elizabeth not 
only went back to an Anglo-Saxon bishop (Elfric) for 
her model of theology ; but to Anglo-Saxon principles 
of legislation, for her method of enforcing it. Her 
statute law about the " Communion " is this : 

'* If any person, [i.e. a Protestant Dissenter or Koman Cathdic,] 
shall refuse to receive the holy communion as it is now [when thd 
act passed] received in the Church of England, or hold any error in 
matters of religion or doctrine not received and allowed in the said 
Church of England," he was liable to be cited into any Consistoty 
Court, the bishop of which might feel it a point of conscience to cite 
them. 

Such are the provisions of the unrepealed statute,;^ 
as it applies to Episcopalians. 

As it is an invariable test and evidence of retro- 
gradation in any science or pursuit, to tie up the 
human mind to one man's opinion or conduct; 
equally so is it an evidence of some latent despoiling 
influence, to restrict historical inquiries to one and 
only one period. The truth of the whole is the 
only safe method by which we can arrive at the 
truth of any part of an historic development 



• De Civitaie Dei, lib. xxi., cap. 26. f See p. 132. 

I 5 Elizabeth, cap. xxiii., sec. 13. 
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Take, then, the Elizabethan articles of faith. They 
xpressed the opinions entertained in her own 
imes. They did more. They linked them in, not 
mly with the then past, but also with the then 
orthcoming future. The theory that "the body 
if Christ is received in the Supper," was a very 
LDcient dogma at the time she enunciated the apho- 
ism. Neither had it become so worn out by age 
LS to sink into decrepitude, dotage, and nonage of 
ife. Though venerable for years, it was vigor- 
ous in power ; so much so, that it allowed itself to 
ippear, bedecked with a new attire, without eliciting 
me single condemnation of its want of taste or 
adaptation. 

If the old errors had drained themselves into an 
K^clesiastical cesspool, the confessional ; and, as we 
lave seen,* took a revived form in the present 
jentury ; have we any warrant to suppose that Eliza- 
)eth, having crushed Edward ; would not also re- 
iroduce her own opinions in after periods? The 
listory of the world, in relation to the growth, spread, 
md influence of error is against any other suppo- 
ition : and the history of England, in respect of the 
operation of Elizabeth's sacramental laws, is equally 
igainst any persuasion that they remained what she 
lad been made. 

We appeal to national records for the facts of this 
;ase. Those facts are evolved under the Stuarts. 

• Sec p. 167. 
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THE STUARTS. 

James I. 
The throne is again unoccupied ; but 

*' Within a few hours after the decease of our late aoTereign the 
Queen ; we, with one full voice of tongue and heart, endeavoured to 
moke demonstration of our inward love, zeal, and devotion to your 
most excellent majesty : We, therefore, now do sacrifice our unfeigned 
and hearty thanks to Almighty God for blessing us with a sovereign 
adorned with the rarest gifts of mind and body ; and upon the knees 
of our hearts do agnize our most constant fiuth, obedience, and loyalty 
to your majesty [who] by God's goodness is more able to protect and 
govern us than any of your noble progenitors ; and thereunto we do 
submit and oblige ourselves, until the last drop of our bloods be 
shed." 

Why this flourish of trumpets ? Because — 

" Of the extraordinary care and pains which so great wisdom^ 
knowledge, experience, and dexterity, your majesty have taken for 
the continuance and establishment of the blessed peace both of the 
Church of England in the true and sincere religion of the Common* 
wealth, " and of " your thankful occupation of all our ftithful and 
constant endeavours to promote the same." 

This was the welcome James^ the First "of 
England^ and of Scotland the seven and thirtieth/' 
received from his Parliament.* 

Servile adulators ! ye reminded your idol of the 
long and miserable dissention and bloody civil war 
*' which almost wasted this noble realm," prior to the 
" union of the two noble Houses of York and Lan- 
caster/' and the blessing consequent upon such con- 
junction. Ye exult over the " more inestimable and 



* Anno Primo Jacohi Eegis, cap. i. 
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unspeakable blessings " poured upon you by " the 
union of the two mighty^ famous, and ancient king- 
doms of England and Scotland." And ye add to 
these the blessings with which " the Divine Majesty 
hath further enriched your highness/* by having 
given him " a most royal progeny of most rare and 
excellent gifts and forwardness ; and in his goodness 
is likely to increase the happy number of them." 

And having thus exhausted your stock of lauda- 
tion^ ye desired that the document, which enrolled 
your praise ; might be *' adorned with the^ royal 
assent," and handed down " to posterity." 

•* The true and sincere religion/' was it ? Equally 
true and sincere those men believed their reUgion to 
be who, eight hundred years before ; had declared 
they would "not fear to die for it/' when Pope 
Adrian demanded submission from English monarchs.* 
** True and sincere " those men asserted their religion 
to be, who two hundred years before, had told the 
first of the Plantagenets that those monarchs who 
were anointed with the oil, the Virgin Mary herself 
had brought down from heaven, would "prove true 
champions for the chin'ch."f In this case, however, 
the Scot had the advantage of the AngloSsLXon ; 
for " a rare progeny " was seen in the background 
of the picture; and added not a little interest and 
eflTect to the family group, and the still more brilliant 
perspective which these men thought was now for 
the first time opening before them. 

Had the common sense of the nation fallen into 
a deep sleep ? Were there no historians to tell of 
the social wrongs and the religious iniquities the 



• See under a.d. 785. + See under a.d. 1400, p. 178. 
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nation had suffered from the two distinct lines of 
sovereigns that had occupied the English throne! 
But we need not ask any more questions ; for where 
flattery is rampant^ truth is retrograde; and espe- 
cially so when religious adulation becomes a stepping- 
stone by which ecclesiastics may mount to supreme 
power. 

This union of "the two mighty, famous, and 
ancient kingdoms of England and Scotland " eventu-' 
ally cost both of them unparalleled suffering, dismay^ 
and dishonour. One of the very progeny of this^ 
monarch himself, so "extraordinary in mind and 
body/' lost his life ; and the second James abdicated 
his throne — both events being brought about, if not 
exclusively, at least principally, by each sovereign 
having put himself in the hands of men, who, above 
all others, are the last to be trusted with irrespon- 
sible power ; or permitted to become directing agents 
to those sovereigns that seek to exercise such power. 
For although despotic kings can generally command 
abundance of self-seeking servants, yet such patrons 
are always scarce where such slaves are few. 

But we have to pass through the palace of the 
Stuarts, and direct our way to their altar. Contemr 
poraneously with the statute last quoted, a new code 
of canon laws was ratified by James L He says, in 
his confirmation of them, that they were adopted in 
convocation for " the good and quiet of the church, 
and the better government thereof." So many an 
incompetent head of a family has acted ; who, as he 
laid aside the rod by which he had failed to quiet an 
unruly set of children ; thought to frighten them into 
obedience by brandishing over their heads whips of 
scorpions. Hence the additions of canonical denun- 
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ciations against " impugners of the public worship," 
"impugners of the Articles,'* ''impugners of the 
rites and ceremonies," "impugners of the govern- 
ment/' " impugners of the consecrating Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Church of England/'* And 
hence, too, the excommunications denounced against 
'' authors of schism," ^^ maintainers of schismatics," 
'^ maintainers of conventicles,*' and " maintainers of 
constitutions made in conventicles." f Nine distinct 
classes of offenders appear from these canons to 
have been particular objects of censure. The gravest 
offence of all is that which is stated in the tenth 
canon. It says: — 

** Whosoever shall henceforth afi&rm that such ministers as refuse to 
mbecribe to the form and manner of God's worship in the Church of 
England, pbesgribed in the cohuunion book, [and 
AJK 1S08. that they in consequence, either ministers or] their ad- 
jamw I. herents, may truly take unto them the name of another 
church, not established hy law, and dare to publish it, 
that this their pretended church hath of long time groaned under the 
Imrden of certain grievances imposed upon it, and upon the members 
thereof before mentioned, by the Church of England and the orders 
ftnd constitutions therein by law estabhshed, let them he excommuni- 
cated, and not restored until they repent and publicly revoke such 
their wicked errors." 

The altar and its service are here represented as 
occupying the highest position in the Church of 
England. Not that this was a new opinion or prac- 
tice : rather the canon here reiterates a sentiment of 
immemorial date. As far back as a.d. 740, the law 

* See Canons 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. t Ibid, 9, 10, 11, and 12. 

These canons, though approved by the king, were not conformed to 
common law, which tlie 25th of Henry VIII., cap. xix., sec. 7, required 
hey should be, before they could bind the nation at large. Laymen 
law that if these canons reached theniy no man was safe. 
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had prescribed " If the altar be taken away, let the 
church be consecrated anew ;" for as it was the altar 
which necessitated a priesthood — imparted efficacy 
to worship — and added power to discipline — to im- 
pugn this and its service was to impugn, if not^ 
indeed, uproot, the whole ecclesiastical economy. 

The " pretended church " of these impugners, con- 
tinued to "dare presume to publish" all their 
" grievances," and to hope the day would come when 
they would be redressed. Relief was not only 
denied; but "burdens" were multiplied. These 
" adherents " of " another church " were special ob- 
jects of reprehension ; because, but for them, the 
pretended priesthood of any church, other than that 
" established by law," would speedily have fallen into 
decay and eventual ruin. The laity had, in fiwt, 
always formed a principal source of ecclesiastical 
care. To exclude them from concurrent power with 
the priesthood in the government of the church had^ 
nearly six hundred years before this canon passed, 
engaged anxious thought ; and when at length they 
were "bowed out" of the administration of their 
own affairs ; they were narrowly watched, lest by any 
means they should steal back into the position they 
once occupied. Centuries of accumulated error, 
superstition, and idolatry ; more than reconciled the 
laity to this abnegation of their old rights. But 
when, from another or sl^' pretended church," the laity 
and the priesthood were seen marching forth in con- 
joint and augmenting order of movement, it became 
necessary to repeat ; again and again, marked denun- 
ciations against both the "adherents" and the 
" ministers " of such pretended church. 

As expressing the animm of the church, these 
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canons are worthy special attention. By these the 
clergy are still bound ; and therefore taken, as they 
in law must be taken^ with pre-existing canons, they 
are documentary evidence, at least, that the old 
spirit of haughty repudiation still adheres to the 
church " established by law." 

Had this been the only thing James did to sever 
men from his own church; his futile attempt to 
coerce liberty would have sunk down into a position 
which could only excite the scornful smile of de- 
fiance. But he did more. Under his sanction a 
conference was held in Hampton Court Palace ; and, 
by the authority of that conference, an addition was 
made to the Catechism.* It had been used, subse- 
quently to the time of Edward VI., without the 
explanation of the two Sacraments. But now it 
declares that: — 

** Baptism and the Lord's Supper are generally necessary to sal- 
vation. [As Sacraments they are said to be] signs of an inward and 
qnritoal grace given unto us, and a pledge to assure us of its posses - 
fiioiL In the Lord's Supper, bread and wine are the outward 
sign, and the body and blood of Christ the inward part, or thing 
signified" — 

Anything more ? A most fatal error — 

" Which [i.e. the body and blood of Christ] are verily and indeed 
taken and received by the faithful in the Lord's Supper." 

Is it not a legitimate deduction from these words, 
that the fears entertained by the government in the 
time of Elizabeth, were not felt in the time of 
James ? She dropped the words, " real presence," 
which Edward VI. had used, because, to express a 
renunciation, might oflFend the people in whom the 

• Bums' Ecclesiastical Laws (Catechism). 
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doctrine of the " real presence " had sunk so deeply 
as to make it expedient not to displease their taste.* 
But James now revives the doctrine, although h^ 
does not employ the words, " real presence." For it 
words convey any meaning at all, these word^^ 
*' verily and in deed," teach that the body and blooc^ 
of Christ are received by the faithftil communists 
This doctrine. Archdeacon Denison pleaded, was^ 
taught "in the Formularies and in the Catechism^ 
of the Church," and therefore justified those opinions 
for holding which he was deprived. Impartial men 
must admit, that looking at the Articles of Elizabeth, 
as well as the Catechism of James, there is more of 
transubstantiation in the Episcopal Church than 
many of its sincere members beheve, and more than 
it is now safe to allow to remain. For so long as 
the authority of the two sovereigns can be pleaded, 
a virtual transubstantiation finds a home in the 
bosom of the church. This Catechism the clergy 
are bound by the canon to teach. 

The singularity of these laws of Elizabeth and 
James, becomes still more impressive from the fact, 
that while both tacitly gave a resilient form to 
Roman doctrine, they openly punished conscientious 
Romanists. Hence the painfully niunerous penal 
laws against papists and nonconformists. Elizabeth 
commenced a series of retaliative laws against the 
former ; and vindictive laws against the latter : and 
thus contradicted her own Article of Faith, which 
says, " the Lord's Supper is a sign of love that 
Christians ought to have among themselves one to 
another." These penal statutes were swelled into 

* See page 241. 
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huge heaps during the reign of James L and the 
unhappy Charles. Into the merits of these penal 
absurdities^ it would be not deemed ad rem here to 
enter ; as they do not exclusively pertain to the Lord's 
Supper ; and therefore they are dismissed with only 
one more reference to the period during which they 
were accumulated. That period hastened an event, 
which even the men who took the most prominent 
part in bringing about, would probably not have re- 
peated, had the opportunity presented itself. That 
event was the execution of Charles I. 

Of the main features of his inglorious government, 
there are not now many apologists ; and of the 
leading traits of his duplex character, there are few, 
if any, admirers. It did not, however, follow that 
he ought to have been put to death. If he had 
reached the climax of regal wickedness against the 
lights, the liberties, and the religion of the nation : 
the nation in a rage reached the climax of judicial 
wrong against him. 

But we hasten to the next dynastic change, known 
as the Commonwealth. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH.— 1649. 

Cromwell. 

By referring to the chronological chart prefixed to 
this volume, it will be perceived that the space which 
represents the government of this remarkable man 
is left free. The black colour, expressive of the 
Eucharistic error, is not there. The red colour, 
describing the civil power, enforcing Sacramental 
errors, is not there. Why ? Because there are no 
laws extant out of which authentic data could be 
supplied as to the character of the legislation of this 
eventful period in English history. Upon laws as 
they appear enrolled; or canons as they appear 
written out, all the facts contained in this book are 
founded. These, and only these, supply what may 
be called tlie substratum of this work. Any other 
authorities which may be quoted, are designed to 
serve as illustrations, or elucidations of the laws and 
canons themselves ; care being taken that these minor 
authorities shall be, per se, as indisputable as the 
legal enactments they are produced to explain. 

Now it has happened that the enemies of Crom- 
well, during the reign of Charles II., procured the 
destruction of all the Acts of Parliament that had 
passed during the Protectorate. This they did by 
sanction of public authority. Hence we have no 
legal evidence of the legal enactments of this period. 
Why, then, it may be asked, introduce Cromwell's 
name at all ? For two reasons. First, because, in a 
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chronological survey of great national changes^ to 
have passed him or his government by^ would have 
ranked among the res delicta of history. And 
secondly, although there are no legal records of 
Cromwell's laws, there are yet abundant other proofs 
of the spirit by which his government, both in its 
home and foreign relations, was distinguished. To 
reject these collateral evidences in matters of religion, 
and especially on this one point of the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, would have been as inexcusable, 
as to deny the &ct that there were many engage- 
ments by Cromwell's sea or land forces, simply be- 
cause the parliamentary roll, containing the laws 
which granted the money for his wars, cannot be 
found. 

What, then, do we find among the state papers ? 
There are no less than ten to twelve letters from 
Cromwell, addressed to the King of France, the 
King of Sweden, the senators of the city of Geneva, 
and other civil authorities, imploring protection for 
the persecuted " Piedmontese." On their behalf 
he says, when writing to the evangelic cities of 
Switzerland : — 

"We are no less anxious than if tins conflagration had broken forth 
in our own republic ; or as if the axes of Schwitz Canton had been 
sharpened for our necks, or that their swords had been drawn against 
our breasts.'' 

To their relief he sent two thousand poimds as an 
earnest of — 

** The affection of this [English] nation toward their brethren 
labouring under the burden of such horrid inhumanities.'* 

His letters spread over a period of three years ; 
and are replete with sentiments of heroic purity 

s 
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on behalf of the inhabitants of the region at the foot 
of the Alps 



*' Among whom our religion was either disseminated by the fint 
doctors of the gospel, and preserved from the defilement of sapersti- 
tion ; or else restored to its pristine sincerity long before other nations 
obtained that felicity."* 

Those Piedmont suflTerers who refused '* to hear 
mass/' or " to change (within three days from the edict 
being issued) their reformed religion ; were to depart 
from their native seats and habitations upon pain of 
capital punishment." Within twenty days they were 
to embrace the Roman Catholic faith/' 

For this resistance of the papal power, they were 
attacked by the soldiers, who slew several, put others 
in chains, and compelled the rest " to fly into desert 
places, and to the mountains covered with snow, 
where some hundreds of families are reduced to 
much distress, that it is greatly to be feared they 
will, in a short time, all miserably perish through 
cold and hunger/'f 

The archives of Christendom cannot produce 
documents of equal moral worth, with these and 
other letters, Cromwell wrote from "his palace at 
Westminster," during 1565 and 1568. And the 
kings of Christendom are challenged to produce, if 
they can ; similar letters on behalf of the defenceless, 
and persecuted adherents to the pure faith once 
delivered to saints. 

The stream of religious Uberty continued to roll 



^ See all the State pi^rs in Niton's prose works (Fleteherjf 
page 606» passim. 
t Ibid, 
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on during the whole of the Protectorate, At length 
the tide turned ; and, on " the top of the tide,** in 
rode Charles II., who, taking up the thread of his 
father's legislative acts, continued one passed in 
the third year of his reign ; and thus adjusted 
a connecting link between the two sovereigns, as 
though no interruption in the royal succession 
had occurred. 
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THE RESTORATION. 

Charles IL 

" The preservation of the public peace, both in church 
and state/'* became the rallying point of the friends 
of the Restoration. Under the principle which these 
words secreted, '* those persons who were well aflfected 
to His Majesty and the established Government," 
were to be kept in all the municipal corporations of 
the kingdom ; and all others who were either sua^ 
pected, or might, from their reUgious habits, induce 
a suspicion against them, were to be kept out: ''it 
being well known that many evil spirits are still 
working."f It was therefore enacted that — 

« No person or persons shall for ever hereafter be placed, elected, 

or chosen, in or to any office of mayor, alderman, recorder, bailiff 

town derk, common councilman, or other place of m»- 

A.IX 1661. gistracy or trust, or employment relating to the goyem- 

Butau. ^®°^ ^^ cities, corporations, burroughs, cinque ports, o^ 

other port towns, that shall not, within one year next, 

before such election, or choice, have taken the Sacrament of the Lards 

Supper according to the rites of the Church qf England," 

Noble senators! Ye fetched your wisdom from 
afar ! Nearly one thousand years before this notable 
Act was made, a West Saxon king (InaeJ) had 
established a Sacramental test : the test of veracity of 
witnesses at criminal trials. Ye copy his model with- 
out having the justification of his motive. He meant 



* 13 Charles 11., statute IL, cap. 1. ^Ibid. % See page 11. 
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to secure greater solemnity to judicial proceedings^ 
wldch involved the life or liberty of a subject, by 
providing that half the witnesses upon whose testi- 
mony his guilt or innocency was to be found, should 
diemselves estabUsh their own moral competency to 
take part in so important an issue. Ye improve the 
model, by constituting the same religious rite a test 
of competency for honour, employment, or wealth. 
Competency? No. /wcompetency to discover the 
essential difference between municipal duties and 
sacramental solemnities! Ye say, too, that this 
national obhquity of intellectual perception and 
moral integrity shall be ^'for ever " — that is, a parlia- 
mentary *' for ever*' — or until lawgivers shall change 
Qieir minds. 

Which legislation possessed the highest pretension 
to wisdom or virtue ? The Saxon, which aimed to 
exalt the Communion table? or the Stuart, which 
excluded men from office simply because they would 
not profane the Supper of the Lord ? This national 
reproach has happily been removed. 

But though the laity have been reheved from the 
dishonours, this unhallowed sacramental task heaped 
upon them ; the clergy still suffer as great, if not 
greater, moral wrong by another act, passed under 
the auspices of the same Stuart King. 

A few months elapsed after the exclusion of papist 
and nonconformist laymen from civic offices and hon- 
ours; and the clergy themselves are taken in hand. They 
were not everything they ought to be. Were they, 
then, grossly immoral ? No. Were they disaffected to 
the civil power ? No. Disobedient to their diocesans ? 
No. But by reason of ''the great and scandalous 
neglect of ministers in using the liturgy [enjoined 
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in the first year of Elizabeth]^ great mischiefis and 
inconveniencies during the time of the late unhappy 
troubles, have arisen and grown, and many people 
led into Actions and schisms, to the great decay and 
scandal of the reformed religion of the Church of 
England, and to the hazard of many souls.*** 

For their sakes, therefore, a revised liturgy was 
prepared ; and now, by authority, was to be enforced. 
The administration of sacraments came, as a matter 
of course, under the sanctions and penalties of this 
new act of uniformity. 

*' And to the end that aniformity in the public worship of God may 
be speedily effected, [every parson] yicar, or other minister shall, upon 
some Lord's-day, before the Feast of Saint Bartholomew, openly, 
publicly, and solemnly read the Morning and Evening Prayer, according 
to the [New Book], and after such reading shall openly and poblii^ 
declare his unfeigned assent and consent to the use of all things in the 
said book contained and prescribed*'' 

And— 

*' All and every person who shall neglect or refuse to do the same 

shall, ipso facto, be deprived of all his spiritual promotions, 

charieiiL and the patrons and donors of the said spiritual pro- 

Statnte. 

• motions shall present or collate to the same, as though 
the person or persons so offending or neglecting were dead."-)- 

The old book was to be used until the Feast of 
St. Bartholomew, a.d. 1662, 

The day came ; and never, in the history of any 
church, had so eventful a day dawned and closed 
upon the public. Six hundred and fifty-three years 
had grown old and grey since, in a.d. 1009, the first 
penal sanction sought to crush the contempt men 
evinced to the corruptions and errors which had 
sprung out of the Eucharlstic errors of preceding ages; 
and for which Elizabeth had intentionally omitted 

* 13 and 14 Charles II., chap. iv. f Sections 4 and 57. 
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to provide effectual remedies. Many and repeated 
had been the coercions^ the threats^ and the flames 
which alternately had blazed forth or died away^ to 
give place to milder^ but still terrible^ punishments 
for neglecting to come to the Lord's Supper. But 
all these laws were general. They were chiefly in- 
tended for the people; and if an unhappy priest 
fell within the cruel grasp of such unrighteous laws, 
he was first denuded of his sacerdotal vestments and 
character, and after that was assigned no higher place 
at the stake than any lay heretic would have occupied. 
The only time when priests, by name, had, on ac- 
count of any religious ceremony, been exposed to 
penal law, was seven hundred and twelve years before 
this act of uniformity passed ; that is, in a.d. 950.* 
But though the payment of twenty shillings might 
have proved heavy to a poor priest at that period ; 
the law left him the chance of recovering the fine, 
seeing it did not deprive him of his benefice. In this 
case, however, !>., in 1662, the minister was ^^ deprived 
of all his spiritual promotion." Look at the periods, 
as they thus may be seen in juxtaposition, viz., the 
tenth and the seventeenth centuries. By the law of 
the one, priests were compelled to forego all aid to 
the master of a family, if he retained so much of the 
primitive mode of celebrating the Lord's Supper as to 
make it a part of domestic religion : by the law of 
the other, priests were turned out of their livings if 
they neglected to use or to assent to the celebration 
of the Lord's Supper by ritual observances ; which, in 
not a few particulars, partook largely of a papistical 
character. 

♦ See page 75. 
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The interval of these two eventful epochs in the 
history of the church, had been filled up by experi- 
ments, many of which aimed to crush every endeavour 
to purify, elevate, and enlarge its spiritual character. 
Every attempt to suppress the work of Reformation 
had failed ; each failure being more expressive than 
its preceding discomfitiure. The tide of opposition 
against religious coercion, once set in ; continued to 
flow, to swell, to gather strength, and to widen, in 
spite of the spiritual or secular authorities, which 
sought to stem its progress or divert its course. On 
it ran. By the side of many a tributary stream stood 
the minister, by " whose great and scandalous neglect 
a great number of people in divers parts of this 
realm had been led into factions and schisms." 
''Abandon irregularities, or quit your promotion;" 
was the demand of law. " We take you," said the 
ministers, " at your word : We do quit :** and two 
thousand of them turned out on that never-to-be- 
forgotten Bartholomew Day. One of the ejected 
ministers was the Rev. Thomas Watson, M.A., Minis- 
ter of St. Stephen's Walbrook, London. He thus 
addressed his flock. 

*' The boar is come wherein the sun is setting apon not a few of the 
prophets. Our work seems to be at an end : our pulpits and plaees 
must know us no more. You are not ignorant what things are imposed 
on us as the condition of our continuing our ministration. I must 
profess before God, angels, and men, that my non-submission is not 
from any disloyalty to authority, or any Actions disposition, but beeanse 
I dare not do anything, concerning which my heart tells me the Lord 
says, ' Do it not/ I feel I must part with my consdence or with my 
ministry. I choose, therefore, that my ministry be sealed up by my 
sufferings, rather than lengthened out by a lie ; but I shall, through 
the grace of God, endeavour patiently and peaceably to suffer as a 
Christian. And now, welcome the cross of Christ ! welcome, reproach I 
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wdoome poTerty, scorn, and contempt, or whatever may beM me ! 
This morning, I had a flock, and you had a pastor ; but now behold a 
pastor without a flock, and a flock without a shepherd 1 This morning, 
I had a living; now I have none. This morning, I had a house ; now 
I have none. The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away : blessed 
be the name of the Lord. And thus, brethren, I bid you all fiEtrewelL 
Finally, brethren, fieurewell I ** 

The like of this had never been seen before : nor 
had the hke of its results been conceived before the 
census Sabbath of 1851. Then it became a legally 
ascertained fact^ that the descendants of these giant 
heroes mustered, in various family groups, no less 
than three millions, one hundred and ten thousand, 
seven hundred and eighty two, actually present at 
pubUc worship ; and consequently leaving no incon- 
siderable number at home from various causes. All 
this was within one hundred and ninety years! 
May such results ever attend persecution : come it 
from whomsoever, or for what cause soever, it may ! 

There remains to be told one more remarkable 
enactment in this extraordinary law. It is the 14th 
section, and declares — 

'* That no person whatsoever shall presume to consecrate and ad- 
mimster the Holy Sacrament of the Lord's Supper before such time as 
he shall be ordained priest, according to the form and manner in and 
by the said [revised] book prescribed, unless he may have been made 
piiest by episcopal ordination, upon pain to forfeit for every offence the 
sum of one hundred pounds — ^half to the king, and the other half to 
be equally divided between the poor of the parish where the offence 
shall be committed, and such person as shall sue for the same by 
action of debt — and be disabled from taking or being admitted into the 
order of priest for one whole year." 

To '* make a priest," in the legal acceptation of the 
word, pertains only to the episcopal church of Rome 
and the episcopal church of England : any person 
so made, prior either to the Act having passed ; or to 
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Holy Sacrament being consecrated and administered, 
was held harmless. The Protestant episcopal Churcb* 
here, therefore, recognizes the ordination of the pap^V 
episcopal church. The order of priesthood is one 
although the altars at which they serve are divers. 

This, the last, and the worst. Act of Uniformit 
remains in force. It does injury to the churcl^ 
which it designed to guard and uphold ; and it also^ 
contravenes that liberty which at one timef obtained 
in the Church of England as to the use of a litur- 
gical service, and especially that of the Sacramental 
celebration. 

All this spiritual spoliation of the ancient freedom 
of those priests who served at the altar, was followed 
by another Act of excision. For the purpose of 
" quieting the minds of his Majesty's good subjects," 
Charles 11. declared that — 

*' As well peers as commoners, that bear any office, civil or military^ 
A.D 1673. ^^^^ receive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, aceord- 
Charles iL log to the usage of the Church of England, in some parish 
church, immediately after Divine service and sermcnL" 

And shall likewise make and subscribe this declara- 
tion, viz. : — 

* The penalty of jSlOO extended to Protestant Dissenting ministen : 
seeing they were not priests within the meaning of the Act From 
this penal law these ministers were exempt by the 1st William and 
Mary, chap, xviii., the seventh section of which expressly repealed 
*' the penalty." This statute, however, did not touch canon or eccle- 
siastical law. The position of Protestant Dissenters had been one of 
extreme exposure. Both orders of jurisprudence had been against 
them : t.e., canon law and statute law. The former remained, and still 
remains, in force : so that the State, in this and other efforts to rid 
Christianity of popedom, has had to contend against one great master 
evil, viz. : separate ordersof jurisprudence. 

t See AJ). 960, page 95. 
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" I do declare, that I do believe that there is not any transnbstan- 
tiation in the Sacrament of the Lord's Sapper, or in the elements of 
bread and wine, at or after the consecration thereof by any person 
whatsoever."* 

Faflure attended this effort^ as the law did not 
stretch itself out full length. An addition was, 
therefore, made to it a few years after, when the 
30th of Charles, cap. i., statute 2, declared that — 

" No person that now is, or hereafter shall be, a peer, or member of 

the House of Commons, shall vote or sit, until he shall 

AJ). wa. audibly repeat this declaration: — 1 do solemnly and 

sincerely, in the presence of God, declare that I do 

believe that in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper there is not 

any transubstantiation of the elements of bread and wine into the 

body and blood of Christy at or after the consecration thereof, by 

any person whatsoever.'^ 

A long addition followed about invocation, the 
sacrifice of the mass, &c., with which the reader 
need not here be troubled. 

Each one of the three last-mentioned Sacramental 
tests, was based upon the plan of protection. The 
nation was, or thought it was, in danger, from the 
religious opinions of certain men ; and therefore to 
defend itself from the evils previously suffered, these 
men were, by law, excluded from civil rights and 
honours. In imposing these tests, the legislators 
laid hold of the highest point of their religious 
creed; and brandishing their views of the Lord's" 
Supper in derisive condemnation over the heads of 
objectors, declared that such religionists should be 
men in the State. 

This was to act on a grand scheme of retahation. 
The Roman Church had burned the men who be- 



25th Charles II., cap. 2. 
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lieved not in the '' real presence : ** the English Par- 
liament now declares, that those who do believe that 
doctrine shall be punished ; not, indeed, with being 
hurried to the stake ; but with being driven off from 
municipal association and government, from the 
army and navy, from parliament, and the councils of 
the sovereign. 

" Reason is the life of law/** But reason was m 
this case contravened; if not, indeed, positively 
contradicted. For these laws created the very 
danger they professed to avert The sovereign 
under whose auspices they passed, drew his last 
breath under a covert administration of the last rites 
of that church, the open adherents to which he had 
all but driven out of the country. And as to his 
successor, the parliamentary roll contains the record 
that— 

'' The late King James the Second, by the asastance of diven eril 
councillors, judges, and ministers employed by him, did endeavour to 
sabvert and extirpate the Protestant religion and the laws and 
liberties of this kingdom." 

His miserable government brought about 



THE REVOLUTION. 

A.D. 1688. 

The determination of parliament^ in calling William^ 
Prince of Orange to the English throne, was avowed 
to be ''in order to such an establishment as that 
their religion, laws, and liberties, might not again be 
in danger of being subverted/'f 

* Coke's InstitfUiofu, book L, ch. 1. f Rapin, vol. zii., p. 214. 
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This assumed that '* relioion '' had by law been 
^whoUy dissevered from Romish credidities. It was 
in no such happy condition. Had the legislators of 
that age gone back but a few pages in ecclesiastical 
legislation^ they would have ascertained that the 
germinating or inseminal principles of the Romish 
church lie embedded in their own statute book. The 
case stood thus : Charles IL had^ in his act of Uni- 
formity, distinctly recognized the '' ordination " of 
the Church of Rome.* Any man '' made a priest '* 
by such an episcopal ordination, became by that 
means possessed of the highest official qualification, 
for serving at the altar of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Upon this one rite of ordination, the whole 
economy of the two hierarchies rested. Without 
ordination, there was no priest ; without the priestr- 
hood, there was no altar ; and without an altar, there 
was no church. 

Up to this period, statute law had not drawn any 
distinction between the two churches, i.e., in their 
exclusively spiritual relation to each other. The old 
papal church was, in strict legal phraseology, re- 
garded as still standing: the occupants were dif- 
ferent ; their costumes varied ; and the furniture of 
their house was better made, and of a superior 
quality; but the ancient church itself, remained. 
As the Church of England [Anglicana JScclesid], 
Henry VIII. designated it, one year after he had 
declared, that neither " he, nor his nobles, nor his 
subjects intended to decline or vary from the very 
articles of the Catholic Faith.^f 

In order, therefore, to establish legally, what the 

* See page 265. f ^^^ Henry YUI., c. 21, sec. 19, & 25th, cap. i. 
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Protestant Episcopal Church had always assertedi 
viz., that she could prove an uninterrupted succes* 
sion in her priesthood ; it became necessary to give a 
parliamentary sanction to her own priests, as contra- 
distinguished from those of Rome ; and yet, so con- 
tradistinguished, as to appear in apposition, rather 
than in opposition. 

How was this delicate point to be settled? By 
declaring the Protestant Church of England to be a 
separation from the papal Church of England ? No. 
For that would have impeached its own order of 
priesthood; and the link in the chain snapped 
asunder. Another mode was therefore adopted. 
By a few words, advisedly and almost parenthetically 
introduced in a clause designed to correct long- 
endured irregularities in her own church, as to non- 
ordained men ; she managed so to frame her law, as 
to make it include all episcopal ordinations; the 
functions belonging to which were exercised in 
England. 

But though the Church of England, in its Pro- 
testant character, recognizes the ordinations of the 
Church of Rome, it does not extend the declaration 
to any other church. It must be an episcopal ordi- 
nation : and what is also singular, even the ordina- 
tions of the Episcopal Church in Scotland are, by 
canon and statute laws, distinctly disowned.* 

We shall not be surprised, therefore, to find, that 
notwithstanding the changes which took place in the 
secular government ; and notwithstanding, also, the 
relief Protestant Dissenters so far obtained, as not to 
be '^ molested or disquieted,'' while engaged in their 



* See page 145/ 
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celebration of public warship, there was yet a marked 
silence maintained as to the sacraments of their church. 
In short, neither at the revolution, nor in any subse- 
quent period, has statute law ever once recognized 
80 much as the existence of any sacraments at all in 
Protestant Dissenting churches. The Toleration Act 
itself* speaks of their ministers as "teachers," and 
as " pretending to holy orders ;" although it is certain 
that the two thousand ejected members, under 
Charles the Second's Act of Uniformity, had received 
**holy,'' or priestly orders: that is, had received 
Protestant episcopal ordination : and what is more, 
had, twenty-four years before the revolution, carried 
those " orders *• along with them; for, by ancient 
canon law, these '' orders '* could never lose " the 
character they had impressed on the soul ; " nor, ac- 
cording to modern canon (1603), "be forsaken upon 
pain of excommunication." But even that judicial 
process, expensive as it might prove, would not 
eradicate the impressed character received in and by 
ordination as a priest : and still more, ordination 
conve3rs what the " consecration " of a bishop does 
not secure. That is capable of being given up; 
whereas the sacerdotal character can never be sur- 
rendered : at least, so a fiction of ecclesiastical law 
determines. 

The only time in the ecclesiastical history of 
England, when divers churches were recognized as 
"one, in sacraments," was during the reign of 
Edward VL To this fact we have had occasion 
previously to refer ;f and need not, therefore, in this 
place, enter more at large upon the point 



1 William & Mary, c. xviiL f See page 227. 
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The golden opportunity, which at "the gloriou 
revolution'' offered itself, to fall hack upon a 
recognition of the principles of the Reformation, w 
lost This, however, was scarcely to be wondered 
at, when the House of Lords, led by the Bishop of 
Ely, occupied themselves and the House of Com- 
mons, nearly seven days, with conferences upon one 
word. It was whether James had *' abdicated," or 
''DESERTED," the throuc,* And though the Com- 
mons prevailed, and retained their own word, 
"abdicated," yet it was evident, from the discus- 
sions, that a latent purpose had been enshrouded 
under the word to which the Lords so tenaciously 
clung. 

* Journals of the two Houses, 
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THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 

Thb numerous injuries done to religion and the well- 
being of even irreUgionists (for they are ever con- 
temporaneously developed) by Charles II. have^ to 
a certain extent^ been repaired* The municipal test^ 
said by the Act which imposed it to be •' for ever/' 
was brought to a close by means of Lord John 
RusselL In direct and declared opposition to the 
Government of the day^ he triumphantly carried a 
lesolution in the House of Commons that it ought 
to be repealed* The Act, therefore, that had made 
the altar a stepping-stone to civic honours was, in 
1828, abrogated. As a moral triumph, it has had 
few, if any, compeers : nor did it long stand alone. 
Having paved the way for an after achievement, it 
was followed, in 1829, by the annullation of the 
parliamentary test, which had imposed disabiUties 
upon those persons who conscientiously beUeved the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. No two classes of re- 
ligionists can hold opinions more essentially opposed 
to each other, than Protestant Dissenters and Roman 
CathoUcs, upon this matter of the '^ sacrament of the 
altar.** For them both to obtain reUef from the 
pains and penalties of statutes, which legislators had 
no moral right to enact, was in itself a glorious result ; 
and repaid the continued, anxious, and expensive 
efforts each party had for many years put forth to rid 
themselves of social dishonours, as well as free other 
parties, from the guilt contracted by all legalized 
persecutors. 



\ 
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The name of George IV. appears as the sovereiga 
who sanctioned these two acts of the British legis- 
lature. Happy would it have been for England if 
the clergy test of Charles 11. had also, under the 
same reign^ been repealed. But the Act of Uniformity 
remains^ and has not yet worked out its results to 
so full an extent as to force its advocates to abandon 
its principles and provisions. 

The only two names inscribed on the chrono- 
logical chart are ''George IV." and "Guyer** — ^the 
one a sovereign^ the other^ a minister of religion : the 
firsts a repeider of unrighteous statutes ; the second, 
a victim of vindictive canons. Humanity taught, or 
rather forced, the one to learn the distinction between 
religious ceremonies and legal tests : Christianity has 
now taught an English Parliament that the altar 
and the grave require perfectly dissimilar laws of 
regulation.* 

The highest distinction any sovereign might desire 
would be to dissever the present component branches 
of ecclesiastical jurisprudence. Statute law rides 
over canon law, so far as authority goes ; but it lends 
that authority to sustain an opponent, so long as 
canon law is not abolished. Were this active rem- 
nant of papal supremacy swept away by the reigning 
sovereign, the name of Victoria would be inscribed 
upon the chart : opposite thereto might then be left 
one broad, full, untinted colour of white : indicative 
of the fact that the effort to abolish canon law had 
been successfully associated with an entire clearing 
away of all those Eucharistic errors, which still mar 
the religious institutions of our country. 



See Note W. 
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What^ then^ is the present position of legal Chris- 
tianity ? ♦ Is it where Edward VI. left it ? Assuredly 
not. Compare his articlesf upon the Lord's Supper 
with those of Elizabeth^ and how remarkable is the 
contrast! Compare^ too^ the form of words pre- 
scribed to be used by the priest^ contained in the 
Second Book of Common Prayer^ authorized by 
Edward VI«, at the time of delivering the bread and 
wine to the communicant,;}; with the words now used 
at the same part of the solemnity ; and no two sets 
of words could be framed that shall convey more 
directly opposite religious sentiments. Be it dis- 
tinctly remembered that the sentiment conveyed at 
the moment of putting the bread or the wine into the 
hand of the communicant is, par excellence, the sen- 
timent which will make the deepest impression upon 
thoughtful minds. The Protestant communicant may 
not regard that moment with the same idolatrous 
veneration with which the papist hears the last 
monosyllable which works the change in the ele- 
ment :§ but he is taught that what he receives is '' the 
Body of Christ;** and not, as Edward VI. in his 
second book enjoined, viz., to '' take and eat this [the 

^ The reader is requested to distingaisli between "legal Chris- 
tianity" and " religious liberty." This last is the term usually em- 
ployed by which to express the number of civil rights, either infringed 
or enlarged, by laws relating to religion. *' Legal Christianity " is 
confined to such Christian doctrines, duties, or discipline, as are ex- 
plained in, or enforced by, law. '' Religious liberty " was enlarged 
when, in 1828, the Municipal Test Act was repealed, and again in 
1829, when the Parliamentary Test was abrogated. But such repeal- 
ing acts left untouched the great questions involved in legal Christianity. 

f See page 233. 

X See this contrast in the words themselves, page 210. 

§ See canon a.d. 1322. 
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bread] in remembrance that Christ died for thee." 
May it not therefore be said that the legal Christianity 
of the nineteenth century has superseded that of the 
sixteenth ? 

Nor is this the only important matter respecting 
which the Church of Christ has lost ground. Another 
point of prime moment in which a retrograde step 
has been taken ; is to be seen in the fact that Edward 
VI. recognized ''the primitive church for five hundred 
years^ and more^ after Christ's ascension into heaven.'' 
This was his ruling standard; and consequently it 
cut off the church of Rome^ which was not acknow- 
ledged in this country by the civil power until aj>. 
785.* But this^ his graceful and emphatic repudia- 
tion of the church of Rome in the sixteenth century, 
was itself abrogated^ when Charles II. acknowledged 
the ordination of the church of Rome to be con- 
current with that of the church of England. 

And still more. The rites observed at the celebra- 
bration of the Lord's Supper under Edward VI. all 
pointed in one direction — ^that of simple, unostenta- 
tious, pure worship. Even his first Book of Conunon 
Prayer speaks of the clerks singing '' in English for 
the office or Introit (as they call it) ;" f and by this 
parenthesis he casts a slur upon the mode, even 
though he could not then abolish the practice ; and 
therefore he prescribed, ''the priest shall sing, I 
believe in one God, and the clerks shall sing the rest" 
of the creed. In his second book, however, he cast 
singmg away : " The creed shall by the priest be 
said." 



• See under this date, ante. 

f LUurgUs, ^c, of Edward VL, Parker SocieQr, page 76. 
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Herein^ again, a change has taken effect The 
present law prescribes that '' the creed shall be said 
OE sung r that is^ the mode of going through this 
part of the service may^ if the priest think proper^ 
revert to the old popish style ; and that style many 
priests are in haste to adopt. Trifling as the difference 
may seem in the words themselves^ the effect is 
momentous. Music is much more exciting than 
reading. Hence^ '' John^ the precentor of the church 
of St Peter^ was sent from Rome to Britain/' to teach 
^the most approved modes of singing the Roman 
service." ♦ Music was again commended by Cuthbert, 
the great corruptor of the Eucharist^ who in a.d. 747^ 
enjoined that '' the celebration of masses should be 
in the manner of singings according to the written 
copy which^ from the Roman Church/' had been 
received by John the precentor. And by music^ or 
intoning^ we, in the nineteenth century, are, by the 
English emissaries of Rome, sought to be carried 
back to the whole Roman economy. 

We ask the impartial of all orders of religionists 
in the state, with confidence, do not these three 
points, viz., the mode of celebrating the Lord's Supper ; 
the recognition of priestly ordination from the pa- 
pistical church ; and the alterations in the articles 
of faith, prove that there are, within the episcopal 
chiurch as established by law, elements so essentially 
Romish as to require another extensive change ? The 
question is limited to the one subject of the work — 
the Lord's Supper ; but if other subjects were ad- 
missible, the proofs of the necessity for such a revision 
would be swelled out to a very unexpected extent 

• AJ). 679, and Johruon*s Preface to Theodore's Canons^ in 673. 
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But^ however multiplied such evidences would theo^ 
appear as to numerical amount ; they would not add^ 
to the proofs now adduced respecting the most essen-^ 
tial points of legal Christianity. 

We have thus brought the whole of this momen* 
tous subject before the reader. He has had facts, 
and not arguments ; elucidations, not censures ; his- 
tory, not theology ; and we now close by an Appeal 
to the British churches. 
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PART IV. 



Slfflpeal to tt^ ISrititt]^ tfj^urcj^nf. 



" There was a decision made in the Third General 
Council in the case of the C}rpriotick Churches^ 
which pretended that they had been always complete 
within themselves and independent ; therefore they 
stood upon their privilege: not to be subject to 
appeals to any Particular See : The Council judged 
in their favour. So since the Britannick Churches 
were converted long before they had any commerce 
with Rome, they were originally Independent ; which 
could not be lost by anything that was afterwards 
done among the Saxons by men sent over from 
Rotner^ 

* Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, Exposition of the Thirty- 
nine Articles (the 37th), page 383. The Holies are the Bishop's. 
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That the Britannic churches had been perverted 
by their commerce with Rome : and although il^ 
fact, ejected from their ancient episcopacy, hac^ 
yet not lost the title deeds to their estate, — wasT^ 
the ground upon which Edward VI. endeavoured to 
dispossess the despoilers. The allegiance which, as 
an individual and a sovereign, he owed to the King 
of all kings, urged him to reclaim what '* the meo 
sent over from Rome " had thought was entirely and 
eternally lost to the English nation. 

What those efforts were, which he made, have 
passed under review. At the close of one of the 
records of his memorable reign, he says — 

'* Let U8, therefore, know oubselves ; pluck out the faalts thai 
are in us, and in their place plant virtues : like unto the husbandmen^ 
that first used to scrubbe and root out the thorns, brambles, and 
weeds out of their lay-land, and wuhoked to : and then, each where 
therein scatter and throw into the womb of the earth good and firoitfid 
seeds, to bring forth good fruit in their due season. Likewise let 

us DO."* 

So taught Edward VL He had no fear of the 
result : all he deprecated was neglect. He knew, by 
the facts then before him, that apathy leads to 
apostacy ; and apostacy brings on ruin. 

He, however, had to rein in the people of his 



• Liturgies and Documents of Edward VL : Parker Society, 
page 525. 
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time. They were told ''not to enterprize to run 
afore, and so by rashness become hmderers ** of their 
own desires.* 

We may not be required to attempt precisely what 
he or they had to accomplish ; but we have as much 
to do ; and what is rather discouraging^ we have less 
means at command. It was fisur easier for them to 
extinguish fires ; open prison houses ; raise the shout 
of defiant expostulation ; storm and demolish the 
strongholds of a revolting persecution ; than it is for 
us to nerve some men up to the point of discovery. 
They close their eyes ; stop their ears ; soothe their 
dnmbers; and even threaten to quarrel with those 
who seek to waken them up to a sense of danger or 
of duty. Others there are, who are tremblingly 
aUve to both the danger and the duty; and fully 
prepared '' to quit them like men." Armed with the 
force of a noble and pure patriotism, hallowed by 
tiie still more noble principles of enlightened and 
comprehensive piety, they wait to be assigned their 
work. 

Episcopalians. The " unlooked-to thorns, bram- 
bles, and weeds," are rapidly ripening to their harvest. 
They would have been rooted out had Edward, your 
greatest reforming authority, accomplished all he 
intended. The tallest weed, "whose seed was in 
itself," he, it is true, cut down : but the root re- 
mained in the soil ; and so remained as not only to 
outlive the owner and occupier of the estate ; but to 
grow up and again become the favourite plant with 
his successors. These have not only neglected to 

^ Liturpes and Documents of King Edward VI . Parker Society: 
page 2. 
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'* scrubbe '^ it out ; they have housed it ; fenced 
it round with singular protectors^ and seem deter- 
mined never to part with possession ; and therefore 
it is that what they cultivated has now become 
climatized. 

In any work of national moment (and especially 
that of uprooting a gigantic evil) it behoves every 
one to ''ponder the path of his feet^ and look well 
to all his goings.'' Caution will inspire decision; 
and decision will secure progress ; and progress issue 
in triumph. 

That you have been despoiled by the men sent 
over from Rome^ is indisputable. That you must 
recover yomrselves, if recovered at all, is equally cer- 
tain. Especially is this the case with the laitt. 
They constitute the church. Rome has said that 
it is a ''clerical army,"* but Edward VI. declares 
it to be composed of " a certain multitude of men, 
professing the pure and upright learning of Christ : •• 
— ''as many as do truly fear, honom:, and call 
upon God."f As well speak of an army, con- 
sisting of commanding officers; as of a church, 
composed only of priests and deacons. To assert 
that the church consists of the ministers thereof, is 
as great a solecism as would be the assertion, that 
the head servants in a famUy constituted the house- 
hold. To admit this, would be evidence of imbe- 
cility on the part of the master, and of airogance on 
the part of the domestics. 

The lay-members of the chmrch liave all their 
interests in it at stake. They, in an especial manner, 

* See page 152. 

f Liturgies, ^c, of Edward VL, page 513 and 511. 
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have been despoiled of their rights. So long have 
they been kept out of them^ that the very records 
of their existence have passed away from their 
observation. But they must be recovered ; and^ in 
that recovery, not only will they regain their original 
position ; but by it, be able to remove whatever 
the men sent over from Rome so fatally engrafted 
upon the ancient Episcopal Church. 

Take one part of those rights : '' consultive and 
conclusive voices/'* at councils and synods. The 
facts previously adduced show, that from the year 
AJ>. 740, until A.D. 1222,f these episcopal synods 
were held ; the last-mentioned period being in rather 
a singular way linked with a law which inculcated 
the most pernicious and deadly errors. These were 
to be ''explained** at such meetings. Why not, 
then, revive episcopal synods, in order that scriptural 
truth and church discipline may be explained, en- 
forced, and maintained ? Is the nineteenth century 
less intelligent than the thirteenth? Or are Pro- 
testant, less valuable than Catholic, laymen ? or less 
disposed to share the burden, and participate in the 
honour of self-governance ? 

The principal thing here claimed is revival of the 
right, rather than a close adherence to the ancient 
mode, of lay administration. The altered state of 
society renders it absolutely necessary, that the prac- 
tice should not be allowed to contravene the design. 
It would hardly be safe, for instance, to allow the 
Bishop to summon whom he choose, or when he 
thought fit ; or so to direct the proceedings, as to 
prevent free expression of thought and judgment. 

* See page 30. f See pp. 45 and 138. 
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These and oUier minor points could be so regulated 
as to secure to the church the fiill benefit of epis« 
copal synods^ without converting them into mere 
instruments of official authority. Better not revive 
them at all^ than restore them under such circum- 
stances. 

The Episcopal Peers op the realm have a deep 
interest in this and the main question before us. 

It is difficult to conceive any proceeding more 
thoroughly assimilated to the practices of the primi- 
tive episcopal churchy than for the Bishop, and a 
portion of the clergy and of the laity, to meet 
together for the purpose of carrying out the law of 
A.D. 786, which said — 

'* There shall be two councils eyery year ; that the hrian and 
thorns may be cot off from the hearts of all offendeiB, as ^vrioos 
branches are by good hnsbandmen."* 

Or the still more ancient canon of a.d. 673, which 
required ''that a synod be assembled twice in the 
year,'' that being also a copy of such antecedent 
laws as bring us very close upon the time of the 
Apostles themselves. The deduction from these 
facts is this : — The primitive episcopal church sought 
to sustain, enlarge, and preserve itself by action, and 
not exclusively by Sacraments : by conjoint action, 
rather than by class labour ; and by conjoint action, 
systematically carried out by the whole church, rather 
than by fitful or official duties of ministerial servants. 
Public worship, even, was not the only duty deemed 
sacred and beneficial ; and it is a singular fact, that 
that worship itself became corrupt and contami- 



* Johnsons Ecclesiastical Laws, and Sfelman, vol i., page 292. 
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natmg, just in proportion as this grand principle of 
conjoint action degenerated, and eventually became 
extinct. But it became extinct by the same means 
that discipline and action were given up. 

The descending steps, down which the people 
were courteously conducted; served as ascending 
steps, up by which priests as blandly raised them- 
selves to a commanding position. Convocation of 
Bishops (divided into the Upper and Lower House) 
rose out of ancient episcopal synods. And of that 
Convocation, the national records contain two re- 
markable incidents in connexion with this question of 
the altar. One dates as far back as six hundred years, 
when the Bishops asked the Lords temporal to affirm 
a principle of marriage, by which children born 
before the solemnization of marriage might be placed 
upon the same footing as children bom after such 
marriage of the same parents.* On their side they 
had the imperial law of Rome ; the canon law of 
the church ; the then^ and now the law of Scotland ; 
and the moral law of God. But the Bishops failed 
where they ought to have succeeded. The other 
record dates three hundred years ago, when some of 
the Bishops carried from the House of Convocation, 
into the Senate House of the State, a Bill, the pro- 
visions of which stand in manifest contradiction to 
the law of heaven ; the dictates of humanity, and 
the constitutional laws of the ancient episcopal 
C!hiu:ch, and the constitutional laws of £ngland.f 
And they succeeded, where they ought to have 
felled. 



• Statute at Morton, the 20th Henry III., a.d. 1235. 
t Six Articles Act of Henry VIII., a.d. 1540, page 191. 
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There is, however, another and still more remark- 
able record of the proceedings of the episcopal 
order : not, indeed in Convocation, but in combina- 
tion with each other. Bishop Poynet prepared, and 
other Bishops examined, the Short Catechism, which 
Edward VI. commended, and, by authority royal, 
had printed and sent forth to the nation at large.* 

We have then, three models, expressive of the 
character of the same order of men, at three dif- 
ferent periods. Each model relates to the Eucharist 
The first mentioned related to marriage, which, 
being by law, at that period, deemed a Sacrament, 
closely allied the perceptions and habits of the 
people with the solemnities of the altar. The 
second record, proves that the altar had continued to 
exert the most powerful of all influences over the 
national mind ; and had called to its aid, some of 
the most malignant dispositions ever embodied in 
human laws. The third record shows that a strong, 
fixed, and hallowed determination had been formed 
to up-root and annihilate the principles out of which 
the two preceding errors had either arisen or been 
indissolubly allied. 

Between this last period and the present time, 
three hundred and four years have intervened; 
between the two others, three hundred and five 
years had passed away. If therefore, there be any 
truth in the theory, that the moral world has its 
cycles, as well as the physical creation ; the period 
will have arrived when the episcopal order of Bishops 
should again appear. Were they to do so, with any 



^ Liturgies and Docwnenii of Edward FL, Parker Society, page 
493, A.D. 1553. 
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of the prominence which attached to their prior 
appearances, the law of ecclesiastical rotation would 
be demonstrated ; and we should at once be enabled 
to determine, whether these luminous bodies retain 
the orbit of Edward VL, or whether they, too, have 
among them the aberration of light, by having wan- 
dered from the path in which they were expected 
to move. 

British Christians. We all admit that the 
Christian Church is possessed of a Sovereign, as well 
as a great High Priest. We can as safely dispense 
with His authority ; as we can, even if we wished, 
set aside His death. The cross, without the sceptre, 
is a brilliant shadow. The sceptre, without the 
cross, is an eternal enigma. The Son of God saves ; 
and whom he saves, he governs ; in order that he may 
preserve, and "present faultless before His throne 
with exceeding joy.** 

His government is coeval with the authority of 
Jehovah. He hath commended that government to 
us, by having illustrated, in his own Divine person 
and character, the love upon which the rule of 
Jehovah is based; and by having authoritatively 
expounded the one great eternal and universal prin- 
ciple, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself. Upon these 
two commands hang all the law and the prophets : " 
in other words, this one principle is the compendium 
of all reUgion. A more resplendent exhibition of 
the Divine government never was, and never can be, 
presented to man. In it we learn that the Creator 
designed the creature to be happy with Him ; for we 
cannot love even a human governor if there be the 
consciousness that he himself scorns our esteem. 
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We leam^ too, that the Creator intended man ahouM 
be happy with his fellow-man; and, as the conse- 
quence of both, happy in himselfl Such a law as 
this, is therefore applicable to all creatures, be they 
fallen or restored : to all times, whether paradisaical, 
prophetical, or millenarian : a law which can never 
be altered, without producing one vast havoc in the 
moral universe of God : nor abrogated, without mi- 
seating the majesty of heaven : nor restricted, with- 
out incurring the guilt of charging the Eternal 
Wisdom with folly, and Omnipotent Power vrith 
weakness. 

This law, expounded by Christ, is equal to the 
wants and the woes of a fallen world. Sinful and 
wretched as it is, it yet has left to it su£Scient light 
to discover in this one law, a plenitude of illimitable 
benevolence; inexhaustible might, and attractive 
authority. Fallen as was the Jewish nation, when He 
appeared, it proved that '' the law was good ;** for the 
people not only heard and admired his doctrine ; but 
would have accepted his authority, had it not been 
for their rulers. 

The Church of Christ needs no other law than this. 
And had the church presented it to the world with 
the same ftdness and purity in which Christ deposited 
it in his church, the world would long ago have done 
homage to Christ. He, in giving it, had shown that 
Jehovah cherished a sympathetic confidence in man ; 
and that Christ required that his church should re- 
pose an equally pure, strong, and untiring confidence 
in Him ; in itself ; and in the human family at large. 

Has it done so? Ask not again, lest her own 
blush of shame, speak louder than the acknowledg- 
ment of the guilt of her accomplices ! 
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Why has it not done so ? Because it has been more 
intent upon its own '' inventions," than upon divinely- 
appointed remedies : more eager to impose, than to 
obey : more in love with itself, than with God or 
man : and more careless of the honour of Christ, 
than careful of its own appearance among men. 
Short-sighted poUcy! Purity would have been 
power : obedience would have brought honour : 
peace within, would have secured prosperity " with- 
out:" and while salvation was being offered to a 
lost world, a lost world would have hailed a restoring 
church. But instead of being a restoring, it has 
itself all along been a transgressing, church : the 
law of love to God and love to man, it has openly, 
declaredly, and uniformly violated ; nay, it has in- 
sulted the Law-giver to his face, by so constructing 
his table as to defeat his authority. 

Is it not so? Look at the history recorded in 
these pages. Do they not prove that for nine hun- 
dred and fifty years,* the church was almost ex- 
clusively occupied in contriving and enforcing its 
Sacraments: all that while not only accumulating 
errors, alike false in theory and fatal in practice ; 
but by such errors actually setting aside the law of 
heaven, by enforcing upon men the beUef that these 
seven sacraments were either essential to, or neces- 
sary appendages to the salvation of souls? And 
when, after having spent all this time in doing 
homage to its seven, it was compelled to reduce 
them to two Sacraments ; has it not again principally 
occupied itself in enforcing these two, by imprison- 

* That is, from the coming of Augustine, in a.d. 597, until the 
time of Edward YL, in 1547. 

u 
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ments^ fines^ deaths proscription^ denunciations^ sinful 
divisions ; and still more sinful hostilities ? 

Christianity stands out in bold and eternal distin^ 
tion from every other system of religion. It has V^ 
external framework ; but that framework or scaffoldit^^ 
is intended to help, not obstruct, the erection ; muC^^ 
less form the foundation, of the Christian church. 

Has Christianity thus been aided by Sacrament^^ 
ef&cacies ? Has it not rather suffered a thousandL^ 
fold more by their being retained, than it could hav^ 
suffered had they been surrendered? The entire 
body of Sacramentarians, be they who they may, or' 
where they may ; are challenged to prove wherein 
Christianity, taken as a whole, has had the gain. 
Make them seven Sacraments, or reduce them to 
two: declare these two ''necessary to salvation:** 
clothe them with all the sacredness invention can 
suggest : arm them even with authority as positive 
institutions by Christ : and what then ? Why, as 
positive institutions, they must have had specific 
purposes, and could establish the fact of their utility, 
only as those specific pmrposes have been answered. 
Will any Sacramentarian dare affirm, that the Lord's 
Supper (even assuming the words of Christ to have 
been of '' eternal truth,** as Edward VI. says they 
were,) has answered the specific purpose to which it 
was designed ! Rather, will not the &cts previously 
adduced demonstrate that that specific purpose has 
been contravened ; frustrated ; and set at naught : nay 
more, so perverted as to bring about the very things 
it was designed to destroy ? The great and eternal 
principle in the moral government of God is — ^that 
where any positive institution in his church causes 
other results to accrue to himself or to it, than he 
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designed ; he steps in, and places that institution in 
abeyance. Look at the Jewish theocracy. Its 
special purpose was the preservation, enlargement, 
and perpetuation of His worship among the nations 
of the earth. He made the Jewish church depo- 
sitors of that worship, and of His honour, as flowing 
Jut of it But when all Israel contumaciously per- 
dfited in betrajdng and corrupting its trust, Jehovah 
asserted his original right by dispossessing those who 
lad thus thwarted his intention. Indeed, He had 
lo other alternative; than either to dissolve the 
heocracy, and so preserve his worship and his go- 
remment by some other means; or to allow the 
conspirators against both, undisturbed possession of 
iheir power; and so cause an eternal separation 
>etween earth and heaven. 

But if God spared not the natural branches, we 
nust take heed, lest he spare not those branches 
nrhich have been grafted in, rather than form the 
root and Witness of the tree. In other words, obe- 
]ience to the authority of Christ, is the only security 
for the preservation of the Christian Church ; just as 
obedience to the law of Jehovah would have secured 
ihe continuance of the Jewish Church. 

That obedience must be entire. The law of love 
JO God and man in its entire manifestation, must be 
)iir standard : the spirit, rather than only the letter : 
;he spirit in its complete form, embodying the whole 
rf the written law, or God's word ; and the whole of 
he imwritten law, embodied and exempUfied in 
Sod's works. No part of that law must be kept 
)ack. As much guilt will be incurred by suppres- 
lion, as by misrepresentation ; and by either or both 
)f these, as by open defiance or visible transgression. 



\ 
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*' For the wrath of God is revealed against all un-^ 
godliness and unrighteousness of men who hold thcr 
truth in unrighteousness."* " Hold " KavexovTuv, keep 
back ; hinder, obstruct : this is ungodliness, antkiav, 
impiety towards God : and unrighteousness, almav, 
injustice towards man. With this double guilt, "all" 
men are charged, who so treat " truth " as to hinder 
its progress ; obstruct its power ; corrupt its purity ; 
or limit its influence upon their own minds, or the 
minds of others. No man is responsible for the 
truth as it may be held by another : but every man 
is responsible for the me or non-use he makes of 
truth for himself ; and the use or non-use of truth he 
induces in another. Unhappily, some ecclesiastical 
authorities, now for " long time past," have so occu- 
pied themselves with suppressing giant truths ; and 
so compressing truths of middle stature ; that men of 
thought in matters of religion, have found themselves 
compelled to stand aloof from all religious associa- 
tions, lest they should lose every religious perception, 
or fail to entertain any truly religious aspiration. Is 
it not, then, high time that we had this heaven-bom 
law of Christ commended to men in the manner it de- 
serves ? View this law in its connexion with the remem- 
brance of his death : and to what does it amount ? 
To this : that the Christian religion is a religion of 
facts, not of ceremonies : facts supported by evi- 
dence ; evidence that so expands the mind, as to 
repel every attempt to cripple its powers ; which 
does not even tolerate any such attempt, simply 
because, if they are once crippled in religion, they 
become crippled in everything else. Therefore it is 

* Rom. i. 18. Stuart in loco. 
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that Christ's law of love is as readily understood by a 
child, as it is admired by a philosopher ; so under- 
stood by the one^ as to draw out its mental capa- 
bilities^ and thus quaUfy it for all the duties of after- 
life; and so admired by the other, as to enkindle 
and yet exceed his researches ; clear his perceptions, 
direct his decisions, and appropriate his very being 
to the honour of the eternal mind, and the happiness 
of other and more dependent minds than his own. 

The memorial of Christ's death must, therefore, 
correspond with the design of that death. And as 
that design was to induce us to love God, and by 
that, excite us to love all men, the memorial of that 
stupendous event must harmonize with tlie event 
itself. Corrupt, vitiate, pervert, mystify the memo- 
rial ; and it will imprint upon the memory, register on 
the will, enstamp upon the soul, an " image :" — not 
that of God, in which man was at first created ; but 
an image of the evil one, by whom the first resem- 
blance has been defaced. 

The originating source of this moral death-process 
lie coiled up in one thing : submission to human 
authority in religion. The regenerating spring of 
the hfe-restoring process, consists in a return to Divine 
authority alone. 

Hence the law of Christ must be held paramount 
In our esteem it must over-ride every other authority 
come from whencesoever it may; or adorned by 
what blandishments soever it may. The great diffi- 
culty of the age, is to bring men to this one point of 
obedience ; and it is this difficulty which creates the 
present imminent danger. So it was with pagans of 
old. It was not until they continuously proved, 
both hv inventions and actions, that they did not 
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like to RETAIN the knowledge of God, that he allowed 
them to grope their way further ; and still further^ 
along the darkening avenues which lead down to 
eternal night. 

To the authority of Christ we must voluntarily 
return (for it is no part of the Divine government to 
FORCE men into the reception of truth), or be carried 
back to the practices and principles of the church in 
those ages, when men were taught to believe that 
the only stepping-stone between earth and heaven 
was that of their own altar. 

'' Faithful men in Jesus Christ ! " say : Is not the 
sole authority of Christ of infinitely higher magni- 
tude than the decrees of erring councils; the 
opinions of doting Fathers ; the dogmas of priests, 
be they sinister or sincere ; the selfishness of parti- 
zans ; or the repulsive coldness of dead formalists ! 
They will all of them blame (and probably severely 
blame) any and every effort to bring either them 
or others, to the *^ simplicity that is in Christ 
Jesus."* But by so much as they resent, by so much 
must we adhere to that authority. 

Devoid of the essential element of simplicity, the 
professed Church of Christ forfeits its claim to the 
distinction. It may be an assembly; but not of 
faithful men : it may possess wealth, and covet more ; 
but it is not the gold tried in the fire ; or intrinsic 
purity of character : it may count numbers ; but it 
will lack power : it may be fierce in contention, as 
was that evil one who contended for the body of 
Moses, after the spirit had fled ; and think as he did, 
that out of such a relict it will be able to fashion an 



♦ 1 Cor. xi. 3. 
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idol of more than ordinary attraction Z' but the very 
glitter of its attractions will expose it to the rapacity 
of men^ who never feel so much delight as when 
they can first demohsh^ and then appropriate costly 
shrines : and lastly it may fence in^ its favorite idol 
with all the ingenuity^ zeal^ and obduracy of idola- 
tors ; but it will have to answer the demand^ ^' Who 
^11 set briars and thorns against me ? against me^ in 
battle ? I would go through them : I would even 
bum them together."* Shall we wait for such a con- 
flagration to throw a lurid glare upon the neglected 
law of love ? Or shall we not rather rush into the 
still outspread arms of eternal mercy ; and accept with 
the grateful joy of humble penitents the alternative : 
'^ Let him take hold of my strength, and make peace 
with me ? " We have but " to hearken to his com- 
mandments; and peace shall flow as a river, and 
righteousness as the waves of the sea." f 

How IS ALL THIS TO BE DONE ? 

1. By associating the light, with the law, of Christ. 

If ever law is seen riding forth in the majesty 
of its strength, in order to be seen to perfection, its 
reason must be as apparent as its authority. Dis- 
associate the two, and the pathway of despots is 
easy : broad, and inviting. Herein consists the 
mighty pre-eminence of divine over human legisla- 
tion : that it not only is self-possessed of a higher 
kind of authority, per se; but also of a larger amount 
of influence. It has the purest reason for every re- 
quirement; and in the requirement supplies the 
reason. Trace the motive of the lawgiver; and 
obedience is delight. Nor is there other obedience 



♦ Isaiah xxvii. 4. f ^^^> ^^v^^*- 1^- 
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than this. The service of Christ is perfect fireedom ; 
whether performed by us as individuals in the closet: 
in the family ; and in the world : or by us as parts of 
the congregation of faithful adherents to his banner ; 
or still more careful imitators of his character. In 
each act : in every circle : at all times : the light of 
life must appear. *' In that light we shall see light" 
But in order to this, we must not resemble men con- 
fined in a prison ; that prison located in a valley : 
that valley environed with mists, and all those mists 
deceptive and distorting. Rather let us emerge from the 
prison, even though it be formed like unto a palace : 
let us away ofi* to the mountain-top, or the table land 
of truth : let us clear our visual organs : enlarge the 
range of observation : and remove the smallest mis- 
leading media of perception : fix upon the beauties 
at our feet ; round about us, and above our heads : 
dispense with all the pieces of difierently tinted 
coloured glass through which we have been accus- 
tomed to contemplate objects, which however beau- 
tiful in themselves, have yet had thrown upon them 
a shading that has changed their aspect. Then, with 
a clear atmosphere ; and rays of light ; full, free, 
untinted, and constant ; we shall discover the great 
orb itself. The light of that sun will prove to us 
sevenfold, as the light of seven days ; or converging 
into ** the day when the Lord bindeth up the breach 
of his people and healeth the stroke of their wound."* 
The patient must, however, submit to the regimen 
prescribed by the physician : or death may so occur, 
as to leave the stain of suicide upon his character. 
Such submission is always accompanied with eflTort. 

* Isaiah xxx. 26. 
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Health can only be restored by co-operative exertion 
between him that is to be cured ; and him who is to 
work out the cure. Hence the restoration of the 
church must be brought about, 

2. By exertion : corresponding to illumination. 

That some effort must be made to recover Chris- 
tianity^ is most anxiously admitted by those, who 
blow most of its present legal position. Such per- 
sons have the strongest inducements to look at the 
tBLCts previously adduced. Those facts must not be 
evaded, concealed, or denied. The longer any or 
either of these dispositions are evinced ; the greater 
will be the difficulties thrown in the way of a full and 
complete recovery of true Christianity in England : 
and through its agency, of its enlarged progress and 
life-inspiring power throughout the world. 

The facts produced show what Christianity has 
been ; and now is ; as respects its relation to authority 
apart from that of Christ : its Founder, Patron, and 
Lawgiver. These facts spread over a period of nearly 
twelve hundred years; and divide themselves into 
a threefold order of development. 

The first order was the mythological philosophy. 
To support this, ecclesiastics taught that religion is an 
act, rather than a life ; an act performed by another 
for you: rather than a life, sustained, invigorated, 
enjoyed, developed by yourself : the act so performed 
by another, being declared by those who performed 
it ; and believed by those for whom it was performed ; 
an inexplicable mystery. This order began in a.d. 
740-7, and ran on till a.d. 1547. During the whole 
of this lengthened period, the moral problem was 
being, or attempted to be, solved by the aids law could 
supply : those penal sanctions inducing results which 
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proved crushing loads of apostacy, superstition, vice, 
and moral prostration : impiety towards God, inducing 
injustice among men ; and every act of injustice, 
accumulating and accelerating national calamity. 

The second order of development was the scrip- 
tural philosophy: and was designed not only to 
negative the first, hut to substitute the simple, safe, and 
effective principle, contained in this prayer, ^' Lord, 
we beseech thee to keep tht household, the church, 
in continual godliness"* — ^the '^household" consti- 
tuting the mansion, to which the '' church ** was an 
appendage. Character, therefore, is to stand higher 
than combination. Six years, and scarcely the half 
of another, was all that this scriptural principle 
enjoyed under the sanction of law. 

The third order of manifestation is the reeessicmal 
philosophy. By this not only has law respectfully 
bowed the second order out of comi ; but covertly 
aims to carry men back to the first order of moral 
philosophy. It has now had the run of three hundred 
years and more : and is brought down to this one 
point — ^whether the Lord's Supper still retains " th^ 
real presence :" or as a simple " remembrance," hap an 
entire absence of everything hke mysterious efficacy. 

With this last order we are now compelled to deal 
From it, we may so far learn as to supply ourselves 
with a mode of action. It is suggested by the course 
adopted by Mary. She set the Reformation wholly 
aside : as being included in ^' the schism against the 
see apostolick, the which is to be understood since 
the twentieth year of the reign of Henry VIII.'*f 

• Liturgies ^c, of Edward VL, p. 450. See also pp. 8-8 of this work, 
t 1 & 2 PhUip and Mary, chap, viii., the last clause of section 2. 
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That she meant to repudiate her brother^ as much if 
not more, than her father is evident: for ^'the 
schism" consisted in ''much false and erroneous 
doctrine taught, preached and written, by reason 
whereof the nation has swerved from the unity of 
Christ's church." A charge which could not apply 
to Henry : for he declared by law that the nation 
did not intend to '' vary from the Catholic 
church."* 

One fact in relation to this charge brought by Mary 
against Edward, and ratified by parhament ; must not 
be overlooked. It is this : the charge has never by 
law been withdrawn against the Reformation : statute 
law has silently condemned the reforming monarch ; 
and statute law must withdraw the charge, ere the 
stain upon our national legislation can be wiped away. 
It is true that Elizabeth, so far repudiated the acts of 
Mary as to declare, that her repeal of their brother 
Edward's two Acts of Uniformity, had led " to the 
great decay of the due honour of God and discomfort 
to the professors of the truth of Christ's reUgion.**f 
But as to the ''schism," of which Edward was by 
Mary charged and chargeable; not one word does 
Elizabeth use, disapproving of her sister's condem- 
natory statute. 

Might we not, then, fix upon his reign as our re- 
turning centre-point ; just as Mary fixed upon the 
twentieth of Henry, as her retreating stand-point? 
Taking it as the base of operations, everything 
else would fall into its proper place and course of 
operation. 

• See page 193. 

f Ist of Elizabeth, chap. ii. 
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Three things will follow : or rather accompany this 
plan of action. 

The abolition of canon law. 

" Timorously and ignorantly " have we accepted it^ 
Henry told his subjects.* Boldly let us at once and 
for ever explode it. Is " Christ to reign among his 
saints ? " He is so to reign, says Edward VI., ** ac- 
cording to God's promises : and not after the tradi- 
tions and laws of men."f For if these be the onfy 
exponents of Christianity, the world is justified in 
rejecting it But happily for the world, it distin- 
guishes between the founder ; and these expositors of 
the Christian religion. Why then should canon law 
continue to corrupt, and impede it among Protestants? 

The EXTINCTION OF penal CHRISTIANITY. 

As the new site of the city of our God, make its 
walls salvation and its gates praise. Convert no part 
of its precincts into ramparts ; nor any portion of its 
materials into an arsenal : allow not any of the 
citizens to train themselves into belligerents against 
each other. Engrave upon its principal portal the 
inscription, commended by authority royal : " Judge 
the same in the. person of thy neighbour'* [be he 
orthodox or heterodox] " as thou feelest in thyself; 
and thou shalt perceive that thou dost no less wrong- 
fully in hurting another, than other do in hurting 
thee."I 

The ABROGATION of whatever human law may have 



• 28th Henry VIII., cap. xvi., section 1. 

f Liturgies and Documents of Edward VL (Parker Society) p. 620, 
the ninth line from the bottom of the page. 

X Liturgies and Documents of Edward VL (Parker Society) p. 524. 
the seventh line from the bottom of the page. 
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engrafted upon the LortTs Supper, contrary to the 
Word of God. Are there not in the present articles 
many such things ? Let us conform them, to those 
of Edward VI., so far as he aimed to conform them 
to the Scriptures. Are there not other things in the 
liturgy ? Let us expugn them. Are there not still 
worse things in the catechism ? Let us purge them 
away : and instead of them all, let us incorporate into 
the whole communion " such pureness and simplicity 
as the Apostles of Christ used, and left behind in 
WRITING, in all those points which are commonly 
called sacraments.''* 

Thus to restore the church, will be to emanci- 
pate Christendom. 

Thine, O Lord, is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory. "By so saying, we teach ourselves 
that beside Him none glisteneth with so shining 
glory, none hath dominion so large, or force so great, 
as to be able to stay him from giving that he hath 
appointed according to his pleasure, or to take away 
that he hath already given us. And there is no evil 
of ours so great, that he may not put away by his 
exceeding great power, glory, and wisdom."f 



* Liturgies and Documents of Edward VL (Parker* Society) p. 513, 
the sixteenth line from the hottom of the page. 

f Liturgies and Documents of Edward VL (Parker Society) p. 523, 
the twenty-fifth line from the bottom of the page. 
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" SUPERINTENDENTS ; " OR, THE EPISCOPATE. 

Note AAA., referred to in Note in the Explanation of 
Chart, under " Augustine'' 

" Sig^erintendents.'' — The re-use of this word by Otho, in 
1287j after having been downcast six hundred and forty years, 
is an historic fact replete with interest. Some special occa- 
sion must have called it forth. He used it as a taimt : and 
designed by it to reprove what he and jthe Pope regarded 
unjustifiable assumption on the part of the English episcopate. 
It had been the one great repelling word when Dinoth uttered 
the determination, of himself and compeers ; not to submit to 
Rome. And therefore, in order to ascertain what this one 
word conveyed, we must look to the times when it was first 
and afterwards employed. 

We have to confine ourselves, in the outset of this inquiry, 
to the institutions, out of which it first arose : that is, the 
civil institutions, which gave a character to ecclesiastical 
phraseology. As an ecclesiastical term, it conveyed the idea 
of one priest being raised by other priests to a commanding 
position among them. Hence, in the Anglo Saxon times it 
was said, " the bishop in the Church, shall sit elevated above 
the bench of priests, but in the Howe let him know himself to 
be the colleague of priests.'^ He could not, therefore, of his 
own accord ''send priests hither and thither vnthout dis- 
tinction " — A.D. 740. So the Po|)e had himself decreed in 
A.D. 679, when he used the words ''bishops^ or faithful 
priests," as interchangeable terms. The '' House " was the 
civil designation, originally applied to the bishop's see; which, 
as a missionary station, was planted in those localities where 

X 
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churches were most required, rather than in those where they 
most abounded. At these the priests lived in common; and 
from them were sent to evangelize the district. Mass priests 
were therefore to be '' very diligent in the instruction of the 
people/' and every one was to " certify in synod what firuit he 
had produced in his district^' — a.d. 991. 

"The House" formed the secular establishment of the 
church. "Let not the bishop," says Ecbriht, "concern 
himself with the family affairs of his single church" — 
A.D. 740. The designation given to "the house or family" 
was the Friburgh. Under this title it formed a part of the 
leffal condition of the English nation, which, in a.d. 926, 
Ethelstan divided into " the Earl and the Churl ; the Thane 
and tlie sub-Thane." Prom the one they could ascend to the 
other rank. Thus : if the churl so " thrived as to have fiv« 
hides of his own land, a church, a bell tower, a seat, and an 
office " in the king's court, he was esteemed 6qual in honour to 
a Thane. And *^ if the Thane so improved as that he 
ministered to the king, he was esteemed equal to the earU* 
Among other classes to whom these incentives to skill, indus- 
try, and position were offered ; one was, " the scholar ; who, if 
he made such proficiency in learning, as that he obtained 
orders, and ministered to Christ, he was thought worthy of 
the honour of a Thane." In this customary law, lies the 
inducing cause of the ancient connexion between nobility and 
the episcopate. "The house," or friburgh; consisted in 
general of ten families, who were securities for each other's 
good behaviour. They eat and drank together. No one was 
allowed to be absent without lawful cause. The chief among 
them was the " tithing man;^' and was called borsholder, who 
was security for the whole ten families. The bishop was 
security for his friburg ; and therefore had " satisfaction " of 
one himdred and twenty shillings " if men fought before the 
archbishop, or another bishop." He also had his own court, 
in which he heard the causes, and punished criminals.* So far, 
his " court " possessed civil jurisdiction. But every thing 



♦ Alfred's law, a.d. 877. 
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purely ecclesiastical^ was regalated in a courts anciently known 
as the ''Forum Domesticum/^ 

In these customs we have the foundation of the following 
law : 

"Let archbishops, bishops, carls, barons, and all that have sae and soc, 
toll, team, and infang-thef, have their knights and proper servants, viz., 
stewards of their household, chamberlains, butlers, cooks, and bakers, under 
their own friburgh ; and if a complaint of the neighbourhood rise against 
them, thej should oblige them to what is right in their own court" — 
(A.D. 1064). 

The constitution of '' their own court '* may be gathered 
from the meaning of the old words used to define their 
l)Owcrs. Sac, was the forfeiture paid by the plaintiflf^ failing 
to prove ; or tlie defendant failing to rebut a complaint : soc, 
was the right to search for anything on one*s own land ; as 
also the right to search for stolen goods on the lands of 
another. Toll, was money a man paid for liberty to buy and 
sell on another man's land. Team, was the right to challenge 
a third party if goods were stolen. Infang-thef, was the right 
to try one's own man as a thief^ apprehended on one's own 
land. 

These were very ancient rights, and pertained to the barons, 
and to the archbishops and bishops. Hence the following 
law, or claim of the church : 

*'Archbbhops and bishops, who hold of the king \n eapite, are to look 
on their estates as baronies, and on that account to be responsible to our 
justices and officers ; and ought, as other barons, to be present at judicial 
proceedings in the King's Court, till they come to deprivation of life or 
member.*** 

The statute afterwards admitted this claim. Archbishops 
and bishops are said '' to hold a whole barony."t And again, 
they were said to be " peers of the land." J 

It was therefore a bold attack for Otho, in a.d. 1237, to 
tell " Edmund of Canterbury and Walter of York, as also the 
other bishops of England" that "the name bishop (that 

* Arttclet of Clarendon, a.d. 1164. Spelman, toL ii., p. 63. 
t A.D. 1235, 13 Edward 1., cap. 42. 
X A.D. 1350, 25 Edward 111., cap. 6. 
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i8^ superintendent) clearly expresses what is required of the 
venerable fathers the archbishops and bishops^ to be done in 
virtue of their office ; " seeing that seventy-three years before 
they had been acknowledged by their own sovereign to rank 
as " barons holding in capite" Well might Edmund resent 
the decrees of such an '' ecclesiastical reformer^'' (for so he 
described himself^) which were designed not only to reduce 
them to the rank of superintendents ; but to the toil of men 
who were " to watch over their flocks by night,^^ Why by 
night ? Because it was the office of some priestly drudges to 
'' ring and sing the hours ; '' that is^ the midnight as well as 
the mid-day hours. And still more contemptuously did he 
treat them^ by requiring that " for the better performance of 
all this *' they were ** to cause the profession which they made 
at their consecration to be read to them twice a-year*^ 
(Advent and Lent). So that those " superintendents '' were 
themselves to be superintended. 

If the reader compare the two periods (a.d. 597 and 
A.D. 1237) in which this one word was used as a generic term^ 
he will obtain evidence of the fact ; that words shall at one 
time serve a very different purpose than they did at another. 
Had Dinorth been present at the convocation in St. Paul's, 
he would have stood astonished to hear the word '^ superin- 
tendent '* thrown against him as a term of reproach; when 
he himself had used it as a term expressive of vigilance on the 
part of one^ rather than of obedience on the part of many. 
During his slumbers in the grave^ another, and another, race 
of bishops had risen up in the church ; each succeeding race 
more eager than the preceding to finish what the other had 
not fully completed ; until at length an order of men having 
gained the pinnacle of their ambition, signalized their triumph 
by a shout of derisive exultation. For the taunt of this 
cardinal, direct from Rome, amounts to a tacit denial of the 
order of succession of the English bishops. '^ Ye come,'' as 
though he had said, ** from your own parent stock of bishops; 
a stock which we at Rome have been obliged occasionally to 
replenish, and thus preserve it from extinction ; but for ua, 
the line of succession would have been for ever cut off; yet, 
e two races have now been long intermixed, it may 
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be pradent to go no further at present than give you one 
gentle intimation^ that we may hereafter find occasion to 
ning your episcopate back to mere superintendence ; and so 
x>nfine you to your old term of office." 



BAPTISM. 

[Note AA., referred to in Explanation of Chart, a.d. 429.] 

"The Sacrament of Baptism." It will not escape the notice 
of the reader that Cuthbert^ in his exaltation of the mission 
and labours of Augustine^ confines himself to three things. 
"Faith, Baptism, and the heavenly country." These were 
the principal things. He says nothing about the Eucharist : 
neither had Augustine referred to it in his conferences with 
the British Bishops. Their mode of celebrating the Lord^s 
Supper was, probably, one among " the many things they 
did contrary to the custom of Rome," which he was willing 
to waive for the then present, if they would but have con- 
formed upon the matter of Baptism. To this Augustine, 
Cuthbert, and all their successors gave a prominent position 
in those religious ceremonies they either originated or 
maintained. 

The laws relative to Baptism are in some respects more 
remarkable than those relating to the Lord's Supper. As 
laws, they from their very commencement partook of and 
abruptly announced a penal character : whereas, those relating 
to the Eucharist, were more of an authoritatively persuasive 
order at first ; and it was not until they had failed to per- 
suade^ that they assumed the offensively penal form. The 
malignant cruelty which attached to the laws about the real 
presence, never pertained to those which enforced Baptism : 
and that for the simple reason : — that Rome could not so 
visibly engraft the rite of Baptism upon her favourite and 
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cardinal object of ambition : viz., the consolidation of a 
Christian theocracy, as she managed to inwork upon her 
Eucharistic institutions. The altar stood higher than the 
font : and therefore was a more influential object, both of 
authority and incorporation. But though her laws about the 
water were not so fierce as those about the bread ; they were 
equally savage ; and that, centuries before even the shadow 
of coercion appeared about a morsel of bread. 

The FIRST PENAL LAW UPON RELIGION EVER KNOWN IN 

THESE ISLES RELATED TO BAPTISM. It is Contained in the 
ecclesiastical code of Inse, the West Saxon monarch; in 
whose kingdom Christianity had been introduced about sixty 
years, when the following law was made by his whole par- 
liament. It was made 

In A.D. 693. "Let a child be baptized within thirty nights. If it be 
otherwise, let the father make satisfaction with thirty shillings. 
If it then die, without Baptism, let him make satisfiu^on wUk 
all thai he hath" — [i.e., the forfeiture of lands, goods, or 
chattels, for neglecting to Baptize, preceded confiscatLon for 
heresy seven hundred and fifteen years.] 

This outrageous enactment remained in full force ; and was 
confirmed by Alfred the Great one hundred and eighty-four 
years afterwards. It was even enlarged by this renowned 
monarch enacting, that ^' if the mass priest neglected to fetch 
the chrism, or refuse to baptise in case of necessity, let him 
pay a mulct among the English and a fine among the Danes 
of twelve ore." This was in a.d. 877. 

The kingdom of Northumbria adopted laws strongly as- 
similated to those of the West Saxons. 

In A.D. 740, Ecbricht, Archbishop of York, decreed that *' the priest shall 
not neglect to Baptize the infirm ; or if he be so drunk that he 
cannot do it, let him desist from his ministrations. If he 
neglected to come when asked, let him be chastised by the doom 
piaw or judgment] of the Bishop for the damnation of a souL 
Let the parent, whose child is dead without Baptism, through 
his neglect, do penance one year; and never live without 
penance." — [The parent was **to baptize with water, simply 
blessed, in the name of the Lord, by immersing, or pouring 
water upon them in the name of the Father," &c.] 
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By this time^ three kingdoms [Kent, Wessex, and Nor- 
ihnmbria] had embraced the views of Augustine and his 
coadjutors and successors, imported in full-blown splendour 
from Rome ; and thus paved the way for Cuthbert to bring 
the whole nation under the same government. He, therefore, 
in a National Council, held 

In AJ>. 1^1, enacted, that " All priests perform every sacerdotal ministry 
everywhere in the same way or fashion, in baptizing, teaching, 
and judging [or administrative government], and which is the 
principal point, that their sentiments concerning the Belief of 
the Trinity be right and sincere ; and that they propose the 
Creed to infants, and to them who undertake for them in 
Baptism, and teach them the renunciation of diabolical pomps, 
and auguries and divinations, and afterwards teach them to 
make the established professions." 

It was easier for Cuthbert to prescribe than to secure *' the 
same way and fashion in baptizing.*' For another National 
Council, held 

In A.D. 816, required that " The priests be taught, when they minister 
Baptism, not to pour [as they had been accustomed to do] 
water on the heads of infants ; but that they be immersed in 
the font, as the Son of God hath, in his own person, given an 
example to all the faithful when he was thrice immersed in 
Jordan. In this manner it ought to be observed.** 

And the priests exclaimed, '^ We will do nothing of the 
kind. All the faithful follow the example of Christ ?'' 
Why, though Christ was baptized in Jordan, you cannot 
prove it was by being immersed thrice — nor can you prove it 
was '^ as an example to all the faithful.'^ If " an example,^* 
it was " given " only to priests ; for Christ " fulfilled all 
righteousness,'' i.e., submitted to the Jewish law, which re- 
quired priests, at their inauguration into oflSce, '^ to be bap- 
tized.'* Then do you refuse thus to immerse thrice ? " We 
do,'' they replied. Conflicts ensued, and for a lengthened 
period prevailed : until, at last, canon law again stepped 
forth; and 

In A.D. 950, said, " If a priest refuse to fetch the chrism at the proper 
season, let him make satisfaction with twelve ore; and 
especially let him diligently compound it with Grod.** 
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" Let every child be baptized in good time, within nine nights 
nnder the penalty of six ore ; and if the child die a heatheD 
within nine nights, let satisfaction be made in respect to God, 
without any worldly mulct: if it happen to die after nine 
nights, let satisfaction be made in respect to God ; and let 
twelve ore be paid for the contumacy because he was a heathen 
so long." 

The chrism was a composition of oil and balsam, conse* 
crated by the Bishop during Passion week, and by him dis- 
tributed to the clergy. According to Elfric, in a.d. 957, the 
priest was to "have oil hallowed distinctly for children/^ 
But " let no oil be put into the font except a child be there 
baptized/' 

If the reader turn to the Eucharistic consecration, or 
blessing, mentioned in page 84, he will find that in this last 
mentioned year that Elfiric spoke authoritatively about the 
'' change '^ of the bread and wine ; a change said to be brought 
about by the ministrations of the priest. Consecration of 
the* water of baptism by means of the chrism ; and conse- 
cration of the element of bread by means of sacerdotal 
offices ; appear therefore, to have run in parallel lines. And 
what is stiU more remarkable is this : just as these two sub- 
jects were thus by priests placed under priestly influence and 
control; so, at the same time; the people, by an adroit 
crowning act of spoliation, were deprived of their conjoint 
administration of the affairs of their church.* 

Many canons were subsequently made about " not seUing 
the chrism,'* and other prohibitions respecting Baptism, so 
far as enforcing the performance upon priests and parents. 
With these the reader need not be troubled, further than to 
state that the priests in those ages had frequently to under- 
take long journeys to the Bishop's church for this sacred oil. 
Much expense was incurred, and time occupied, and fatigue 
endured. The oil that was to hallow the water; and the 
water that was to cleanse from sin, were too holy to be pur- 
chased with money. To this day, therefore. Baptism and all 
other sacerdotal rites are, by canon law, to be given freely. 

♦ See page 74 to 79. 
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Fees are only recoverable in the Civile and not in the Ecele- 
wawtical Courts, as customary payments. These are demaads 
which priests may make under the sanction of the common 
law of the land, rather than xmder the common law of the 
church. 

In AJD. 960, JBSdgar thought to "extinguish heathenism/' hy enjoining 
(among other things) "that every priest give Baptism as 
soon as it is desired ; " that " every Christian man diligently 
win his child to Christianity, and teach him Paternoster et 
Credo ; and that he who refoseth to learn that is not a good 
Christian, and cannot of right undertake for others at Baptism, 
nor lie in holy ground." 

If the parent did not " win '' the child to Christianity by 
having it baptized ; the innocent was itself also excluded 
Christian burial.* 

The most remarkable ; and, it may be added, the most re- 
volting part of the subject of Baptism, consisted in the almost 
incredible fact; that though the parent was bound to baptize 
his child in order ** to snatch a soul from the devil," yet that 



• Nearly nine hundred years have rolled away, since this law came into 
existence. And such have been the advances made in and by Christianity, 
that it is still the law of the church and of the land. " The order for the 
burial of the dead," now used, contains, as its first directing paragraph, 
these words : " Here it is to be noted that the office ensiung is not to be 
used for any that die unbaptized or exconmiunicate." Who are the "ex- 
communicate ?" Those who, by the canons of a.d. 963, are denied 
'' Christian burial to him that relinquisheth his wife or taketh another ; or 
that hath a wife and concubine ; or that seduces another roan's domestic 
from him for carnal purposes with his gins." This canon is not dead any 
more than the Prayer Book ; and therefore the denunciation contained in it 
against those "that die unbaptized," whether children or adults, is an 
ex parte statement. It is even more than this : for it may be said to make 
the unbaptized the only objects of its exclusion from Christian burial : 
whereas, in the tenth century, those indignities the church had the power 
to offer, were hurled as well against the non-baptized as the grossly immoral. 
The plea urged in extenuation of this non-recital respecting the immoral 
being denied Christian burial, is, that prior to such exclusion from the offices 
of the church, they must have been pronounced "excommunicate'' by 
process ; and a judicial sentence of law. Then why not have enumerated 
the crimes, in order to lessen the number of criminals ? 
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the moment he thus saved his child^ he became canonically 
divorced from his wife ! Here is the law, which contains the 
evidence that such had been the case, antecedently to the 
relief which the canon gives. This relieving canon passed 

In A.D. 1200, and says, " When the priest cannot, or will not, baptize, and 
jet death threatens the child or sick man," it ^hall devolve 
upon the "layman to baptize a child in case of necessity 
(and even a father or mother may do it unihout nfPBACHKSJlT 
or matrimont); let all that follows after the immersioii 
be performed by the priest." 

How had matrimony thus become *' impeached ! " By the 
act of baptizing. That brought the parent into a " spiritual 
relation" to his child; aud marriages between parties so 
circumstanced, were null and voidable. Hence this very 
same canon said, — 

" Let not a man contract [marriage] with a relation, such as a godson 
with the daughter of the baptizer, or the godfather, whether 
born before or after," 

This was itself a repetition of the then old laws about the 
" spiritual relation/' some of them dated several centuries 
back at the time now mentioned, i.e., 1200. 

Can we conceive a greater violation of all the dictates of 
humanity, than an " impeachment of matrimony '* from such 
a cause ? Conceive of an anxious father or mother, watching 
over a child lying at the point of death, saying, as they 
might, ^' If I do noi baptize thee, my own darling, first-bom 
son, thy soul will be lost ! and if I do baptize thee, thy 
mother and I must for ever separate ; or be doomed to suflfer 
the penalties and disgrace of incestuous persons I " 

The enormity of this criminal law of ecclesiastics, can 
scarcely be equalled. It was proved too bad for enforcement. 
Human nature resisted its authority, and hurled defiance 
at its impiety. The outrage it committed against the sacred 
laws of marriage^ and all the endearments and obligations of 
domestic life, can scarcely in the present day be conceived. 
Had it stood alone, it would have been enough to pollute 
every household. But there were other laws, the effect of 
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which run in the same channel. For instance, foundlings 
were more numerous than legitimates. They were left at 
church doors : a little salt was put upon the bosom, or in the 
basket. What shall we do with them? the priests asked. 
And this law which gave relief about the ^' impeachment of 
matrimony,'^ answered, " Let foundlings be baptized, whether 
laid with salt or without." 

Is there, then, any inherent virtue in Baptism ? inquired 
ihe people. Listen, ye doubters, replied Archbishop 
Langton. He said. 

In A.D. 1223, "Baptism shall be celebrated with great reverence and cau- 
tion, and in the prescribed form of words, wherein the whole 
tirtue of Baptism consists, and likewise the salvation of the 
children, that is, I baptize thee, &c. And in honour of 
Baptism, let the water with which the Baptism was performed 
[i.e., privately by laymen] be thrown into the fire, or be carried 
to the church to be put into the font." " We charge that the 
fonts in which children are baptized, be of stone, or, however, 
whole and decent, that they may occasion contempt or aver- 
sion in none, but be held in veneration by all." 

The fonts were not, however, deemed sacred. If they were 
to be '' of stone, or however decent," some of the people, at 
least, treated them with " contempt.'* For it was decreed 
by Edmund, 

In AJ>. 1236, that " Baptismal fonts be kept under lock and key, for fear 
of sorcery " [which, Lyndwood says, " had better be concealed 
than explained;" and therefore concealed it shall remain]. 
" The water shall not be kept in the baptistery above seven 
days ; the vessel in which Baptism was performed by laymen 
at home, shall be burnt, or deputed to the use of the church ; 
and the water thrown into the fire, or poured into the bap- 
tistery." — But as malcontents among the priests still prevailed, 
the canon further says, " when the priest is not able, or not 
present, or stupidly unwilling to baptize, and death is imminent, 
the deacon may perform it ; but if by a layman, what goes 
before the immersion, and what follows after, must be fully 
supplied by the priest." 

The church set apart special seasons for the celebration of 
this rite. People were not satisfied with this arrangement. 
The inquietude induced among them, on this account, called 
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for a special remedy. Cardinal Otto, or Otho, Legate ^ 
Latere of Pope Gregory IX., supplied, therefore, a Legatia 
Constitution, 

In A.D. 1237, when it was decreed that, " the two Sabbaths, viz^ before the 
resnrrection of the Lord, and Pentecost, are bj the holy 
canons appointed for the solemn celebration of Bi^tism on a 
mytteriout account " — [that IB, the mystery as to Easter, coo- 
sbted in the form of Baptism, representing the death and 
resurrection of Christ, administered by the immeraum dL 
the child and its being lifted np out of the waters ; wludi 
notion was itself a mystification of the words of Panl 
(CoL iL 12), " buried with him in baptism." The mysteiy 
respecting Pentecost, consisted in the assumption by the 
church, that it was a second Easter.] — ^The Legate goes on to 
say, " Tet some in these parts, as we hare heard, being im- 
posed upon by a diabolical fraud, suspect danger if children 
be baptized on these days : which fears are inconsistent with 
faith ; and it is demonstrated to be false, because the chief 
pontiff does personally solemnize this mysteiy on the days 
before named." 

Still difficulties prevailed. The people had not the mystery 
sufficiently explained. Another Legate, Othobon [who was 
an Englishman, and had been Archbishop of Canterbury], 
therefore takes up the subject ; and in the Cathedral Chuidi 
of St. Paul, London, on the 9th of May, declared, 

Li A.D. 1268, " Baptism is known to be the first plank which brings those 
that sail through this dangerous world to the port of salfa- 
tion, which our Saviour instituted as a gate to the other 
Sacraments. Since then an error in our entrance by the gate, 
is most dangerous, the Legate aforesaid [desired] to recal 
some from their execrable idolatiy who suspected danger to 
their children if they were baptized on the days assigned for 
the solemn celebration of Baptism." 

An explaining canon was, however, required ; and it was, 
soon after Othobon's departure, supplied by Friar John, 
Archhbishop of Canterbury. He said. 

In A.D. 1279, "We think fit to explam what is provided in this present 
constitution concerning reserving children to be baptized till 
the genera] Baptization at Easter and Pentecost, out of re- 
gard to that statute [Otho and Othobon's] whidi seems to 
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have been hitherto neglected. Let childien, bom within 
eight days, receiye Gi^^chism [or inquiries made fw the 
children of their sponsors] between the time of their birth 
and their being thus perfectly baptized, and that nothing bat 
the immersion remain to be performed on the day of Bi^tism.'* 

Half baptisms were then common^ and tended to perplex 
and mystify the Baptism itself, which was to be performed on 
two special occasions, '^ on a mysterious account.'^ 

ThiB notable friar, therefore, found plenty of work prepared 
for his " curing our evils/' Nor did he " fear the teeth of 
detraction : for though the most perfect laws of Gk>d have 
certain limits, yet necessity will allow no ^bounds to be set 
to human laws : therefore, both Testaments teach the con- 
tempt of law and canons to be monstrously criminal." Ad- 
mirable logician! Profound theologian I God's laws have 
limits : therefore^ human laws have '^ no bounds ! '' Hear 
him, however, upon this subject of baptism. He 

In AJD. 1281, states, " We find some ha^e transgressed as to the sacrament 
of baptism. Let the exorcisms and catechisms be used over 
children baptized, in reverence to the ordinances of the church. 
But the form of the sacrament in the vulgar tongue consists 
not only in the signs, but in the series of the words in which 
it was instituted by God, inasmuch as Christ the Lord hath 
conferred a r^nerative power to those words, so ranged as 
they are in the Latin tongue." "Let then the baptizer say 
thus: ' S^ drtetiiu t(e to ttf ^oUcfftf namr.' "* "Let priests 
take care that names which carry a lascivious sound, be not 
given to children at their baptism, especially to those of the 
female sex. If they be, let them be altered by the bishop at 
confirmation." 

The ''exorcisms'^ referred to by the archbishop were of 
ancient date. So far back as a.d. 740, the exorcist was a 
distiQct order among the seven orders of the church. The 
English church then adopted a canon of Carthage, which 
required that ''exorcists lay hands on the possest every day." 

It was thought to be one, among other proofs, of apostolical 
succession. Edward VI. in \m first book of Common Prayer 
(i.e., in 1549) has the words which the priest, prior to taking 



* So SpeLnan has it, vol iL, p. 320. 
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the child into his arms at the font, was required to use. 
These words are — 

" I command thee, unclean spirit, in the name of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, that thon come out and depart from these infants : 
Eemember, thou cursed spirit, thy sentence : remember the day to be at 
hand, wherein thou shalt bum in fire everlasting. And presume not here- 
after to exercise any tyranny toward these infants whom Christ hath bought 
with his precious blood." After this and other acts it was required that 
" the priest shall take the child in his arms : and naming the child, shall dip 
it in the water thrice : first, dipping the right side : second, the left aide : 
the third time dipping the face toward the font, so that it be discreetly and 
warily done, saying, * I baptize thee,' &c. And if the child be weak, it shall 
suffice to pour water upon it, saying the foresaid words." 

The Second Book of Prayer in 1552 did not retain the 
exorcism. But by the 72nd canon^ adopted by Convocation 
in A.D. 1603^ and now the authority of the churchy this 
power of expelling unclean spirits is placed in abeyance. No 
authority^ inferior to that of the bishop^ signified under his 
hand and scal^ can '' attempt^ under any pretence whatever, 
either of possession or obsession, to cast out any devil or 
devils." A marked distinction is, however, to be drawn between 
the exorcisms of 740, and those of 1603. The former were 
performed by a special ofiScer, appointed specifically for this 
purpose ; and therefore may be presumed to know, how most 
effectually to work out this cure. Those of 1281 were per- 
formed by the priest at and by the anticipated baptism. But 
the exorcism of 1603 gives the interesting occupation to 
''the minister," who, if he succeed at all, must gain his vic- 
tory over the "devil or devils " only by " fasting and prayer.'' 
Has not then a mighty stride been obtained against all and 
every kind of demoniacal possession ? 

InAj). 1322, Archbishop Reynolds required that "children [having been 
baptized] on the third day after confirmation be carried to the 
church, that their foreheads may be washed in the baptistery 
[which stood hard by the font, and had suppUed to it water 
for this exdusive purpose] by the priesf s hand, in honour to 
the chrism, and at the same time let the fillets be there 
burned." — ^These fillets were to bind the forehead and diy up 
the chrism." 
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1m ajo. 1363> Archbishop Thorsby defined ''the greater crimes which we 
reserve to onrselves to absolve/' Among the thirty-seven 
crimes enumerated, one is, " "When any one adheres to heretics 
to the subversion of the faith, and in contempt of the church 
causes himself to be baptized or ordained by them."* 

After this period^ the church had more onerous duties to 
perform. Schismatic baptisms multiplied : and as they increased^ 
ecclesiastics became infuriated. The zeal formerly evinced in 
exacting the baptism of children was now turned into another 
channel : that of burning heretics. Edward VI. put an end 
to their persecution^ but still retained a large portion of their 
ancient practices about baptism. We have already quoted 
his instructions about the exorcism : let us now trace his laws 
about baptizing. In liis time^ the ^ery font itself was to be 
sanctified. His first Book of Common Prayer, therefore — 

In A.D. 1549, required the " water in the font to be changed eveiy month 
at least, and afore any child be baptized in the water so 
changed, the priest shall say at the font these prayers following : 
' most merciful Gk)d, our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hast 
ordained the element of water for the regeneration of thy 
faithful people ; upon whom, being baptized in the river of 
Jordan, the Holy Ghost came down in likeness of a dove : Send 
down, we beseech thee, fhe tame thy Holy Spirit to assist us : 
and to be present at this our invocation of thy holy name : 
Sanctify + this fountain of Baptism^ thou that art the 
Sanctifier of all things, that by the power of thy word, all 
those that shall be baptized therein may be spirituaUy regene- 
rated, and made the children of everlasting adoption.' " The 
minister was also to " put the white vesture, commonly called 
the chrism, upon the child, saying, ' Take this white vesture 
for a token of the innocency which, by God's grace in this holy 
sacrament of Baptism, is given unto thee.' "f 

The white garment put on at, and worn during seven days 
after Baptism was a very ancient custom. As far back as 
A.D, 689, Csedwalla, King of the West Saxons (and whom 
Inse succeeded on the throne) went to Rome, and was bap- 
tized by the Pope Sergius, "on the holy Saturday before 



* The foregoing canons arc taken from Johnson's Ecclesiastical Laws, 
f Liturgies, Sfc, of Edward T/., Parker Society, p. 116. 
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Easter^ and being still in his white garments^ he fell sick, and 
departed this life on the 20th of April.*' The epitaph written 
on his tomb by the pope's command, among other laudations 
contains this praise. 

" And following Peter's rale, he horn his liord 
Assumed the name [of Peter] at Sergius' word. 
At the pore font, and by Christ's graoe made dean. 
In heaven is free from former taints of sin." * 

In the Second Book of Edward VI., " the white vesture" 
ceremorial was dropped. And thus the church was silently 
freed from a custom, ancient in date, and anti-Christian in 
effect. 

Had there been a similar sweeping away of error as to 
other and more important principles, the results would by 
this time have proved highly beneficial. But we find that, 
not only did Mary revive the old laws of persecution, and 
the still older customs pertaining to the Baptismal rite; but 
that Elizabeth gathered up the expiring embers of the 
once-blazing piles were martyrs suffered. Elizabeth, 

In AaD. 1563, threatened a suit in the Ecclesiastical Ck)nrts, with a view to 
authorize the Civil Ck)arts to issue a writ of imprisonment 
against every person who shall " refuse to have his or their 
child baptized according to the customs of the Church of 

England."! 

This penalty may not appear so terrific as that of Inse, in 
A.D. 693, which threatened the confiscation of ^'all that he 
hath,'' upon the n^ligent parent : but the principle is as 
vicious. It forms part of the old Saxon laws of compulsory 
Baptism ; and goes far to sharpen the edge of that punitive 
enactment which immediately follows the above sentence, by 
which similar penalties are incurred by those who do not 
partake of the Lord's Supper. 



* Bede, lib. v., cap. 7. 

t 5th Elizabeth, c. xxiii., sec. 13. — ^This Act was designed to out 
two ways: against Papist and Protestant nonconformists. Both parties 
have, by subsequent laws, obtained relief from its penal sanctions. Episco- 
NdlisnB only are now liable to them. 
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It is not hasarding too much to aflsert that, but for the 
4mk penalties^ which drore men and women with their 
diildren to the font; there would never have been either so 
mMSDj, or ao fierce, a set of laws compelling them to approach 
the altar. Had there never been fines enforcing Baptism, 
there would never have been fires flickering about the 
Eucharist. And it is to the great reproach of the Eliza- 
bethan age that such a connecting link, between the two 
things, should have been re-established in her day : except, 
indeed, it be the greater reproach of the present day to allow 
fudi a statute to remain unrepealed. For is it not a scandal 
to Elizabeth's Protestant Church to have gone back to the 
▼erj wont periods of the papal Anglo- Saxon Church for its 
model of religious coercion? It forms one among many 
other mudei around which the incoming papal church may, 
at the favourable juncture, rally its forces and prevail once 
mote. 

But a still more remarkable statute requires and invites 
attention. It is the statute of Charles II.* It passed 

In AJ>. 1660, and says, "Every minister formerly ejected and kept out, 
after lawful presentation to the profits of any ecclesiastical 
benefice or promotion, which hath not subscribed any petition 
to bring the late King Charles, of blessed memory, to trial ; 
or which hath not by writing, printing, preaching, or other 
open act procured, endeavoured, or justified the murder of the 
said late King ; or which hath not, by preaching, writing, or 
eonttani refusal to baptize^ declared M* judgment to he against 
h{fani Baptism, shall be restored to the possession of his 
ecclesiastical promotion." 

The grouping is almost grotesque. It forms the finale of 
a series of canons and statutes, spreading over a period of 
nine hundred and sixty -seven years, during which the church 
had occupied itself with this matter of Baptism ; and is a clear 
proof, that in no one thing will the human intellect re- 
main so long or determinedly enamoured, as when it can lay 
hold of a religiously-magnified trifle. 

Whatever may be the conscientious opinions now enter- 



* 12th Charles U, otip. xviL, sec. 4. 

Y 
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tained as to the obligation, the virtues^ the mode, or the sub- 
jects of Baptism, one thing is evident : that the ceremony, 
by having so large an amount of ecclesiastical legislation, has 
had an importance attached to it which has proved highly 
dangerous. That danger has arisen from what it has been 
made per se. Othobon had, in 1268, said it was the entrance 
'' gate to salvation : ** and in so saying he embodied a senti- 
ment as old before ; as it has become, since, he spoke. This 
the *^ plank that brings to the port of salvation ? '' It is the 
sunken rock at the mouth of the harbour. And what is 
more, the pilot on board the entering vessel may, himself 
run it on the rock. For the same doctrines of " error " and 
''intention,'* which applied to the Eucharist, are equally ap- 
plicable to the administration of Baptism.* If, therefore, 
the priest, when he baptized, did not "intend** to r^ene- 
rate ; regeneration did not accrue ! 

The contingency is, however, swallowed down whole. Were 
it apprehended, it would go far to destroy one of the most 
fatal and insidious dispositions of the human mind in its ap- 
preciation of religion. That mind never luxuriates so com- 
placently, as when taught to believe that a form is as effectual 
as a principle. By all (except those who design to deceive) 
this is acknowledged- to be at one and the same time, the 
weakest and the strongest point : the weakest, because forms 
alone do not, and cannot, establish sympathy between the 
mind and God's character, purpose, or government : and the 
strongest, because when once forms superinduce false re- 
liance, they simultaneously create the mightiest of all the 
resisting powers the human mind can bring against the en- 
trance, or indwelling influence of the principles which beget 
and sustain spiritual life. 

Once bring the authority of law to foster and patronize 
this suicidal religious tendency in the human mind, and you 
destroy the very thing professedly withheld. Formalism 
is legalized ; and by so much as this is encouraged, by so 
much are the energies of Christianity crippled — its purity 



* See pages 135 and 159. 
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oorrapted^ its progress retarded^ and its expulsiye power of 
evil checked. But allow its inherent attractions to become 
its only laws — ^let it resemble the light of day^ and impart by 
beauty^ fertility and order to all^ without borrowing from any 
purely adventitious resources^ and you may then watch ; and 
as you watch^ admire the outspreading certainty with which 
it will quicken into life whatever is morally greats noble^ free^ 
and benignant among the ahnost endless groups into which 
the human fitmily is divided. 
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THE JEWISH AND PAGAN MODELS. 

Note Ay pc^ 16, 

'' From the Jewish model she copied : with the pagaa model 
she made a compromise/' 

As to the first. — If we take the period that intervened 
between Augustine and his successor Elfric, which was about 
four hundred years ; we shall find Home occupied with labori- 
ous efforts to lay down the foundation upon which her then 
contemplated Christian theocracy was to rest. The canons 
and injunctions passed during this period may be classified ; 
each subject being based upon principles or practices of the 
Jewish theocracy. Thus^ upon religious subjects: such as 
communion^ bishops, purification of men and women, £Eist8| 
vows, and other matters amounting to some ten or twelve 
altogether ; we have twenty-one laws. Upon civil matters : 
such as assaults, trespass, stealing, &;c., in all ten matters, we 
find sixteen laws. Upon mixed subjects (t.e. partaking of the 
religious and the civil), such as marriage, the rights of priests, 
tithes, sacrilege, slavery, witchcraft, kings, &;c., there are 
fifteen subjects and thirty-five laws :: — making a grand total of 
thirty-seven different subjects and seventy-two distinct laws. 
All these were copied from, or given in, the very words of 
Jewish law. And if we include illustrations or enforcements 
of the canons, taken from the same authority, the catalogue 
would be swelled to a much greater extent. This, it is 
repeated, includes the early period of legislature only. Had 
the whole range of period (i.e. from Augustine dovm to the 
last made canons of a.d. 1603,) been quoted, the list of subjects 
would have been swelled to an almost incredible extent. In 
short, principles have been commended, ceremonies oom- 
"EQanded, and reasons assigned more frequently from the Jewish 
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than from the Christian Scriptures. As an authority, Moses 
has been placed not only anterior; but also posterior to 
Christ. 

As to the second, or pagan model; in addition to the 
observations in the text, it is worthy remark, that pagan 
observances were more than tolerated. Hence we find that 
Gregory, who sent Augustine into England, wrote thus to the 
Abbot Mellitus, in a.d. 601 : — 

** Upon mature deliberation on the affair of the English, I have deter- 
mined, that the temples of the idols in that nation ought not to be 
destroyed ; but let the idols that are in them be destroyed. . . . Because 
they have been accustomed to slaughter many oxen in the sacrifices to 
devils, some solemnity must be exchanged for them on this account : — ^they 
may build themselves huts of the boughs of trees about those churches, 
which have been turned to that use from temples. . . . For there is no 
doubt that it is impossible to efface everything at once from their obdurate 
minds. Thus the Lord made himself known to the people of Israel in 
Egypt, and yet he allowed them the use of the sacrifices, which they were 
wont to offer to the devil, in his own worship ; that whilst they offered the 
same beasts which they were wont to offer, they should offer them to God, 
and not to idols."* 

And to what did this unwise and unhallowed compromise 
amount ? The encouragement of the very worship it feigned 
to repudiate. Four hundred and seventeen years afterwards, 
we discover a Danish monarch evincing more sound sense and 
religion than the Roman pontiff. Canute found idol-worship 
rampant. He therefore said — 

''We forbid aU heathenism, or that men worship idols, or heathen gods : 
theson, the moon, the fire, or the rivers, fountains, or stones, or any kind 
of tree8."t 

The general impression had grown up and prevailed, that 
as at their first coming the Romish missionaries had openly 
avowed a compromise between paganism and Christianity ; it 
could not be contrary to the latter to retain that, which they 



* Dated 17th June, in the nineteenth year of Mauiitius Tiberius, the 
fourth indiction. Bede, Ub. i., c. 80. 

f Joknson, A.D. 1018. 
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at the onset of their labours had evinced no determination 
wholly to extirpate. 

Let the fact be borne in mind, that during the whole of 
these four hundred and seventeen years, the church, under the 
Anglo-Saxon kings, had, by gifts from the dying — by charters 
from monarchs — and, in not a few instances, by forged 
documents, become possessed of the greater portion of the land 
in Britain. She gained it under the pretext of establishing 
Christianity : but though she took the land, she betrayed the 
trust upon which it was held. The method by which dying 
men were induced to give land to the church, is more fully 
shown in Note C. 



THE ROMAN MODEL. 

Note B, page 23. 

" The Roman Model'' Whatever benefits Ethelbert, by 
adopting these "judicial decrees,'' had conferred upon the 
English nation ; it is certain that the introduction of civil or 
Roman law, taken as a whole, into this country, laid the 
foundation of innumerable evils. If it be admitted that in 
the early period of the Anglo-Saxon government, such a 
model of the ancient and accumulated wisdom of the mighti- 
est empire in the world, might, and undoubtedly did, supply 
many important and useful principles of legislation ; it is due 
also to historic truth to admit, that such a model introduced 
under such auspices, was calculated to produce essential injury- 
It is evident from the phraseology Bede employs, that the 
ecclesiastical portion of that code, was the great object which 
Augustine principally aimed to establish. He took the whole 
in order to secure that part which most tended to promote his 
own individual purpose. Hence sacrilege formed an impor- 
tant part. By this law, Ethelbert punished the man who 
robbed a church ; by inflicting a double penalty than if he had 
robbed from his own palace, or from any other place. So that 
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the protection of the church/' as it was called^ placed it in 
a higher position than appertained to the civil power. This 
superiority once introduced^ ecclesiastics knew well how most 
effectually to ply in all its ramifications. They never lost 
sight of it. Archbishop Arundel^ therefore^ in a.d. 1408, laid 
hold of this very matter of '^ sacrilege/' and applied it thus — 
" if the authority of Civil Law teaches us '* that he " who 
disputes the suj)reme earthly judgment '* is liable to punish- 
ment, " much more grievously are they to be punished who 
violate, oppose, and despise the law and canons of the key- 
keeper of eternal life and death.'* 

It will be remarked that the Roman law is here mentioned 
as the *^ judicial decrees." The execution of these rested with 
the bishops. " God^s law and the world's law '^ was distinct ; 
but the bishops sat with the earldoman in the county court, 
" to put in use each of them." This joint exercise of judicial 
authority was, after many years' exercise, finally terminated 
by William the Conqueror ; who, by charter, separated the 
two orders of judicature ; and, in so doing, inflicted upon the 
nation one of the greatest sources of judicial wrong and 
national dishonour, by the creation of ecclesiastical courts ; 
distinct from, and, to a very great extent, independent of the 
supreme source of all judicial authority, viz., the sovereign 
of this country. 

One other fact of great importance in connexion with this 
matter of the Roman model, must not be overlooked. It is 
this: the setting up by the Church of Rome, of '^ judicial 
decrees,^' was not only a usurpation of regal authority, but a 
deadly injury to the Church of Christ. Against this very 
thing the Apostle John pointedly guarded the Christian 
Church. His epistles were directed against Judaizing and 
anti-Christian teachers, as much as his Book of the Revela- 
tion. In one of those epistles (the first, chap, v., ver. 16) he 
prohibits the church exercising judicial power. Our translation, 
unhappily, does not give the true meaning: in fact, it is 
difficult to attach any meaning at all to the words, unless we 
supply our own suggestions, as to what the apostle might 
intend. The error has arisen from having translated two 
different Greek verbs, by one and the same English word. 
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ThuB^ in the first clause of the verse otnT^t is eoireetly 
rendered ^^ pray/' i.e., prayer addressed to Gk>d : prayer carried 
into action ; which^ in their combined infloenee should lesd 
to the restoration of an erring brother, if restoration did by 
any means take place. But in the last danse of the verse, 
the same English word [pray] is used ; and is generally con- 
strued to interdict both prayer and effort : whereas, it is not 
prayer that is here interdicted, but all judicial inquiry. For 
in this last clause the Greek verb is tpwjivnt which sigmfies 
not so much to ask, as to ask interrogatively — or to make 
claim in law ; * the essential difference lying between an act of 
prayer before God ; and judicial inquiry by men. In a judi- 
cial sense it was used, when the Sanhedrim sent their proper 
officers authoritatively to demand of John the Baptist his 
credentials : by asking [tpiariitrbiiriv] Who art thou ? (John i. 19.) 
This important distinction is generally overlooked : and having 
been overlooked by some ; and studiously kept back by others, 
has engrafted upon the Christian discipline of the New Testa- 
ment dispensation, a set of principles and practices, wholly 
opposed to the letter and spirit of Christianity. It may not 
be undesirable to add, that this last Greek word is, \xj the 
Vulgate, rendered " roget,'' — from " rogo,*' — to ask consent to 
a law. By the Romans, this word was employed as a term 
of jurisprudence. '' During the republican government, the 
laws were passed in a general assembly of the people. The 
affirmation of a law consisted in the use of the words ' Uti 
Bogas,^ be it as thou hast asked. ^^f So also in a legislative 
character, the word was employed ; when in 1235 the English 
bishops brought in a bill, and asked [rogavemnt] the lords to 
approve of \i,% 

It would therefore appear that, foreseeing the damage 
Christianity would suffer from any such judicial authority in 

' ' ' ■ ■ ■ I I ■ I I Ill I I I i 

* " Daplioem habet signifioationem, sieut etiam Latinum Eogere dso 
•ignificat; viz., IrUerrogar^ et Pttert ,- in priore significatione, aodpitiur, 
John i. 19." Leigh'* CrUica Sacra, E^aia, 

t History of the Roman or Civil Law, by M. C. J. Eerriere, page 14, 
A.i>. 1724. 

t See Parliamentary Roll oontaining the Statute of Merton, ad Im, 
DI. 
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matters of faith^ the apostle positively interdicted it. The 
Jews had had their '' sin unto death/' i.e., excision from the 
church, for what their civil courts pronounced a civil offence, 
as well as what their ecclesiastical courts decreed a religious 
offence. Bertram, in his Politia Judaic, cap. ii. p. 21, applies 
the words to the Jewish law of excommunication. Such a 
weapon was too dangerous to be again entrusted to any church j 
and, therefore, the apostle most anxiously sought to guard the 
Christian Church from any attempt to use it. g,d. The rela* 
tive limits of 'the sin unto death,' and 'the sin not unto 
death,' will involve you in endless mischiefs if attempted to 
be settled by the sanction of law." The prediction was fuL 
filled. One of the most fruitful sources of evil sprang from 
this one cause. The fourth century is replete with illustrations. 
''The sin unto death,'' said Acesius to Constantine, '' signifies 
apostacy ; of which those who are guilty ought never to be 
restored to the communion of the church." To whom Con- 
stantine replied, '' Set up a ladder, Acesius, and climb up to 
heaven by yourself."* But though Constantine could safely 
laugh at the haughty prelate in the fourth; so could not men 
in the eighth century. Then, the Archbishop of York 
(Ecbriht) pronounced '' him who goes out of the auditory, 
while the priest is preaching, excommunicate ; " and further 
''it shall not be lawful either to pray, or speak, or eat, with 
an excommunicate. *'t 



SACRAMENTAL OATHS AND LAND. 

Note C, page 28. 

In no one department of practical results, emanating from 
professedly religious solemnities; were more complicated, 
momentous, and wide- spreading influences exerted, than flowed 
out of this connexion between the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper and the land. 

♦ MUnet's Church Hutory, century Iv., cap. 3, p. 66. 

t Joknian,iLD, 740the 84: and ^m^m, the 70 of oocc. MS. 
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To support the altar, was regarded a national obligation: 
and by no method at once easy, certain, and permanent ; could 
that support be rendered so eflfective as by bestowing upon 
those who there ministered, not merely the produce of land, 
but the land itself. 

The possession of land, as the inheritance of the church, 
formed the basis of all its hopes, the secret of all its power, 
and the glory of all its expanding operations. Without the 
land, a Christian theocracy could not be consolidated or 
retained. It had formed the baftis of the Jewish theocracy ; 
and is contained in that most emphatic provision Jehovah 
himself established ; when he said, '^ the land shall not be sold 
for ever, for the land is minb.'^ (Lev. xxv. 23.) This one 
law imparted life, coherence, power, and every other law bear- 
ing this connecting link between the ecclesiastical and the 
civil commonwealth of Israel ; so much so, that but for it, the 
whole Jewish theocracy would silently have crumbled to 
pieces. The appearance of all the males thrice a year at 
Jerusalem, "before the Lord,*' was, according to Jewish law, 
a public and solemn reiteration of fealty or faithfulness to the 
sovereign of the state ; and, therefore, a pledge not only of 
continued fidelity to the worship of Jehovah as their God ; 
but of honour to him as the ruler under whom they held their 
land. 

The all-attractive and commanding desire of the Church 
of Home, was to establish a Christian theocracy. Without 
" the land,'' it would, in limine ; have lacked the most essential 
element towards the attainment of its object. 

How then was the land to be secured? It had not been 
gained by conquest ; nor acquired by discovery ; nor ceded by 
treaty. If gained at all, it must be gained either by pur- 
chase, or by grants firom the owners. Purchase it ecclesias- 
tics could not ; for they then had, or professed to have, no 
money. Grants were the only method : and of these the 
church availed itself from two sources. The first was common. 
There were dying men. As they heard death fumble about, for 
the key which was to unlock the gate placed at the boundary line 
between time and eternity ; they became anxious to know how 
they might most easily and safely pass. They eagerly listened to 
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the whisper, " /can gain you a passage/' " How ? " asked the 
dying sinner. " The keys of the church have been given it 
by Peter, for this very express purpose ; so that if you will 
support the church, the church will conduct you through at 
once." " If my land will save my soul, take it.^' And the 
priest having said that all was too much ; the dying man 
said^ '^Take then as much as your oath is worth.'* And tbe 
priest took on behalf of the church, " sixty plough lands.*' 

There were also servile monarchs ; who, being intent upon 
supporting themselves, enriched their priests. The conduct 
of one expressed the character of most. 

" I, Edgar, grant and give to-day, before God, freedom to St. Peter's 
Minster, Medeshamstede [afterwards called Peterborough], from king and 
from Bishop : and all the villages, Eastfield, Dodsthorp, Eye, and Paston. 
And I give the town called Oundle, with ' the eight hundreds.' And I give 
to Christ and St. Peter, these lands : Barro, Kettering [and eight other 
towns] and one moneyer in Stamford. These lands, them declare I free ; 
that is, with sac and soc, toll, and team, and infang-thef ;* these eight 
and all others, them declare I the shiee of Cubist and St. Peter."f 

Beside Peterborough, Edgar alone founded fifty or fifty-one 
monasteries, to each of which grants of land were given. 
These grants or charters passed under the designation of 
frank-almoign, or free alms. They were one of the two great 
divisions which obtained as to land ; feudal tenure and Divine 
service. Under the last, men of religion (as abbots and others 
were called) held lands on condition of making before God ; 
prayers, masses, and other Divine services, for the souls of 
those who granted the land. 

The fact of a condition being appended to the grants, must 
not be overlooked. A right to re-enter, is invariably assumed 
if the original condition be contravened, perverted, or extin- 
guished. Upon this eternal principle of moral rectitude^ 
Jehovah himself acted towards the Jewish nation. Having 
corrupted, profaned, misapplied his worship; he by human 
agents and a series of events ; dispossessed the nation of its 



* These terms are explained in page 307, Appendix AAA. 
f Bede, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, page 382, a.d. 965. 
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land, and bj such dispossession caused the theocracy to quiver 
to its very dismemberment and dissolution. 

This last fact is one of deep interest. It teaches one great 
lesson : it is, that the Divine government depends upon vital 
principles, rather than monotonous systems ; upon mind rather 
than upon inheritance ; and upon change itself rather than 
upon custom. His own theocracy, to establish which he drove 
out the intruding CanaaniteS| so as to have the land aa his 
own : to consolidate which, he had taken more pains than he 
had employed about any other pre-existing order of govern- 
ment ; to honour which he had given more direct and indispo^ 
table marks of approval, than had been given to the external 
fi*amework of any other order of religious institutions : and 
to perpetuate which he had said, " it shall be for ever,'' — this 
unique, divinely guarded, and all-absorbing system, is by his 
own hand taken to pieces, simply because it had frustrated 
his own intention. Therefore it was that in the mission, and 
especially by the death of the Son of God, he rolled it up, and 
laid it for ever aside. 

But the Church of Rome dared to copy the whole ; even to 
the very ground plan itself. And in this as much as in her 
errors, her cruelties, and her apostacy ; she offered as direct an 
insult to heaven, as she spread desolation and woe upon 
earth. 

The possession of land was to her the retention of power; 
and to the people the hindrance of emancipation. The error 
was as immoveable as the land. Had it been left to the people 
they would have starved out the error, by starving out the 
priests who taught it. Ye " sons of malediction (exclaims 
Mepham, in a.d. 1328), when Grod in the person of his 
ministers is to be honoured by the oblations of his people, ye 
reduce your offering to a penny, or the small pittance of an 
offering." 

Had it not been for '' the land,*' or territorial possessions, 
the bishop of Rome would himself, long before this ; have been 
reduced to an historical personage : but, as it was, it became 
necessary, in order to check his power, and that of his emis- 
saries ; for the English sovereigns, catholics as they were, to 
prevent the land passing entirely into the hands of the church. 
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Hence the laws of Mortmain ; some of which enabled the king 
to re-^' enter into the land, and to hold it in fee and as an 
inheritance/** 

And if any one thing more than another, tended to show 
the extreme point of prostration to whidi Mary and the 
nation were reduced ; when they became reconciled, in cHrder to 
''be received as children repentant, into the bosom and unity 
of Christ's Church ; *'t it is supplied in the proviaicm then 
made; by which ''it shall be lawfdl to such as '^ are "sdsed of 
any manors, lands, to make grants or other assurances to any 
spiritual body politick or corporate, without any license of 
Mortmain therein to be obtained ; any act or statute heretofore 
made, in anywise uotwithstanding/'j: Thus the church 
hoped to regain more land than it had lost by the disscdution 
of the monasteries. 



" EATING THE FLESH OF THE SON OF MAN." 

Note D, page 52. 

The exposition of the words of our Lord, given in the 
canon, may be said to rank among the principal Eucharistic 
errors. Like many more, it obtains the sanction of time in 
its &TOur. For it is retained by many to the present period* 
And what is more, seems to have " scriptural authority." 

In many editions of the Bible, there are marginal refer* 
ences. These often refer to texts where the same word, and 
sometimes the same sentiment j is expressed in other passages, 
in the instance of John ri. 63, we find one, and but (me text 
placed in the mtu'gin. It is Matthew xxvL 26, which records 
the first institution of the Lord's Supper. Most people would 
infer from this, that the two passages refer to the same subjeet. 
By being placed in apposition they seem to convey one and 

* 9th Heniy m., cap. xxxvi., a.d. 1224. : and 7th Edward I., a.d. 1279. 
t 1 Philip and Mary, chap. yiii. 
X Ibid, cap. yiii., 8«c. 52. 
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the same principal idea ; that being no more nor less than 
this — ^that to '^ eat/' mentioned in John, signifies the same as 
to "eat/* in Matthew; not literally to eat ordinary food, but 
to partake of the symbols of the body of Christ in the Lord's 
Supper. Now, Christ meant nothing of the kind. His words 
recorded in John, were addressed to captious, unbelieving 
Jews at Capernaum : his words recorded in Matthew, were 
spoken to believing disciples, at Jerusalem. Between the 
utterance of those in John, one whole year intervened before 
those in Matthew were spoken ; the first relating to doctrine, 
and the second relating to a ceremonial institution. And it 
is worthy special attention, that although our Lord, in 
explaining himself to his disciples, gave a plain intimation of 
his then distant betrayal, he yet did not utter one syllable as 
to his last supper. Indeed, he appears to have kept back all 
aUusion to any remembrance, or memorial of himself; until 
the last hour : and then only in connection with another and 
perfectly dissimilar '^ shewing forth.*' More than this : the 
explanation which Christ gave of his meaning, restricts the 
subject to doctrine. " The words I speak, are life ; "* or, as 
Edward YI. has it, '' The true knowledge and taste of Christ, 
that was bom and died for us ; wherewith the faithful soul is 

fed.^t 

Let it be supposed, however, that the two passages were 
intended to be taken together ; and that these words recorded 
by John, were spoken in anticipation (a rule of interpretation, 
at once gratuitous and dangerous) of those he afterwards em- 
ployed, as recorded in Matthew xxvi. 23; and what will 
follow? This — that Christ's mission comprehended the 
establishment of a code of ceremonial observances; to the 
exact obedience of which he attached higher sanctions than 
any, Moses had ever attempted to enforce. Indeed, the Church 
of Borne did not shrink from the avowal of this very senti- 
ment, when she desired to set up a visible theocracy under 
Christ.* The dogma of the " real presence " flowed out of 
this, her secret purpose ; and so helped on the delusion and 

* John vi. 63. f Lit^rgieM, ^., of Edward FL, page 621. 

* See page 147, under a.d. 1837. 
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the snare to souls ; by teaching that Christ himself had declared 
that unless they eat his flesh at the supper^ they had no life 
in them. 

Happy would it have been for Protestants, if they had never 
attached the same meaning to the words in John as papists 
attribute to them. They have occasioned much perplexity 
and distress of mind to many thoughtful persons ; while vain^ 
self-deluded, and insincere formalists, are by the perverted use 
of the words induced to become communicants. This to them 
is then considered the crowning act in their profession. 
Beyond this form of obedience, they never seek to advance. 
The consequence is, religious indolence supervenes; and a 
profession, designed to be a stepping-stone to progress ; brings 
on moral death ; rather than sustains spiritual life. 



ADRIAN. 

Note E, page 60. 

'' Adrian" — The Anglo-Saxon monarchs were not the only 
sovereigns that had cause to dread the exploits of this am« 
bitious pope. Like his predecessors ; he Was an artful in- 
triguer. Of this we have the proof in his conduct to 
Desiderias, the King of Lombardy. His territories he in- 
vaded; and having induced Charlemagne to send an army in 
to aid his own troops; he succeeded in gaining them for 
himself. The vanquished King with his wife and children, 
he sent to end their days in a monastery in France. By 
means of a grant, solemnly ratified, and publicly with his 
own hand laid on the altar of St. Peter's at Bome ; Charle- 
magne gave to Adrian and his successors ; Pentapolis, the 
island of Corsica ; a large tract of country extending from 
Luna to Sorano ; the provinces of Yenetia and Istira; and the 
two Dukedoms of Benevento and Spoleto ; the Sabinian terri- 
tory, and Campania ; if not, indeed, other and more important 
regions; and thus he put an end to the kingdom of the 
Lombards. 
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When Adrain sent bis two Legates into Britain, the 
arowed object was ''to renew the fidth:" but beneath 
this, lie a hidden purpose. The Saxon kings had heaid of 
the fiate of the kingdom of Lombardy; and thought it pru- 
dent to submit to the pope, as an eealesiastic ; although it is 
not too much to infisr that had thej ehosen to resist him in 
that character, he would speedily have dealt with him, as he 
did with the unfortunate King of Lombardy. The full deve- 
lopment of this Pope's character may be seen in the 
Hiaiorjf, toI zix, pp. 68&— 694. 



THE APOSTOLICAL CATHOLIC FAITH. 

Note F., page 66. 

" The Apostolical Catholic Faith.*' It is one of the most 
ominous characteristics of this period, that men; not be- 
longing to the Church of Borne, should yet seek to carry us 
back to her dogmata. The title here assumed by the Legates 
firom Pope Adrian, is the same that is adopted by the 
Irvingites. They style themselves '' the Catholic Apostolic 
Church; ** and in an appeal lately made ''to all who profess 
the Faith of Christ, and especially to the Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons, and as many as exercise rule or ministry in the 
Church of Grod/' they say, " Marked lineaments of character 
have faded or disappeared ; discipline has been changed ; the 
constitution of the Church, as a visible body, appears maimed 
and defective.*' We might expect, therefore, such an organi- 
zation as should, de novo^ bring out and exhibit the grand 
features of a Church of Christ. But what do we read ? — 

** Holy Baptism is an indispensable element in the oonstitntion of the 
Christian Church. Begotten by the word of truth, regenerated by tiia 
Spirit of life/rofit Christ Jesus ; the baptized became 'a kind of first fruits' 
of the creation of God. Partaking m the Holy Eucharist of the flesh and 
blood of the Lord, they were nourished unto eternal life. 7%ui they dwelt 
in Christ, and Christ in them ; and were sealed with that holy spirit of 
promise vouchsafed through the ministry of the Apostles, as the eameBt of 
thdr inheritance, until the redemption of the purchased possession.'' 
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Again,— 

"Christian men have always possessed tit the Saraments, and in the 
pastoral ministry, those means of grace and guidance without which they 
eoMtcareely be saved" 

And again, — 

** Those who are burdened with a conscience of sin, are admitted to the 
privilege of voluntary confession and the grace of absolution," 

And yet again, — 

''The Angel of the Chiu'ch fulfils his high and peculiar office, by present- 
ing, morning and evening, the supplications, prayers, and thanksgivings of 
the Christian people in a solemn act of Intercession."* 

Deeply is it to be regretted that any Churcn, in proclaim- 
ing to Christendom a new order of government ; should thus 
place, as its base of operations, principles so essentially 
mischievous. They form the inseminating, fatal errors of an 
ancient and apostate church. The fact proves the extent of 
hidden mischief which is again preparing to be let loose 
upon the age. 



"NOT FEARING TO DIE FOR IT," 

Note 6, page 66. 

"Not fear to die for it" — ^That is, take up arms and fight 
for the faith. These men little conceived that the boldness 
they now avowed, their descendants would one day be called 
upon to evince against the Bishop of Home. He by virtue 
of this national submission to his authority, carried it with 
so high a hand as at length to rouse the English Parliament 
to declare that — 

"The crown of England, which hath been so free at all times, that it 
hath been in no earthly subjection, but immediately subject to God in 



* " From the Angels ordained over Churches in England by the Apostles 
of the Lord, with the Priests, Deacons, and People under their charge," 
pp. 3, 10, 13,14. A.D. 1856. 
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all things touching the regality of the same crown, and to none other, 
authority." 

But— 

" Now a common clamour is made, that the Bishop of Rome hath pur- 
posed that the laws and statutes 9f the realm should be submitted to the 
Pope ; and by him be defeated and avoided at his will, in perpetual destruc- 
tion of the sovereignty of the King our Lord, his crown, his regality, and 
of all his realm." 

Therefore — 

" The Commons say they will stand with the Eong and his crown in all 
cases attempted against him and his regality in all points to live and 
to dier ^ 

And— 

" The Lords temporal have answered every one by himself, that they will 
be with the crown in all cases which shaU be attempted against the crown 
and regality in all points, wHk all their power,** 

And— 

"The Lords Spiritual have said, they will and ought to be with the King 
in — ^lawfully maintaining of his crown."* 

Six hundred and seven years had intervened between the 
first subjection of the civil power to the pope, and this re- 
sistance of his usurped authority ; for he had been submitted 
to as an ecclesiastic and not as a secular power : as pontiff 
only, and not as a sovereign pontiff.f 

The ecclesiastical authority exercised by the Bishop of 
Rome had, during this lengthened period, been matter of 
many and grievous complaints : out of which had arisen 
several penal statutes against certain proceedings in relation 
to the church only. In the statute here quoted, the conduct 
of the Bishop of Borne is denounced in its relation to '' the 
crown, the regality, and all the realm/' 

By a little attention to the phraseology employed by the 
Legates and the Parliament, it will be seen that two oppo- 
sites, viz., the Act of Submission, and the Act of Resistance, 
meet at one point— /orcc. We swear, exclaim the Anglo* 
Saxons, that " we will not fear to die for " the Catholic faith ; 

* 16th Eiohard H., cap. v., a.d. 1392. f See Note E, p 335. 
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and we declare, say the Commons of England, that we will 
'* live and die/' in resisting the encroachments of the Bishop 
of Rome. 

It will be evident to the thoughtful reader, that such a 
point could not have been reached after so long an interval, 
had it not been filled up by transactions of a deeply aggra- 
vated character. And the question will occur, how was it 
that, notwithstanding aU such transactions on the part of him 
at Bome, that the English nation ; while it held up the sword 
in a menacing attitude, did not also repudiate the religious 
errors of Bome itself? The answer is : the people deemed 
their eternal salvation dependent upon the Sacraments Bome 
had taught them to covert. But for this, the pope would 
never have dared to invade English liberties ; any serious in- 
fraction of which, he well knew, they could have effectually 
resented, had they not dreaded *' the power of the keys,*' 
which, at his pleasure, opened or closed " the gates of grace 
and salvation to men.*' The religions element in the insti- 
tutions of any nation is thus demonstrated to be the sub- 
stratum of its civil freedom. That civil freedom, in its entire 
form, was lost by submission to Bome, as a spiritual power. 



HOUSEHOLDERS. 

Note Hy page 78. 

^' The blow was against the Householder.'' — That this ex- 
clusion of the people was intended, will become still more 
evident if another law, passed within one hundred and ninety 
years afterwards, be taken into account. It said — 

*' We, by apostolic authority, forbid any man to build a church or oratory 
upon his own estate, without his Bishop's license."* 

This was one of, if not the boldest, direct attacks Bome 

* Alberic, Legate, in a National Council, held at Westminster, a.d. 1138. 
Spelman^ vol. ii., p. 41. (Jokmon,) The same authority it was which first 
interdicted the marriage of priests. (See page 128.) 
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ever made upon the English Church. It is a daring infringe- 
ment of the inalienable rights secured by natural and revealed 
religion ; and is also in manifest contravention of the very 
Roman model which Augustine had introduced and estab- 
lished. That had (and but for this law, would then have) 
'^ allowed a man to erect a building merely by his own 
authority *' — although it did not become a " sacred " thing, 
imless it was consecrated in due form by the pontiffs.* Many 
men, however, especially in England in that age, would be 
disposed to build a church, without pontifical consecration ; 
seeing that " if the edifice were destroyed," the land would 
revert to them : whereas pontifical consecration '' made the 
very ground upon which the destroyed edifice had stood 
sacred ;'^ and no longer the property of any one person. 

But this law of a.d. 1138 cuts up one important point of 
the imperial law, when it forbids any man so much as to 
build a church or oratory without the Bishop's license. Of 
course, the Bishop was now sui juris, and could make what 
terms soever he chose with the Lord of the Manor. The 
hiatus induced by this state of things, the Bishop filled up, 
by allowing the Lord of the Manor to present his derk, 
which the Bishop became bound to induct. For as the lord 
had as an "ofiering,'' granted a tenth part of the produce of 
his estate to the permanent support of Divine offices, it was 
but equitable that he who paid the priest should choose him. 

Out of this right of ancient patrons, arose the division of 
parishes. They were co-extensive with the manors. Hence 
it is, that to this day, the more andcnt parishes are part and 
parcel of the original domain, the advowson being in the 
person who holds the manor 



* Divi Jmt'miani InstUuiionum, lib. ii., tit. 1. De rervm dimshne. 
Sections vii., viii., ix., x. These divisions of things were fonrfold: De 
rebm nuUitu : De rebut sacris : De religiosis : De rebue tanctit. Things 
holy were the gates and walls of a city, as being of Divine right : things 
reh'gious, were repositories of dead bodies : things sacred, were churches, 
chapels, and all moveable things dedicated by a pontifical act to the service 
of God : things nuUiut, were what belonged not to any perBon as his own, 
or could be vested in him, as his own property. 
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So that the parochial system is a remnant memorial of the 
part taken by the people in the government of their church. 
More than this : dioceses were often in olden time called 
parishes;* but whether dioceses or parishes, each one was 
complete in itself^ as much so as each manor was complete 
in itself: for as every manor has its own courts customs, 
and usages^ so every parish taxed itself and managed its own 
affairs.f Out of this grand rule arose also the rights of 
parishioners. Within their own boundary they are their own 
masters. So also is every rector, or vicar, as pertaining to 
the parochial ; and every Bishop as belonging to the diocesan 
clergy. 

With this ancient characteristic of the English Church, 
the people are every year brought into contact. A remnant 
of it is constantly brought before them. Hence it is that 
they elect their churchwardens, as the representative guar- 
dians of parochial rights. Nay, more : the conjoint govern- 
ment of the church is illustrated in the fact that the rector 
or vicar appoints his churchwarden at the same time and 



* Hence Theodore, in a.d., 673, said, " That no bishop invade the parish 
of another, but be content with the government of the people committed 
to him." So also Ecbright, in 740 : says, " Let every bishop take care that 
the churches of God within his parish be well built," &c. — Johnson. 

f An important difference, however, existed as to the independence 
of each parish, and that of each manor. In the latter instance, the 
Lord of the Manor was absolutely free of every other lord. But in 
the case of a parish, the Bishop was required to act in concert with other 
Bishops. Hence ''if any man be deprived of Communion by his own 
Bishop, let him not be received by others before he is reconciled to his 
Bishop." (Ecbriht, a.d. 740.) So that though each Bishop acted by him- 
self, he did not act exclusively for himself. A community or spiritual 
oneness obtained among the churches : what one did in the way of disci- 
pline, another recognized. As each church possessed the same essential 
elements, it was imperative that they should act in concert ; or, as Edward 
VI. expresses it, " build together in Christ." Why this visible oneness P 
Because individual Christians, as individuals, have that oneness : the church 
in its aggregate capacity, receives, unites, cements, and carries forward, the 
same moral element each one of its members possesses alone. And there- 
fore, except for discipline, the church possesses no more and none other 
qualities, that every separate Christian enjoys alone, or in his own person. 
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placCj for the purpose of becoming the representative guar- 
dian of his rights of office. 

These rights the laity retain: and that in spite of the 
early effort wholly to despoil them of their integral or com- 
ponent share in the government of the episcopal church. 
They may be said to be remnants of the original title deeds, 
which, though sadly tom^ are not entirely obliterated : suffi* 
cient is left to prove that the estate was possessed by joint 
tenants in common. The well-directed blow against the 
householder did nothing more than lay him prostrate : ejected 
he is not. But perhaps the day will come when he will so 
far recover himself as again to walk erect over his " own 
estate.^' The effort by which he recovers possession willj at 
the same time, remove one of the most forbidding heir-looms 
upon the estate. It is a portrait — that of a father whose 
countenance indicates that he never, even in the domestic 
circle, once was seen to unbend : everywhere and in every- 
thing he was a stem despot. The lines in every lineament 
showed that his very love was either cruel or selfish ; and his 
benevolence wormwood and gall. In the house he was a 
hated tyrant, and in the country he was a despoiler of the 
rights of other men. His portrait stands at the top of every 
one of his laws, and is to them what the sign manual is to a 
statute — the attestation of authority. And what is more: 
his authority is still virtually acknowledged, inasmuch as the 
laws it created are allowed to stand. The original owner of 
the estate is, therefore, not only kept out of full possession ; 
but of that portion of which he has repossessed himself, he is 
in danger of being again disinherited. 



" THE CONTAINING SPECIES AND THE RESERVED 

BREAD.' 



» 



Note M, page 150. 

*' The containing species is corrupted^ Does not the friar 
here prove too much ? He also said, " Under the species of 
bread, the whole living and true Christ, is entirely givto " 
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in the sacrament. Be it so. Then how came it to be 
'' corrupted ? " The " true '' body of Christ " saw no cor- 
ruption "* in the grave during the three days it was entombed. 
Surely if the priest could so change a piece of bread as to 
" make '' it receive, he might also have made it retain " the 
living Christ.*' Or why not have set to work a second time^ 
and by a still greater transformation than the first, make the 
very corrupted species a thoroughly true body ? 

Had the friar sent his priests to the civilians of the age, 
they would have learned from Roman law that " when a man 
hath made any species or kind of work {aliena materia species] 
with materials belonging to another, — it is not to be doubted 
but that he who made the species is master of it \eum esse 

cfoim»tim]."t 
Here the priest " made the species '' out of the bread which 

the householder had given him for that purpose. It had 

become " corrupted," so that the " containing species *' was 

in effect lost. Still, as the priest had made the species, he 

was the undoubted " master of it." Why not then use his 

right, so as to prove his power ? Had he done this (which 

the golden opportunity seemed almost put into his hands to 

enable him to prove) how powerfully might he thus have 

appealed to the people : '^ See the true body of Christ ; it has 

seen corruption in this tabernacle, though it saw no corruption 

in the grave. I have, however, restored it; again it is a 

' living • Christ I so that you see I have power to create, and 

power to resuscitate." The absurdity of such a pretension 

would not have equalled the original falsehood. But the 

people knew it not, for they were not aware that the bread 

had become stale : the t^nconsecrated wine enabled them to 

swallow down both it and the species at one gulp. ''The 

reserved bread '* had brought about all this mischief. The 

custom was now a most ancient one;j: nor was it legally 

abolished until the time of Edward YI. He says, that 



* Acts xiii. 37. 

f Juttmian InstUutions, lib. ii., tit. i., section 25, De Specificatione. 

X See page 6. 
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although the householders (long after they had ceased to cele- 
brate the Lord's Supper in their own houses) *' received it 
according to the ancient writers^ at the priest's hands, yet 
they many times conveyed the same secretly away, kept it with 
them, and diversely abused it to superstition and wickedness/'* 
Xn this one custom, that of reserving the bread (a custom 
apparently innocent, Ihough not pious) we trace the in- 
seminal principle of potent mischief. Out of it arose a series 
of evils, each one possessed of a germinating power, and the 
whole of which brought forth a giant evil in religion. It was 
made to consist in something materia], rather than in realities 
that are purely and exclusively moral. The history of that 
whole is comprehended in the various words which bespoke 
the latent mischief. Thus at first wc have, as a designation, 
" the venerable solemnity," then " the sacrifice,'* then " the 
viaticum," then "the mystery;*' after that "the atoning 
celebration,'' then " the propitiation for the souls of the dead; 
after that "the sacrament," " the sacrament of the Eucharist, 
"the sacrifice of a sacrament," until we arrive at last at 
" the whole true and living Christ, entirely under the species 
of the sacrament." 

So had not pagans advanced in religious absurdity. They 
had had their sacrifices and their Eucharistic ceremonies, and 
the last was chief. But what was it? 'A thanksgiving 
acknowledgment of dependence upon, and gratitude to, their 
gods. Hence the grand ceremonial ; when a pot of sodden 
pulse, such as beans, peas, and the like, which a woman, 
neatly trimmed and decked in purple vesture, bore upon her 
head at the time of celebrating the erection of an altar to 
Jupiter or Apollo. This they called, evxapitrrrfpta amvifwyrta 
Tfi<r TTUfrric 5catny<T,f or the thanksgiving tribute ; it being an 
acknowledgment of a portion of that food which formed their 
principal subsistence. But Romanists stretch beyond, far 
beyond this ; and instead of acknowledging dependence, and 
thanldfuUy presenting an offering to their Ood, they eat the 



* Liturgiei and Documents of Edward VI, , Parker Society, p. 99. 
f ArchaologUe AUica, lib. ii., cap. vii., p. 63. 
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god himself! Yet the '' species of bread'' which contained 
him might in seven days become oormpted ! So was it with 
the water of baptism. That was not to be kept in the font 
beyond seven days.f 



THE EUCHARIST : EASTER, AND CHRISTIAN BURIAL. 

Note N, page 169. 

As the case about to be quoted is a remarkable one, and 
stands in intimate connection with this still more remarkable 
law ; it is expedient to direct attention to a few particulars 
prior to going into the case itself. 

The reader will therefore observe the words " the Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist at Easter J' This feast had firom the 
eighth century been regarded as the principal festival of the 
church. It is, therefore, '^ the Sacrament of the Eucharist 
at Easter." Was the institution original, or only a copy ? 
It was a copy. Oreeks anterior to the birth of Christ had 
had their special sacrificial month. On the 20th April, which 
they called Hecatombteon, they offered to Jupiter or Apollo 
twenty-five beasts (whose feet made up the number of an 
hundred, as they counted by hoofs, rather than by heads) ; 
and " when the Christians, in honour of their Easter, began 
the year in April, they called April Hecatombaon, as Fetitus 
testifies."* 

Having since a.d. 740 (when Easter was first settled as to 
the time of its celebration f), for more than six hundred 
years adhered to the pagan original, the church here carried 
out the same spirit pagans had evinced. Hence he that 
observed not " the Sacrament of the Eucharist at Easter,'* is 
denied entrance into the church while alive, and denied also 
the rites " of Christian burial when dead." 

Was the law ever a dead letter ? It is a living power. To 



* See under 1236, in page 315 of this Appendijb 
f Archaologue Auicia, lib ii., c. 10, p. 65-67. 
I See page 41. 
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this day it not only exists^ but is carried out. Here is a 
document which attests the &ct. It is the letter sent by a 
clergyman to a son^ just bereaved of his father. 

"Rby. p. Hbwett to Mb, T. S. Gutek. 

" Sir,— 

"In reply to your letter of yesterday's date (10th March, 1846), 
I have to state that Mr. Colenutt, the undertaker, did request me to inter, 
in Binstead Churchyard, the body of the late Mr. Guyer, minister of the 
congregation of Independents in the town of Eye, and that I refused to 
comply with his request. 

*' I believe that if Mr. Ghiyer had died within the parish of Binstead, the 
law of the land, overruling the law of the Church, would have compelled 
the minister of Binstead to bury him. But as he was resident during his 
lifetime, and died in the parish of Newohurch, the law of the land does 
not prescribe any rule for such a case ; and in the absence of any other 
conflicting law, 1 am compelled to obey the law of the Church, which 
clearly forbids her ministers from using her office for the burial of the dead 
for any that have stood in the same relation to the Church that Mr. Guyer 
did. I pray you to bear in mind that I am not acting upon a private 
feeling, but simply complying with the rule which the Chuich prescribes 
to me. I can honestly say, that if my refusal to comply with their wish is 
attended with pain to his friends, it is no less distressing to me to be the 
instrument of communicating that pain. And I will add further, that if in 
any case personal character could furnish a warrant to me, as a minister of 
the Church, for deviating from my prescribed rule, it would be found in the 
case of your late father. 

" I remain. Sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

" PHILIP HEWETT. 
"Binstead Rectory." 

" P.S. I see I have omitted to touch upon a point to which you have 
adverted in your letter, and which is not unimportant, viz. : the fact that 
two of Mr. Guyer's children are buried in Binstead Church-yard, and that 
my refusal to bury Mr. Guyer separates the father from the children in 
their death. One of these children was buried before my appointment to 
the living. When the other died, I yielded to the suggestions of my own 
feelings when I consented to lay her with her sister. And I confess that if 
I were now to listen to the dictates of feeling alone, I should consent to 
bury the father with his children. I may have been wrong in the first act. 
I acknowledge that I ought to have made your father aware that the re- 
ception of his chHd was to be no pledge to him that his own body should 
find its resting-place m the same church-yard. I acknowledge that it was 
ill considered not to have been thus explicit with the father. But there is 
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a great distinction to be drawn between the circnmstanoes of those young 
children under teaching, and the father himself— the minister and teacher 
of a congregation of Independents. However, in so far as I hare been in- 
strumental in sundering them, I am desirous of repairing my fault, and as 
the penalty of former want of prudence, I will willingly charge myself with 
the expense attendant upon removing their remains to the same grave their 
parent is to occupy, if such should be the wish of the family. 



"JOHN OF BEVERLEY." 

Note O, page 188. 

The memory of " holy John of Beverley '* had, prior to this 
pretended miracle, been greatly honoured. From the time 
of his death, he had been held in repute. The distinguished 
antiquarian. Wood, tells us in his life (a.d. 1664) that 

" Upon the taking up of a thick marble stone, lying in the middle of the 
choir of Beverley in Yorkshire, neare the entrance into the choir, was 
found under it a vault of squared free stone, five foot in length, two foot in 
breadth at the head, and one foot and a half at the foot. In this vault was 
discovered a sheet of lead, four foot in length, containing the dust of 
St. John of Beverley, as also six. beades, three of which were cornelian, the 
other crumbled to dust. There were also in it three great brass pins, and 
four iron nayles. Upon this sheet of lead was fixed a plate of lead, whereon 
was this following inscription, a copie of which was sent to A. W. 

' Anno ab incamatione Domini MCLXXXVULl, combusta fuit 

hsec ecclesia, in mense Sept, in sequent! nocte post Festum 

Sancti Matthsi Apostoli : et in anno MCXCYII. YI. Id Martii, 

facta fuit Inquisitio B^liquiarum Beati lohannis in hoc loco, et 

inventa sunt hsso ossa in orientali parte Sepulchri, et h!c 

recondita,et pulvis cemento mixtus ibidem inventus etreconditus.' 

" A box of lead, about seven inches in length, six inches broad, and five 

in height, did lay athwart the plate of lead. In this box were divers pieces 

of bones, mixt with dust, yielding a sweet smeU."f 



* Extracted from " the Life of the Kev. Thomas Guyer," late of Ryde, 
Isle of \Mght. 

f Athena Oxonientet : published by the Ecclesiastical History Society, 
vol i., page 1¥), 
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By the additional aid Wood has here aflforded ns^ we find 
ourselves conducted to a spot where three distinct periods in 
ecclesiastical history appear to meet. These periods are— 
the eighth century, during which John of Beverley lived, 
performed his cures, exhibited his many virtues, and died : 
the twelfth century, in which his dust was re-collected and 
re-deposited, with the veneration due to his acknowledged 
worth : and the fifteenth century, in which sinister persecutors 
avail themselves of the long-continued repute of this distin- 
guished man ; and foist upon the credulity of benighted meu 
of the dark ages, a miracle greater than any one John himself 
ever performed during his life ; or that his most ardent devotees 
ever believed would be attributed to him. Strange that the 
tomb of one man should thus exhibit the characteristic features 
of periods so remote from each other, but embracing within 
their range nearly seven hundred years. Piety, imperfect and 
hazardous as it was, might still have led to the development 
of the eighth century ; it might also have largely mixed itself 
up with the acts of the same order of men in the twelfth 
century : but when we come to the fifteenth century, we trace 
in the character of the transaction nothing but the strongest 
marks of studied deception. The Church of that period had 
betrayed its trust both to Ood and man. Left to itself, it 
became self-deceived, and poured forth copious and odious 
streams of imposition upon others. 

This memorial of John of Beverley, succeeding generations 
ought studiously to treasure up. It contains indubitable 
evidence of the fact that no one error of the church is harm- 
less ; but that every form of error, however it may for a time 
be mixed with ceii;ain portions of truth, will eventually dis- 
engage itself from truth ; and form the precipitate of a deadly 
poison. 
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" THE ALTAR AND THE GRAVE." 

Note TV, page 274. 

Although there is little apparent connection between these 
two subjects^ they have yet been made to unite. Canon law 
first cemented them together ; and in allowing it^ to continue 
them^ a way has been paved for re-establishing the full force 
of all its other injuries to Christianity. 

A slight and partial impression has^ however^ recently been 
made upon some parts of the canonical law of burial. The 
20th & 21st of Victoria^ cap. 81^ seeks to grapple with some 
of the difficulties which arise out of a new order of things 
respecting the burial of the dead. The old churchyards in 
the metropolis^ and many other large towns in England^ hav- 
ing been closed^ cemeteries became necessary. These furnished 
a source of vexatious litigation in not a few instances ; in con- 
sequence of some of the diocesans refusing to consecrate 
certain portions^ unless such a broad distinction was made 
between them and the unconsecrated parts as was deemed 
invidious^ unnecessary^ and unchristian. Section xi. of the 
above act therefore says^ ^' It shall not be necessary to erect 
or maintain any wall or fence between the consecrated and 
the unconsecrated portions of any burial ground provided^*' 
either by the " previous acts/' and " by this act or any of 
them:'' only "the boundaries of such portions" shall be 
marked out by a " stone or iron/' as shall " be sufficient " 
to show the respective limits. This provision thus removes 
one fruitful source of parochial strife. But as this was not 
the only source of evil^ the 12th section furnishes a remedy 
for other mischiefs^ arising from the refusal on the part " of 
any bishop to consecrate the *' new ground. In this case> the 
archbishop may grant " a licence to use it^ as if it had been 
consecrated." So far^ then^ consecration amounts to little or 
nothing intrinsically. Had this been all^ the act would have 
proved unproductive of benefit. Section xiii. therefore pro- 
vides, that any " incumbent, curate, or duly qualified person, 
if he think fit, miay bury in such burial ground, prior to the 
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decision of the bishop or archbishopi upon the application for 
the consecration thereof.*' 

This seeming relief is litnitedi feeble> and uncertain. 
Limited^ because it is only ''prior to the decision :" feeble^ 
because the diocesan might withdraw the licence of the 
curate or incumbent who should '' think fif so to bury : and 
it is not likely he would thus involve himself in litigation with 
his bishop as to the full force of the words " it shall be law- 
ful ** for him to do the thing the bishop refuses to approve : 
and uncertain, inasmuch as the remedy simply shifts the bur- 
den of legal proceedings from the pre-existing parties^ vis., 
the burial board and the bishop ; and places it on to the incum- 
bent or curatCi and his bishop. 

More than this. Those parishes which have not^ because 
they need not^ new cemeteries ; continue exposed (and in small 
towns and villages the liability is great) to all the present un- 
seemly and unchristian conflicts between canon law and the 
law of the land, upon this subject of burial. And still more, 
this act makes no provision against families being divided in 
death, even in the new cemeteries. A parent (for instance) 
may be interred in '' the consecrated portion " of the ground : 
his offspring might be denied Christian burial in the same 
tomb or grave, if he were not a member of the Episcopal 
Church ! and that by virtue of the authority of canon law. 
The whole code must therefore be abrogated, ere this stigma 
is removed from our legislation. 
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AhiUty and inspiration, distinguished in the ministrations at the altar. 136. 
Abtiinence, prior to and after the Communion. 37, 44. 
jfbbot (the) of Bangor : his reply to Augustine, xviii. 
Adoration of the rood, or cross. 84, 183. 
„ of the host 151. 

„ of " the King of Glory under cover of bread." 149. 
„ said to be meant for Christ 149. 
Adrian (Pope) : Submission of the civil power to him and his successors. 60, 62. 
Agtf *' this enlightened," and the dark ages. 195. 

Agineonrt, Battle of: a miracle wrought at the tomb of John of Beverley, 187. 
Alfred the Great, and penal laws. 68. 
AJtttr, a national monument, and embodying the national character, v. 

„ its influence upon society at large, both in ancient and modem times, vi. 
„ the one point by which Christianity is now endangered, ix. 

Pagan altars (see Pagan — ^model, notions, rites, law, and morality.) 
motive power, it became: by reason of freedom being given at the 
alUr. 32, 33. 
„ ** cloths," by whom to be washed. 158. 
„ to be of stone. 122. 

„ offerings for, presented as oblations by the people. 64. 
„ *' contempt of God's altar," charged against those priests who married. 127. 
„ the, profits arising from, bought and sold. 143. 
Angelt present at the altar. 99. 

Anglo-Saxon Dynasty: the progressive development of Euchaiistic errors. 22 

to 102. 
„ „ the influence of these errors upon Christianity. 109. 

„ „ the moral assimilation between the last of the Saxon laws 

and the present time. 110. 
Antiquity^ appeal to ; ought to include the whole of a period. 10. 
Archbithopt, scuffle between two, at a council. 131. 
Ariut denounced. 83. 
ArticUt, the Six Articles Act of Henry YIII. 191. 

„ those of Edward VI. and Elisabeth placed in parallel columns. 233. 
** Atoning (the) celebration " o&red for the quick and dead. 50, 52. 
„ M >^roM out of misconceptions of the death of Christ 53. 
„ „ assimilated to pagan notions. 54. 
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Augtutine, hii conferences with the Britiih biihopi and teachers, xriu 
„ rejected by them, xviii. 

„ not the first to establish Christianity in England. 
„ canonized for having ''first brought baptism and the rule of 

Christianity." zvi. 
„ his authority set aside (virtually) by Edward YI. 245. 
t, re-acknowledged by Elizabeth. 245, 246. 
Authority of the Bishop of Rome : when and how first established. 48, 61. 
„ renounced by Henry YIII. 19S. 
„ the ulterior object towards which this authority was uniformly 

directed. 14, 17, 19. 
of Christ defeated by the laws respecting his table. 289. 

„ (the sole) in his church. 294. 

„ obedience to it, the only security for the church. 291-3-4. 
„ of the Scriptures. (See Scriptures.) 
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BaptUm : Augustine canonized for baring brought it first. 309. 

„ (of infants) : the first penal law known in these islet was the enforce- 
ment of infimt baptism. 310. 

„ „ if priest too drunk to baptize, punished for '* the damna- 

tion of a soul." 310. 

„ „ to be everywhere the same. 311. 

I, „ not to pour water, but to immerse three times. 311. 

„ „ administered in rivers. 34. 

„ „ refusal to baptize, and the penalty. 311. 

„ „ the chrism used at 311. 

„ „ children to be taught the Lord's Prayer. 313. 

„ „ if administered by parents, dissolved their marriage ; and 

yet they were bound to baptize their child. 314. 

„ „ wherein its whole virtue contitit, 315, 317, 200. 

„ „ baptismal fonts. 315, 317, 200. 

„ „ at what season to be administered, and why. 316. 

„ „ the first PLANK OF salvation. 316, 322. 

„ „ exorcism at. 317. 

„ „ fillets. 318. 

t, ,t baptistery(the)sanctified afore any child was baptized. 319. 

t> >» white garments put on at baptism and worn seven days. 

319. 
If ,1 peual law under Elizabeth for refusing to have a child 

baptized. 320. 
It I* ministers who refused to baptize infants not to be 

restored. 321. 
„ „ regenerative power of^ dependent upon the imtemtiom of 

the priest 322. 
Beer not to be used as the sacrifice. 122. 

Bell to be carried by or before the priest on his way to the sick. 139. 
„ to be tolled at the elevation of the host 151. 
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Beverley, John of, mincle wrought at his tomh. 187. 
Bishops (see episcopate.) 

Body ot Christ (the): "this is my hody " — the rale of interpretation of the 

words. 2. 

91 „ designated " the Eucharist" 67. 

M II " a thing " eaten hy the wicked. 245. 

I, „ " verily and indeed taken and received." 253. 

„ t, those who believed the bread changed into the body and 

blood of Christ excluded parliament. 267. 

„ ** the body of God eaten with faith," said to be, in the time of Elfric 
84 — the present opinion of many, 88 — and so said also in the 
time of Elizabeth. 241. 

„ "body of man," a medicine for, reposited in the seven Sacraments. 150. 

„ ** preserve thy body and soul," now ased in giving the bread to communi- 
cants. 215. 

„ " the holy Sacrament of." 225. 

„ not to make the body of Christ a god, nor his Godhead a body. 225. 

„ the expression mixed up with others: viz., "the holy mystery," "holy 
housel," &c 100. 

„ "the bread and wine by nature;" "the body and blood of Christ in 
mystery." 147. 

„ carried to the sick and dying ; conflicts between the people and priests as 
to whether it was the whole body of Christ. 139. 

„ said to be " a sacrament and a sacrifice of a sacrament" 150. 

„ though given under " the species of bread," said to be " the whole living 
and true Christ " — the doctrine of concomitance, i.e,, the bread con- 
tained bread and wine. 151. 

„ reserved and renewed every week. 157. 

„ " Hoc est corpus meum" — the last syllable in " Hie est sanguis metM," the 
moment of the change taking place. 159. (This moment anited with 
the "intention" of the priest) 159. 

„ " the sweet body of Christ," carried by priest (or intended to be) to the 
sick, saved criminous priests from arrest (162-8) ; put the whole king- 
dom into a disturbance. Note in pp. 163.4. 

„ " the natural body of Christ " in the bread, t.e., the flesh under the form 
of bread, contains the blood ; the blood, under the form of wine, con- 
tains the flesh of Christ, as well apart as together ; or the doctrine of 
concomitance repeated by Henry YIII., and those who denied it, 
burnt 191 to 196. 

„ not received, " even then, when we receive the bread." 225. 

„ REPRBSBNTBD by the bread. 227. 

„ COMMUNION of the body of Christ, and partakinq of the body of 
Christ : difference in the articles of Edward and Elizabeth. 236. 

„ " guilty of the body and blood of the Lord," who are: those only who 
are " despisers of the church of God." 237-9. 
Body, change of the bread into the substance of the body of Christ virtually 

reaffirmed by Elizabeth (241). and by so doing linked the thes 
past with the forthcoming future. 247. • 
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Bodyt change of the bread into the labstance of the body of Christ renounced 

by Edward VI. 2*0. 
Books (the) " of the four Synods equal to the four books of Christ." 83. 
Bready reserved, the period whep it was set apart as the Eucharist. 7. 

offered by the people for the Eucharistic solemnity in the church. 9, 64. 
"musty," priests censured for keeping it till it became so (84); to be 
burned in a clean fire. 95. 
„ to be baked by the priest himself, or in his presence. 98. 
„ not to be reserved above seven days. 135. 
BurieU, Christian rites at; the origin of church power as to burying the 
dead. 59. 
in holy ground, first law respecting. 94. 
the right of interment among pagans. 96. 

honour paid to righteous men by burying them in churches. 101. 
state of tlie graves in churches. 101. 

monks (disobedient), first threat against them of not being buried in the 
churchyard, and why. 125. 
„ denied to all persons who did not go to confession, and partake of the 
Eucharist thrice a year. 167. 
assimilation to pagan laws ; with which the laws of the church are 

compared. 168-9. 
observations upon the whole subject. 169 to 174. 

partial remedy, provided by statute, against the provisions of canon 
law. Note W, p. 349. 
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c. 

Canon law, when established. 71. 
„ „ the canons of 1603. 251. 
„ „ ought to be abolished. 300. 

,f ,, of the mass, or the special words of consecration. 136. 
„ „ a separate order of jurisprudence. 266. 
„ „ the keys by which to open ** the gates of grrsce and salvation to 

men." 19. 
„ „ the use made of them in this work. 19. 
CandleSf to be of wax, and why. 157. 

Canterbury f the Church of St. Martin, in which Augustine first preached. 22. 
Canute, the honour he paid the body of Elphage. 112. 

„ his remarkable laws. 113. 
Catechism, the short, of Edward VI. 222. 

„ the present, as enlarged by James I. 253. 
Celibacy ol priests. 126. 

„ „ honours given to. 127. 

„ effect of this doctrine, as to laymen and second marriages. 129. 
Christians (the ancient Roman) left a church in which Augnstine first 
preached. 22. 
„ religion enforced. (See penal laws.) 
Christianity and monarchy, united : 

ff „ under Alfred. 70. 
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Christianittf and monarchy, under the King of Northumhria. 76. 
»» „ „ William the Conqueror. 119. 

„ 80 presented as to seem only a miniature exhibition of the moral 
government of Ood. 93. 
Chronological development of Eucharittic errors. — The papal power having at its 
first establishment in this country made a compromise with paganism 
(p. 16), such compromise took effect, principally by means of the altar. 
The pagans had '< deified the effect of God, as bread and wine " (p. 243), 
and were followed by the Church of Rome. Pagans believed in a real 
presence (p. 15), which Rome also adopted (see pagan) gradually and by 
almost imperceptible means. 

The notion of a special character being imparted to bread and wine, did 
not, therefore, originate in Christianity ; but was incorporated into its ex- 
ternal institutions, with the view of establishing a visible government of 
Christ on earth. The only pathway to his throne, either of grace or of 
glory, being that which encompasseth his table. Hence the claim to the 
rights of a celestial empire. 18, 19. 
The methods by which this claim were established and enforced, were by the 
following order of development, viz. : 

By destroying the original household celebration (38) ; the proofs of the 
fact that the Lord's sapper was a daily observance, and formed part of 
domestic worship. 7 to 10. 
By teaching that prieata only might celebrate it as a " sacrifice in conse- 
crated churches." 38. That it was *< the viaticum," or only preparation 
for death. 40. 
Priests only were to keep the reserved Eucharistic bread. 41, 43. 
And give it to the dying. 40. And at Easter, Christmas, and Pen- 
tecost. 41. 
By denying it to those who were not reconciled to their bishop. 45. 
By teaching that priests should learn ** the spiritual signification." 50. 
„ that it was essential as a preservation against vice and 
sin in the living, and secured rest for the souls of the 
dead. 52. 
„ that ''the Sacrament of Christ" was more carefully to be 
observed as to its celebration, than sacrifices under the 
law. 63. 
„ that it was the preparation for death. 65. 
„ that it imparted consecration to churches. 67. 

that it was changed by the priest into the body of Christ 84. 
that it entitled the dead to lie in holy ground. 94. 
that it was to be "received with awe and reverence as a 
mystery." 100 to 134. 
„ that not to take it, was contempt of the right law of God. 104. 
„ that it expelled devils, and attracted angels, to the altar. 113. 
„ that it was " the secret," or mystery. 122. 
„ that a " lettered priest" only could celebrate it; and was the 

pre-eminent Sacrament of the church. 134. 
„ that an error in celebrating ** endangered both the souls and 
bodies of men." 135. 
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By teaching that God inspim the priett at the celehratioiL 186. 
„ that it waa to he kept under lock and key. 138. 
„ that it was ** the King of Glory under cover of bread," and 

to be adored wherever it was carried. 149. 
„ that it was ** the whole living and true Christ" 161. 
„ that " the whole court of heaven was present at the conse- 
cration, and after it is consecrated." 157. 
„ that it was to shelter priests from arrest, so long as they vrere 

carrying it to the sick, or intended to do so. 163. 
„ that not to go to confession and receive the Eucharist at 
Easter, expose to the loss of ** Christian burial vrheti 
dead," and denied entrance into church while men were 
alive. 167. 
„ that other opinions than those taught by the church were 
to be punished by the persons holding them being im- 
prisoned. 176. 
„ And this last penalty having failed, heretics were to be 
BURNT as traitors. 180 to 191. 
For the after developments at the " Reformation,*' and the ** Retzogree- 
iion," see under those words respectively. 
Churehf formed of persons, each possessing inward principles : where the Spirit 
of Christ is, there his church is. 5, 
„ in its corporate capacity, possesses no original power over the Lord's 

Supper. 6, 9. 
„ described by Edward YI. 226. 
„ a company of new people. 233. 
„ the PriwUHve — <.«., " for five hundred years and mare after the ascension 

of Christ" 199. 
„ „ acknowledge by Edward YI. as his standard ; and so 

repudiated all that had been done by Augustine and hia 
successors. 199, 200. 
„ the laws by which it is to be governed. 226. 
„ „ but which it has itself transgressed. 289. 

„ the Univertal — admits diversity without destroying unity, or ** the com- 
munion of saints." 202, 227. 
„ the Anglo-Saxon — meant to be self-relying, or independent of Rome, and 

how prevented, xiz. 
„ „ additional proof by Bishop Burnet 279. 

„ <* the Church of Malignantt "—erected by the Old Sophister. 183, 185. 
„ „ „ or those malignant spirits which were 

driven out by the Exorcist 85. 
„ NoMconformitt Churches — when first denounced. 139, 149, 165, 180, 251. 
„ „ ministers, deprived. 262. 

„ ,1 contrast between them and the priests, who in a.d. 950 

were liable to the sanction of a penal law. 263. 
„ the Scotch Episcopal — repudiated. 67, 145. 

„ ** the Church of God, the despisers of," mentioned by the apostle Paul 
(1 Cor. xi. 22 and 27), " and their being guilty of the body and blood 
of the Lord." 237, 239. 
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Change (the) of the bread and wine : how effected. No. 4 in Elfric's laws, 

page 84. 
„ „ „ denied. 240. 

„ „ „ the pagan belief of a change in bread 

and wine. 243. 
Compendium of religion, in the one law of love to God and man. Thii the only 

and complete law for the Church. 287. 
C(mcomitancet doctrine of; or the bread and wine given in the bread only. 151* 
Convocationf acts of. 

„ at the time of Henry lY. 187 
„ „ Henry VIII. 191. 

„ (see Synods.) 
** Contempt rf the right law of Ood *' — what, and the penalty for. 104. 
Comtantine, and a ladder to heaven. 329. 
Cor^fetsion, one to another. 65. 
„ the general. 214. 
„ to the priest 167. 
'* to the minister. 210. 
'* why and how discouraged. 211. 
Coi\fettort and confossors. 154. 
Cot^festional (the), or ecclesiastical cesspooL 167. 
„ its place in the church. 167. 

„ the guilty wife, or the guilty husband, at. 168. 

„ and Christian buriaL 167. 

Consecration of a church by laying up relics, or the Eucharist 67. 

,f of water for baptism, and consecration of bread for the Eucharist, 

originally at the same time, 812. 
Consecrated and unconsecrated wine. 136, 151. 
Communion, to be given to the sick. 40, 151. 

„ if deprived by one bishop, not to be given by another. 45. 

„ the original designation of the Lord's Supper. 31, 26. 

„ " partakers of," and " psrtakers of the Lord's body." 236-9. 

„ frequenters of, stood higher in rank than non- communists. 27, 33. 

„ the number required to be present 99. 

„ not to receive it according to the rites of the Church of England, 

exposes Episcopalians to a suit in the Ecclesiastical Courts. 246. 
„ (the) Book, and nonconformists. 251. 

Cuthbertf Archbishop of Canterbury, the great corrupter of the Eucharist 50. 
CuptJhe Sacramental, not to be touched by laymen. 99. 

Cycles, in the moral as well as the physical creation ; or the law of eoclesiastioal 
rotation. 286. 

D. 

Daily observance of the Lord's Supper at the principal meal, or the household 

character of the iustitution by Christ, and the celebration by 
the early Christians. 2-10. 
„ „ who might take *' the Mystery *' every day. 101 — the substi- 

tute for this. 151. 

Dark Ages, the. See Age. 
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Death of Christf the design of, identical with the design of his life ; syrnpathy 

with hoth, the means of our henefit 63. 
„ ,, misconception of the death of Christ, the groundwork of Eucha- 

ristic errors and practices. 64. 
** Death, (the sin unto"), and "the sin not unto death;" observations upon 

IJohnv. 16. 827. 
Dead, " rest for the souls of." 62. 

„ " the souls of the dead miserably defrauded." 67. 

,, masses for the souls of the dead : the opinion nor practice, not harmless. 66. 
„ judgment pronounced upon both, by statute of Edward VI. 65, 
„ injury they proTod to the state, in three principal institutions which 
sprung out of the opinion. 67. 
Die, " not fearing to die /or the Catholic faith." 66. 
f, not fearing to die for the " Regality," in opposition to the Bishop of 
Rome 337. 
Dioclesian, persecution under him in Britain, in the fourth century. 14. 

„ „ compared with that which occurred in the fifteenth 

century. 231. 
'* Divine Service," meaning of the phrase; i.e., prayers, &c., offered on behalf 

of those who had made grants of land to the eharch. 
See Land. 
Dinorth, (See Abbot) 

Drunk, if the priest so drunk as to be unable to baptise a child, the punish- 
ment 310. 
Drunken priests and bouts. 141. 

„ frolics, and violence in the churches at the Lord's Supper. 161, 164. 
Dynasties, in England ; laws grouped according to them, in relation to the 
Eucharist 
„ the Roman, 24. 
„ the Angh* Saxon, 22-111. 
„ the DtmeSf Canute. 112. 
„ the JVbrmaa. 118-126. 
„ Saxons restored and Plantaganets. 181. 
, , House of Lancaster. 171. 
„ House of Tudor, 

Henry VIIL 190. 
Edward VI. 196. 
Mary. 229. 
Elizabeth. 232. 
„ the Stuarts, 

James I. 248. 
The Commonwealth, 266. 
The Restoration. Charles II. 260 
The Revolution. 268. 
„ the House of Brunswick. 273. 

E. 
Easter, the time of keeping, fixed. 41. 
„ Communion to be taken l\ien. 4e\, 
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EatteTf Eucharist and Confession. 167. 

»r M »> if not both performed then, the penalty of non- 

observance. 167 — ^9. 
,, imitation of Pagan notions and customs. 345. 

„ to be observed with equal devotion as the Lord's- day. 46. ' 

,1 state of public morals, ia connection with the feast of Easter and other 
feasts. 164 
** Eating the flesh and drinking the blood of Christ," the meaning of the woids 
uttered by Christ ; and the meaning put upon them by the church. 52, and 
Note D, p. 333. 
Ecbriht, Archbishop of York, canons of. 36. 
Edward the Confessor's dream. 116. 
Edward VI., his statute relating to the Altar. 196. 
„ his two Books of Common Prayer. 203. 

„ his short catechism. 224. 

,. his articles of faith, placed in parallel coltimns with those of 

Elizabeth. 232. 
„ his reign — to become the rallying point of effort. 281,299. 

Ecclesiastical potoer, (the) when it exhausted its own resources, to draw or drive 

men up to the altar. 173. 
ti », the help it sought and obtained from the civil power. 175. 

M „ sets up a claim to '* imperial command." 17. 

If u instance in which this claim was exercised in England. 17£. 

Elfric, Archbishop of Canterbury. 80. 

„ the first who taught that the bread was changed, 84. 
„ the errors he taught, the result of the then past, as also the germ of the 
then future errors of the church upon transubstantiation. 85-9. 
Elizabeth, her articles relating to the Lord's Supper. 232. 
** Empire, the rights of a celestial," claimed by the key-keepers. 18. 
Episcopate, the — English bishops meet and confer with Augustine, xvii. 

„ „ „ refuse to submit to the Bishop of Rome, xviii. 

„ „ ,, meet at Hatfield, and submit, xx. 

„ „ „ „ their order, or rank ; teachers being 

next as an order, xx. 
„ „ „ described as having the superintendence of 

spiritual affairs. Use made of this word six 
hundred years afterwards. 305. 
„ „ „ had no "jurisdiction," until after the intro- 

duction of the Roman or civil law. xviii. 
„ „ „ '* judicial decrees," or Roman model. 327. 

succinct account of the 

evils arising from such 

power. 327. 

proof from Scripture that 

such power is fraught 

with imminent peril. 329. 

„ „ „ „ „ illustration of thefact. 329. 

„ the twelve bishops who met Cuthbert, and were said to be ** masters 
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Epiteopaie, Hedde, the third Bishop of Winchester, advises the fint sacramental 
test. 26. 
„ Elfric, Archhishop of Cantcrhury— several of the same name. 

Note in 81. 
% „ Bishop and Presbyter— Mass Priest or Elder — ^interchangeable 
terms. 85. 
„ Bishops— council of held at Oxford, " for the recovery of the exercise 

of the Catholic religion.'' 1 03. 
„ Bishops — scuffle between two Archbishops at a council. 181- 
„ Episcopal synods, held yearly. 188 — and half-yearly. 284. 
„ Bishops complain to the King as to the arrest of priests. 168 — aa to 

heretics. 179. 
„ „ palm off a gross delusion as to John of Beverley. 187. 

„ „ advise the Six Articles' Act of Henry VIII. 191. 

„ „ appeal to the episcopal peers of the realm. 284. 

„ „ how they came to be ranked as Barons. 306. 

„ „ their ancient rights as Barons. 307. 

„ „ their efforts at three periods. 286. 

BpUeepol (the early) church, not lost its independent rights. 279, 280. 
" ErroTf" an, in offices, fatal to bodies and souls. 135. 
„ in ordination, fatal to orders. 160. 

„ ** the ignorance of priests plunges the people into error." 79. 

Eueharittf the, or thanksgiviug for food at the principal meal. 2. 
„ the daily observance. 10. 

„ said to be " whole of religion" — the error of this proved. 10. 

„ in private houses interdicted. 7, 38, 75. 

„ „ „ except in cases of necessity. 85. 

to be given to the sick, lest they die without it 41. 
„ to be taken thrice in a year. 41, 167. 

„ to be given to uewly-baptised children. 46. 

„ to be received according to the judgment of the priests. 65. 

„ to be laid up with other relics at the consecration of a church. 67* 

„ not to be sopt. 132. 

„ not to be consearated in any chalice not made of gold or 

silver, 133, 135. 
„ to be reserved in a decent pyx. 136. 

„ the three models, expressive of the character of the Episcopate at 

three different perioda 286. 
„ " let to farm and set to sale." 141-3. 

„ to be kept in a tabernacle. 148. 

„ the alteration of the word, ** Eucharist,'* and the substitution 

of the words, Sacrament, Mass, Holy Communion and 
Sacrifice. 150. 
„ the last use of the word by canon law was when it had entirely 

failed to induce men to observe the customs of the church. 1 67. 
„ the thanksgriving tribute of a portion of the principal food. 344. 

ExoreUt, an officer in the church. 85. 
Exorcism, or expulsion of devils at the altar, 113. 
9, form of expulsion at baptism. 318. 
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Exorcitm interdicted, except with the consent of the bishop. 318. 

<* Sxhalatunu from the infernal pit *' — what, or who. 149. 

'* Exercise of ReUgien,** comprehensive use of the canon upon this subject, Mid 

how the ^neric term is restricted. 108. 
Exeomwnmieatiom — mass suspended during the reading of the serrioe— aiiA 

why. 156. 

F. 

*' Father," prayer to be addressed only to him. 58i» 
Faithf credence substituted for vital faith. 54. 
„ " the body of God eaten with Faith.** 84. 
M "the body of Christ taken and eaten in the Supper," by <*the mean of 

faith." 241, 245. 
„ tiie faithful do verily take it. 258. 

„ the Catholic Apostolic 66, Not fearing to die for it. 66, and Note G» 
page 837. 
Familiet, the character of, imparts the character to the church. 5, 10. 

„ " rights of," at Easter. 8. 
Fash, custom of, and abstinence. 87. 
„ number of, reduced. 207. 

„ fasting, the Sacrament to be received fasting. 137. 
Ferial Days, or days set apart for private prayer in a church, rather than in any 

other place ; custom among the Anglo-Saxons, Mahommedaas, 
and is being revived in the present day. 110. 
Fingers (the), of priests, their washings, to be given to the sick. 139, 141. 
Fire, ordeal by. 78. 
„ bread (stale) to be burnt in a clean fire. 95. 
„ old corporals to be burnt 138. 
Fillets, put on the head of children at baptism. 318. 
Form of words at giving the elements used by the papal and Protestant church 

of. 215. See also Words. 
Freedom given to slaves at the altar. 31. 

„ contrasted with republican slavery. 31. 
„ from taxes granted the church. 30. 
Force, in religion. 104, 119. 
" Friar John,'* [Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury], or <*roarbg John ;" hia 

remarkable laws. 141. 
Friburgh, or the bishop's family. 807. 

G. 

Goods, confiscation of, for not baptising a chUd. 310. 

„ „ of heretics. i86. 

Oraee conveyed by the Sacramsnt, but on one condition — 152; and by an 

ineffable law. 152. 
GodUness. 226. 
Good Works, 226. 

Government of God; Christianity not a miniature exhibition o( however so 
regarded by many. 93. 

B 
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Ocvenmmt of Christ 252. 

„ of Ood by ChrUt, upon what it depends. 832. 

1^ of the chuich; reaion why God has changed the order of its 

goyemment. 382. 
Qraee bounding back. 158. 

H. 

" Heaven, the whole court of/' present at the consecration. 18, 157. 
Heresy, when first the ciril power, detennined that it would entertain theolc^eal 
opinions, or what was, or was not, heresy. 66. See also Penal Lawa. 
„ the Pelagian ; how suppressed in the fourth century, xr. 
„ the Arian ; how suppressed in the fifth century, xr. 
Henry VJII, and his law defining transubstantiation. 190, 196. 
Hereiice, first statute against them. 175. 

„ Lollards, the. 180, 186. 
Hocus pocus, origin of the phrase. 1 98. 
HospiialUy, and the celebration of the memorial of Christ, 4. 
Housel, the old Saxon word for the household thanksgiving, or obserrance of the 

Lord's Supper, as a part of domestic religion. 7. 
Household, obserrance of the Lord's Supper, 

„ original necessity for such obserrance. 2. 
19 tenacity with which the people clung to such obserrance. 4. 
„ adyantage of it. 5. 
„ proofs of the custom, taken firom — 
„ the practice of Apostles. 6. 

„ the early church. 7. 

,9 the Saxon word, HouseL 7. 

„ the English canon of 740. 7. 

„ the statute of Henry VIII. 8. 

„ the two Books of Prayer of Edward VL 9. 

„ use of the term, as descriptive of the church. 298. 
Householders, the church borrowed from them, and not they derived from the 

church. 9. 
„ when and how they were finally excluded concurrent power in the 

government of the church. 77-8, and Note H. 



I and J. 

Ime, West Saxon King- 
first sacramental test imposed by him. 26. 
I, „ „ its operation. 27. 

H » n linked the alUr with the land. 27, and Appendix, p. 829. 

»i It If established tribute to the pope. 28. 

turns saint, and dies at Rome. 29. 
• Indignation of God," against unworthy partakers of the Lord's Supper. 201, 
Inmeeney, the top of. 228. 
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Judat not present at the Lord's Sapper. 132, 201. 
Inspiration and ability. 186. See also " Intention." 

Iniroit, discountenanced by Edward VI. 220, 276. See also Music. • 

Intention, doctrine of; or, the state of the priest's mind when performing difine 
offices, 
„ comlhencement of the doctrine. 114. 
„ enlarged by the claim to inspiration. 136. 
„ associated with its converse, or ** reluctancy of mind," and the effect 

of such reluctancy in masses for the dead. 152. 
„ effect of, at the moment of pronouncing the last syllable at the conse- 
cration of the Eucharist 139. 
„ „ in ordination of priests. 160. 

„ „ upon the whole credit of religion. 161. 

„ „ at baptism. 322. 



K. 



" Key Keepers, the, of eternal life and death." 19. 
" King qf Glory,** carried under cover of bread. 18, 149. 
„ „ treason against 192. 



L. 



Law forms, as well as indicates, the character of a people. 27* 

„ reason, the life of, contravened by the sacramental laws of Charles II. 268. 
„ Roman law, introduced by Augustine, and adopted by Ethelbert 23, and 

Note B, 826. 
„ „ „ pleaded. 181. 

,. the one law of Christ sufficient for all the purposes of the Church. 288. 
„ „ „ why set aside by the Church. 289. 

Laity constitute the church. 282. 
„ their rights in the ancient Episcopal church, and the first direct inroad 

made upon them. 38. 
„ appointed and examined their priests. 39. 
„ taught in the church. 89. 
„ attended synods, and took concurrent part in the government of the 

church. 46, 
„ how and when deprived — 77-80. Why they ought to recover their 

rights. 282. 
„ took part in the celebration' of the Lord's Supper. 214. 
Land, when and how first linked in with the altar. 27, and Note C. Influence 

and effect of this. 329-333. 
La^frane (121) orders a monk to be publicly whipped at Canterbury. 122. 
Lancaster, House of, the first to bum heretics. 179. 
Lenten Vail torn down by the people — and why. 69. 
Liberty, the, " left by authority of God's word to the church." 207. 
Light qfLi/e, our perception and enjoyment of. 296. 
Light, a, to be brought by the people to the church on Saturday. 101. 
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Light, one, always to be baming in the cburcb. 95. Reason for. 15. 

„ two, to be used. 157. 
JJffU and LoMthom to be carried before the priest by the deacon, on bis way 

with the Eucharist to the sick and dying. 186, 157. 
Liturgical Books, the priest free to use such as were provided. 96. 
„ „ divers sorts of Common Prayer. 204. 

„ „ Liturgies of Edward YI., quoted in pages ISS-i, 276, 280-2.6, 

298, 801. 
L{fe, the Christian, how principally preserved. 288. 

„ '* no life in you ;" instance of perverted meaning. 52, and Note D. 
LoUardi, recapitulation of their acts. 180. 
„ front of their offence. 184. 
„ the taking of 186. 
Lord*s Supper, a household observance. 6-12. See Housel, Household ; also, 

Eucharist, Communion, Sacrifice, Sacrament, Host, Mass, 
Viaticum. 
Lord*9^aff, placed upon an equality with Easter week. 46. 
M how to be kept after <* the Holy Service." 101. 



M. 

Marriage, a sacrament ; first sign of. 45. 

„ second marriages, penalty of death for contracting. 129. 
Mass, whether one mass is as effectual for one thousand men as one thousand 

masses. 152. 
Mary*t reign. 229. 
Mercia, kingdom of, submits to the Pope. 52. 

„ laws made in, as to relics. 67. 
Medieimee, the seven, for the body and souL 150-2. 
Memorial rf Christ, or the Lord's Supper, a simple '* remembrance " of him. 8. 

„ „ must correspond with the dengn of Christ 293. 

'* Mind (the), of Christ ;" its power over human minds by itself, without any 

conducting agent, as wine, &c. 5. 
Mode of Baptism. See Baptism, 
Mouse, not to eat the reserved bread. 7, 84. 
Monasteries, 56. 
Monarchy and Christianity, first intermixture of, under Alfred. 70. 

•, „ second avowal oi. 76. 

Music, a special object with the church of Rome in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, and sought to be revived in the nineteenth century. 277.* Seo 
also Introit 



* In addition to what is stated in the text, it may be here observed that the 
" monastic psalmody," commended by Cuthbert was " to be everywhere followed, 
and nothing was to be read or sung which is not allowed by common use, but 
only what is derived from the authority of Holy Scripture, and what the custom 
o/tbf Ronuui church permita."— /ofcnaon*! EeeUsiastical Laws, a.d. 747 (the 15th). 
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Musty bread. 84. To be baroed. 95. 
My iter Iff first use of the word. 19, 44. 

„ Oreeks and Romans held the opinion. 1 6, 45. 
», '* the invisible mystery of dedication," 147. 
Mysteriet, created and explained by Rome. 50. 
„ of pagans. 69. 
„ how Christ operates in them. 152. 
Mystery and Saerametit, not the same. 123. 

N. 

" New people,** described by Edward YI., in his articles upon the Lord's 

Supper. 238. 
Nice, Coimcil of. 48. 

Noncommunicantt denied Christian burial. 59, 168, 172. 
Northumbrian Christianity introduced. 84. 

„ priests of^ laws made by them. 86. 

0. 

OathSf and Sacrament upon them. 26. 

„ pagan and Roman, and forfeiture. 107. 
Oblation, the. 98. 

Qfferingi of bread for the Lord's Supper, given by householders. 9, 64. 
(HI, hallowed, for baptism. 812. 

„ phial of, given by the Virgin Mary, and poured on the head of Henry lY. 178* 
Oput Operatum, contrast between the Articles of Edward YL and Elizabeth on 

this point. 284. 
Ordeal tmd Housel. 78. 
Orders in the church, the. 7, 85, 90. 
Ordination, orders of, the Scotch Episcopalians rejected. 67. 

,f of the Boman church, acknowledged by the Protestant Episcopal 

church. 265. 
„ by schismatics. 165, 251. 

„ how that of the church of Rome is itself hazarded by the doctrine of 

Intention. 160. 
Otho, his timid denunciation against those whom he designated *' Farmers of the 

Altar." 148. 
Othobon provides an effectual remedy. 143. 

„ his dogma about the invisible mystery of dedication, and its effects upon 
the ** Table." 147. 

P. 

Pagan (Model), compromise with, by the Church of Rome. 1 4, and Note J, p. 824. 
„ notions. 15. 
„ rites, conformity as to, 
,t tt " the real presence." 15. 
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Pagan ritci, confonnity to, a»— " the mystery." 44, 69, 124. 
„ „ *' the quickening power." 51. 

„ „ the time of celebrating. 
„ „ the duty of abstinence. 87, 42. 

., „ the Deifying " the effect of God," as bread and wine. 243. 
„ ., assimilation to, in respect of— 

Processions. 51. 

'* Eye-witnesses of the mysteries." 69. 
Burial rites. 96. 
Salt 97. 

Burning the remains of the bread. 97. 
„ law, as to an action and oath, and forfeiture of money ** sacramento." 107. 
„ „ refusal to bury certain persons. 168. 
„ morality, compared with that of Rome. 174. 
<* Partakers qf the Body aad Blood of the Lord," 236-9. 
PoatltfiM, his labours in Northumbria. 84. 

People, their consent required, previous to any change in the customs of the early 
English church, xvii. 
„ their concurrence not given or sought, when the clergy first submitted to 

the Pope. xxL 
„ met in church councils. 80. 
„ first direct inroad made upon their rights. 88. 
„ how and when they lost their rights. 77. 
„ offered the bread for the Eucharistio solemnity in the church — and 

why. 9, 64. 
„ took part in the celebration of the Lord's Supper, by offering the general 
confession — form of directions for this act, in the time of Edward VI. 
and the present time. 214. 
„ betokened by the water mingled with the wine. 98, and last clause of I- 
„ received the vnconsecrated wine. 186,151. 

„ not to grind the Sacrament with their teeth — and the reason for. 151. 
Penal Laws, relating to Sacraments — 

„ the first for not baptising Infants. 810. 

„ Non-communicants first censured. 41. 

„ for not confessing at Easter. 167. 

„ for not believing in the real presence. 180-91. 

,. under Alfred. 70. 

„ „ Ethelred. 104. 

„ „ William the Conqueror. 119. 

„ „ Richard II. 175. 

„ „ Henry IV. 180. 

„ „ Henry V. 186. 

„ „ Henry VIII. 190. 

„ ,. Edward VI. 198. 

„ „ Mary. 280. 

„ „ Elizabeth. 246. 

„ „ Charles II. 260. 

Penance " sinks souls deeper in the abyss of damnation." 154. 
Peterborough, Abbot of, buys a dti^d saxnliot £S(yQ. 108. 
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Peierborough, made " the shire of Christ/* 881. 

Peter Pence, a trihute paid to Rome — its first establishment, and after effects. 28. 

Plantaganets. 131. 

Plough^landy and the Communion. 26. 

„ number of acres. 26. 
Philosophy, the, of the Altar. 5. 

„ mythological — its duration and influence. 297. 

„ scriptural — its duration and extent 298. 

„ recessional — its present aspect. 298. 

Pope, the, or Bishop of Rome. 
„ Gregory sends Augustine to England. 22. 
,) „ his letter of compromise with pagans. 825. 

») „ his idea of abstinence borrowed from pag^an Romans. 44. 

„ FiiaUan sends presents lo the King of Northombria. 85. 
» „ introduced fasts and confesaions, preparatory to the Lord's 

Supper. 87. 
„ Adrian, to whom the ciTil power submits. 60, ZZ5, 
„ Julius declares Judas not present at the Lord's Supper. 182. 
„ authority of, rejected by the British churches. ZTiiL 
„ „ submitted to by the clergy. xxL 

„ „ submitted to by the ciyil power. 48, 62. 

„ „ rejected as authority, but canon law retained. 198. 

Poynetf Bishop of Winchester, prepares the short catechism of Edward Y I. 286. 
Presbyter and Bishop, the same. 85. 
Praying for the dead. 54-5. 

„ „ continued till Edward VI.'s time. 212. 

„ „ silently dropped. 212. 

„ in a church, privately, on fixed occasions — and why. 109. 
*' Pray for the King," men left by law to do so of their own accord. 80. 
Prayer, or the act of teaching ourselves, 801. 

„ (a) to be said by a child before learning its lesson at schooL 288. 
Pre-eminence of the host, 184. 

„ „ injury arising from undue exaltation of the Lord's 

Supper. Note in page 184. 
Presence, the real, believed in by pagans. 16. 

„ „ renounced by Edward VL 225. 

„ „ virtually re-affirmed by Elizabeth. 241. 

Preparation for receiving the Holy Mystery. 100. 
Primitive Church, the period within which it is fixed by law. 199. 
„ „ appealed to by Edward YI. 225. 

„ „ originally independent 279. 

Processions required to be formed on certain occasions. 51. 

„ assimilated to those called Pompa among pagan Romans. 51. 

„ revived in some churches in the present day. 51. 
Priest and Bishop, interchangeable terms. 85. 
„ to have his wits — ^if a child, to be baptiied ; or a man, houseled. 89. 
„ not to celebrate without book. 95. 

„ NOR ALOME. 98. 

„ to bake the Eucharistic bread himself. 98. 
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Prieit Mid to propitiate the Lord. 118. 

„ not to live with women. 127. 

«, nor be married. 128. 

„ not to celebrate twice a-day. 185. 

,, the priest intpired at the Altar. 186. 

n to have a clean box for the Eucharist. 189. 

„ not to kiss the host 141. 

„ made a bargain for the profits of the Altar. 143. 

,, the prayer of the priest makes the bread and cup a solemn obUtion. 146. 

,y to have his surplice, lantern, and bell when carrying the Eucharist to the 

sick. 148. 

„ only to use the sacrifice. 88. 

„ examined and appointed by the people. 89. 

ft not to celebrate in private houses. 88. 

H to give the viaticum. 40, 95. 

„ to keep the bread and wine. 48, 148. 

„ always to keep themselves prepared for the Holy Communion. 51. 

y, not to celebrate the mass with naked legs. 63. 

„ judgment of, to gfuide receiving the Eucharist. ^5, 

t, to hallow the ordeal by fire. 78. 

„ fined twenty shillings if celebrated mass in an unhallowed house. 75, 85. 

„ not to be trusted alone with the rights of the people or interests of religion. 7 9. 

„ description of their moral habits. 94. 

•y might be clipped against their will. 185. 

,t their neglect to change the bread. 150-2. 

„ to give the Sacraments to those in a frenxy. 152* 

,t not to make office nauseous. 157. 

„ not to be arrested. 168. 

„ the place in the church where he was to hear confessions. 167. 

„ insults offered them in the streets. 198. 

Q. 

Qualificatiotu for partaking of the Housel, or Sacrament : the two standards. 95. 

R. 

<' Real Preeence " (the) believed in by pagans. 15. 

„ renounced by Edward VI. 240. 

„ why such renunciation was discontinued by Elizabeth. 241. 

Reformation (the). 196 to 229, and 282 to 247. 
„ denounced by statute. 299 

„ must by statute be acknowledged. 299. 

ReUcs. 51,67,112. 

" Remembrance " (the) of Christ : how this characteristic of the Lord's Supper 

was lost ; and why. 12, 18. 
„ the one point upon which the whole institution of the Supper 

now turns. 298 and xi. 
tteepontibility (individual) : Canute's law of. 114. 

„ „ ita beating \x^qu the whole of religion. 79. 
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Rnerved bread (the). 84, 135. (See also bread and Eacbariat) 
Rights of the people — first direct inroad made upon them. 88. 

„ ,, how lost. 77. 

Roman law — ^by whom introduced. 23. 
„ quoted as to taxatioUi 24. 

„ „ as to sacrilege. 181. 

,, ,, as to satisfaction. 106. 

,t t, as to " communion." 237. 

ft ,, as to " species." 342. 

Romaiu (the ancient Christian) built the church in which Augustine first 

preached. 22. 
** Resurrection, the sign of." 224. 
Retrogression, under Mary. 229. 

„ under the Stuarts. 248. 

s. 

Sabbath, how observed after " the holy service." 101. 
Sacraments, the seven ; or medicines for the body and soul of man. 150. 
„ the two. 233. 

„ the conflicts respecting them. 289. 

„ the injury they have proved. 290. 

Sacrifice, the first use of this word in relation to the Lord's Supper; and ita 
infiuence. 12. 
„ *' the salutary ;" to whom denied. 125. 
„ offered at the time of the Eucharist 146. 
„ of a Sacrament. 150. 
„ the best Christian men can offer. 205, 
Salt used at mass. 97. 
Salvation, ** the very true and perfect by the death of JesuB Christ," withheld 

from men for 800 years. 55. 
Saturday, a preparation for the Sabbath. 101. 
Saxon monarchs ensnared by Rome. 36* 
„ „ copied from each other. 70. 
„ (See also dynasties — the Saxon.) 
Schismatic ordinations repudiated. 139, 251. 
Scotland, the King of, refuses to receive a Legate from Rome. 145. 
„ the Episcopal Church in. 147. 

„ none of the "Scottish extract" to administer the Eucharist in 
England. 67, 145. 
Scripture, authority of : in suppressing error, xv. 
„ „ in exciting devotion. 205. 

,1 ft in extending **the liberty left to the Church of 

Christ" 207. 
„ „ in the use of psalmody. (See the note under Muaio 

in this index.) 
Secret (the) of the mass. 128. 
Self-reliance: inducing self-respect and personal improvement; the baais of 

Christianity. 79. 
Service of Christ (the) taught by Augustine to be free. 31. 
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Service </ Christ (the), how and when fint made compnlsorj. I<H. 
SimpUdty (the) : that is in Christ Jesus. 294. 

„ such as was used by the apostles. 801. 
Moves had their freedom given at the altar. SI. 

,f inducement this offered to regard priests as their friends. 32. 

,f the interest of slaves a prime object with the Anglo-Saxon Church. 33. 
Simship of Christ. 43. 
Souls, Ttat of . 52-8-6. 

„ to sing for, interdicted. 55, 

„ pagans accustomed to the same thing. 55. 
Spiritual signification of the Sacraments. 50, 242. 
Stigand. 118, 121. 

Submission of the civil power to the bishop of Rome. 61. 
Swords, the two ; or the connecting link between theological error and secular 
persecution. 120. 

„ enunciation of the principle. 119. 

„ employment of the principle. 175. 
Synods I who attended them. 45. 

„ the six, or general councils ; when their authority first established in 
England. 66. 

„ the four books of, equal to the four books of Christ 88. 

„ Episcopal. 188. 

t, „ revival of ; a duty and an advantage. 283. 

T. 

Table of the Lord (the) : how the Church of Rome converted it into a means of 

gaining dominion. 13. 
Takemacle for the Eucharist 148. 
Taverns more flrequented than churches. 164. 

Teachers : a distinct order of, in the church at the time of Augustine, xvii. 
„ also at the time of Theodore, xx. 
, virtually extingpiished in the time of Ecbriht 39. 

„ unacknowledged by Elfiric. 90. 

„ order of, may be revived. 92. 
Teaching ourselves by prayer. 301. 
Tests : the first Sacramental test 26. 
„ the second, or municipal test 260. 
„ the dergy test 262. 
„ the parliamentary test. 266. 
Thane, honour o^ given to unmarried priests. 127. 

„ why given. 306. 
Theocracy (Christian) : attempt to establish one. 13. 

„ „ copied from the Jews and pagans. 14. 

„ „ method by which it was sought to be established. 17, 20. 

„ „ length of time during which the purpose was being 

brought about. 18. 
„ „ not possible to establish it unless the Christian Church 

possessed the land. 330. 
„ completad form of, under Henry YIII. 192. 
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Theocracy, why the Jewish theocracy wu set aside. 291, 832. 
Theodore : first submission of the English bishops to the pope. zx. 

„ introduced the pagan eostoms of feasts and abstinence. S7. 

Theodutf. 97. 

Time : no time runs against the church. 170. 
Tin not to be used as a chalice ; and why. 133. * 

Transubstantiation : first development 84. (No. 4.) 

defined by Henry VIII. 191. 
„ renounced by Edward VI. 240. 

„ virtually retained under Elizabeth. 242. 

,( retaliative law against those who believed it. 267. 

Treason against the Church. 192. 
Druth : " holding it in unrighteousness,'* or obstructing it in ourselves or 

others. 292. 
Tudor, House of: 

Henry VIII. 190, 194. 
„ Edward VI. 196. 

„ Mary. 229. 

„ Elizabeth. 232. 

U. 

Uniformity Acts, of Edward VI. 204. 

„ effects of their being repealed by Mary. 299. 

of Charles II. 262, 266, 271. 
Utagei of churches out of the kingdom. 202. 
Unconsecraled and consecrated hosts. 136. 
„ „ wine. 151. 

Unthrift, or dissolute men among pagans denied funeral rites. 168. 



V. 

yail, the Lenten, torn down by the people. 69. 

«* rary " not from the Catholic faith: declared by Henry VIII. 193. 

Viaticum : given to the dying. 40. 

„ assimilation to pagan rites. 40. 
„ conflicts respecting. 139. 
Fitalian, Pope. 35. 
Verulam, martyrdom of St Alban at xiv. 

„ public disputation at, respecting the Pelagian heresy, zv. 

w. 

Washings of the priests fingers given to the dck. 139. 
Water mixed with the wine. 43, 95, 122, 134. 

with which to rinse the cup. 141. 

used in baptism, hallowed. 312. 
„ the laws (penal) of, preceded those about the bread. 310. 



ft 



\ 
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Wicked men etting the Saemneiit. 246. 

Wicktife. 182. 

Wighard, a nrntiYe of EngUnd, tent to Rome to be oomecnted Archbialiop of 

Canterbury ; reaton why he was tent 85. 
fViktred, King of Kent, and freedom giren at the altar. 81. 
WiUiam the ckiqueror. 118. 
Weit Sojoms : their penal laws. 70. 
IHm, the viieonsecrated ; why given to the people. 151. 
Words of the canon : how to be pronounced. 186, 138. 
,t of conaeeration, and the effisct when the lait syllable was uttered. 159. 
,, the eflbct of them. 86. 
M „ in baptism. 158, 817, 319. 

,f remarkable difference in the words used in giring the element! to the 
communicant 215. 
Worihipf public and domestic 6. 
Wotmen, though learned, not to teach. 39. 
„ not to come near the altar. 95, 98. 

„ not to be subjected to such penance as should make her suspected of any 
secret crime against her husband, and vice versa, 168. 

z. 

Zunngle, how his difficulties about the real presence were overcome. 8. 
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Contents :— 1. — Going to the Sea — 2. The Ocean — 8. The Sea-Beach — 4. Clifis and 
Caves — 5. Sea- Weeds, Corallines, and Corals — 6. Shells and their Inmates — 7. Shrimps 
and their Relatives — 8. Marine Birds — 9. Fishes — Adventures of Fi^erman — 10. The 
Vivarium. 

By the same Author. 
Second Edition, with numerous lUustratious. Fcap. 8vo., Cloth Oilt Price 2a. 6d. 

Silvershell; or, the Adventures of an Oyster. 

*• Here is a treatise on an Oyster* Aill of science, relating to that animal i and all so pleasantly gtren that 
a child of seven years old may 6e expected to ftel attraction from the beginning of the book to the end of it* 
—Britufh Quarter Is/ Review. 
** siversliell has enterulned, amused, and instmcted ns greatly.** — Ckriltim WeeJdy Newt, 
'■ This book is written In a pleasing style, and in a healthy tone, by a man of extenslre reading, and 
varied Iniormation. It will be an acceptable book to youth; and persons of a msturer age, who have not 
lost the habit of thinking, will learn fTem Its pages much they desire toknow."— JEScIfcMe JSeview. 

Just Published. Demy 8to. 424 pp. Price 12s. 

Essays on the Progressive Deyelopment of the Divine Purpose in Creation, 
Providence, Redemption. By the Rev. edward geare, a.m. 

Just Published. Foolscap Svo., Cloth gilt. Price 2s. 6d. 
The Book of Jonah : illustrated by Discoveries at Nineveh. By the Rev. P. S 
DESPKEZ, B.D., Author of '* The Apocalypse Fulfilled in the Consummation of the 
Mosaic Economy, and the Coming of the Son of Man ;" " Babylon the Great neither 
Rome Pagan, nor Papal, but Jerusalem ;** " Has the Second Advent already taken 
place, or must we look for niHither ?" &c. 
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Just Published. Crown 8to., Cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

The Footprints of Jesus. (Second Series.) By the Rev. GEORGE ALBERT 
ROGERS, M.A., Incumbent of Regent Square Church ; Author of " Jacob's Well,*' 



•* Bethany," &c., &c. 

Jesus near Tyre. 
Jesus in Bethsaida. 
Jesus Transfigured. 
Jesus near Tabor. 
Jesus Paying Tribnte. 



CONTENTS : — 

Jesns iff a Village. 
Jesus Healing the Sema- 

ritan Leper. 
Jesus near Jericho. 
Jesus Acquitting the Guilty. 



Jesus Teaching to Pray. 
Jesus Raising the Widow's 

Son. 
Jesus in Bethany. 



Just Published. Second Edition. Crown Svo., Cloth. Price Is. 6d. 
The Footprints of Jesus. (First Series.) By the Rev. GEORGE ALBERT 
ROGERS, M.A. 

contents: — 



Jesus in Bethlehem. 
Jesus in Egypt 
Jesus in Nazareth. 
Jesus in Jordan. 



Jesus in the Wilderness. 
Jesus in Cana. 
Jesus in the Temple. 
Jesus at Jacob's Well. 



Jesus in Sychar. 
Jesus at Bethesda. 
Jesus in Capernaum. 
Jesus on the Sea. 



The above are also issued as complete Tracts, at One Penny each, — 40,000 of 
which have been circulated during the past twelvemonth. Upon direct application to 
JuDo& Glass, large numbers are supplied at a gpreat reduction. 

Post 8vo., pp. 804. Price 68. 

Memorials of a Wife. Dedicated by her Husband to their Children. (By 
PROFESSOR HOPPUS, LL.D., F.R.S.) With Photographic Portrait by Fenton. 

Just Published. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, gilt Price Is. 6d. 

The (fathered Flower: a Memoir of Miss Susanna bromiley (Daughter of 

the late Rev. John Bromiley, of East Bergholt, Suffolk), with Extracts from her Corre- 
spondence, Diary, and Unpublished Poems ; and a SERMON preached at Kingsland 
Congregational Church, on the occasion of her Death, by the Rev. T. W.'AVELING. 

Crown 8vo. 800 pp. Price 5s. 
Gethsemane; and other Poems. By the Rev. THOMAS GALLAND HORTON. 
This volume contains a large selection of Hebrew Odes, taken from the Old Testament, 
newly rendered into appropriate English Metre, and accompanied with copiooa Critical 
and Explanatory Notes. 

By the same Author. 

Third EniTroN. Cloth. Price 2t. 6d. 

The True Theory of a Church; or, the Right Principle of Christian Confederation 
Elicited and Developed. 

Just Published. Second Edition. With considerable additions, &c. 

MEMORIAL OF EMMA TATHAM, 

(Author of the " Dream of Pythagoras and other Poems ") containing many Original 

Pieces and Letters, her Early Life, an Account of her Last Hours, &c. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. Price 2s. 6d. 

Etchings and Pearls. By Mrs. J. COOKE WESTBROOK, of Redboume. 

Cloth, One Shilling. In Wrapper, Sixpence. 
Ufwards of Onb Thousand 

Emendations of the Text of the Greek Testament. For English Readers. 

Compiled from Tischendorf s Greek TesUment. By S. R. ASBURY, B.A. 

The present littie work is intended for the use of Sunday-school Teachers, and others, who 
are themselves unable to consult the original text of the New Testament It was com- 
menced by the Compiler for his own convenience, but believing that there are many, who 
from want of means, or from limited attainments, are unable to make use of the critical 
editions of the New Testament, but to whom a knowledge of the resulu of the recent 
diplomatic researches in connection therewith would be vduable, he at length determined to 
lay it before the public. 
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Just Publiihed. Crawii 8to., cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

An Analytioal Index to the Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 

Desired to facilitate the Study of the Historical Books of the New Tetament. By 
WILLIAM STROUD, M.D., Author of •* A New Greek Harmony of the Four Gospels;" 
<< A Treatise on the Physical Cause of the Death of Christ,*' &c. 

Works by the Rer. R. M. MACBRAIR, If .A., Minister of Barbican Chapel. 

Just Published. Fscp. 8to. Price 2s. 6d. 
The Ziiving Chnrch: s Familiar Exposition. 

Contents: — 1. Introductory— 2. Truth in the Church — 3. Love in the Chnrch^ 
4. Unanimity in the Church— -5. Diligence in the Church^-6. Zeal in the Chnrchv— 
7. Edification of the Church — 8. The Light of the Church—O. Power in the Church— 
10. Holiness in the Church. 

Demy 8vo., Prioe 4*. 6d. 

The Ooodness of Divine Providence Proved and Illnstrated. 

" A more thoroojib. rational, and iiutroctlTe treatlss on Prorldeoce does not, we beUere^ exist in ov 1sb> 

Demy 8ro., Price 28. 
Geology and Geologists ; o^i visions of Philosophers in the Nineteenth Century. 

Demy Svo., Price 6s. 

Sketches of a Missionary's Travels in Egypt^ Syria^ Western Afiric% Iec 

" The Tolume eontaliui an Inflnitj of aketdMS, drawn bgr a Tiforoos hand, • « » taH of Inlerest and 
inrormaUoo of an loTalaablc na,uat.'*'-^Timet. 



Small Svo., doth flush, Is., 
Peniel : Or, the Angel Wrestling, and Jacob Prerailing. By the Re?. J. DBNNISTON 
M.A. 

Just Published. Cloth flush. Price Is. 

A Brief Memoir of the Life and Character of Mr. Lnke White. (Ute of 

Bolton-upon-Deame), who with Elizabeth, his wife, were murdered in December, 1856. 
By the Rct. JOHN IIARROP. 

Just Published, in Wrapper 6d., Cloth flush Is. 

Inspiration^— What is it? Where is it? How ascertained, in Three 

Lectures, by the Rev. A. E. PEARCE, Author of '* Our Age and Our Country/' 
" The Voice in Rama," &c., &c 

Cloth flush, price Is. 6d. 

Anti-Theism : its Moral and Philosophical Blindness in a World of Realities. By 
P. C. H. Dedicated by permission to the Right Hon. the Eabl of Sbaftebburt. 

Fscap. Svo. Cloth. Price Is. 6d. 
Spenser's Knight of the Sod Cross. The best edition published of this remarkable 
evidence of Spenser's genius. Edited, with Notes, Preface, and Modem Phaseology. 
By the Rev. W. HORTON. 

94 pp. Cloth flush. Price Is. 

The End of the World. A Reply to the Rev. Dr. Cumming's '* Prophetic ChroDO- 
logy." Together with a Non-Sectarian interpretation of the Sixth Vial. By the 
Rev. J. Walker. Second Edition, enlarged. 

Just Published, in Stiff Wrapper, price 6d. Cloth, Is. 

Sorrow in the Hamlet. A Clergyman's Memorial of Four of his Youthful Parishionen, 
who died in one Year. By the Rev. Dr. Bsiqhton, late of Timsbury, Hants. 

Svo. Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

Beminiscences of Manningtree ; with some reference to the Past historr of the 

Town and Neighbourhood. With numerous Illustrations. 

Fcap. 4to. Price IDs. 6d. Frontispiece in Colours ; Borders round Pages 

Flowers of Friendship. Original and Selected Poems exdudvely on the sabJeet 
2L9?"*^**" Friendship, from its Springtide to its Consummation. By the Kew J 
FREDERIC THORPE, Theological Associate of King's College, Londii, and cLi' 
Iain to the Maidstone Union. *^ 
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Cloth, Gilt. Price 4s. 6d. Dedicated to TouriiU. 
My Pocket Lyre. The accompanimeut of a TraYeller's Evenings on the Continent ; and 
the ROCK ot NICE. With copioos Historical and Topographical Notes. By the Rev. 
W. H. TOMLINSON. 

Feap. 8vo. Cloth Boards. Price Is. 6d. 

A Brand Plucked from the Barning : or, My Life. By THOMAS SMITH, 

late of Leominster. 

In Cloth Oilt, with Eight Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 
Young England's Illustrated Library : or Pictures and Books for Childhood and Youth. 

Angostm and Wenonda : or. Overcome Evil with Oood. 



VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 

For the use of Colleges, Schools, and for Private Tuition. 

64 pp. Cloth flush. Price Is., 

The Etymology of Local Names, with a short introduction to the Relationship of 
Languges. By R. Morris, of Battersea Training College. 

Second and Cheaper Edition. Cloth, Fcp. Svo. Price 8s. 66, To Teachers free, for Ss. 

in Stamps. 

Historise SententiSB : Or, the Contemporary Sovereigns of Europe placed at one view, 
at a given date, all overEurope, and generally in Asia and Africa, from the subversion of 
the Empire of Rome to the Reformation, wi& a Biographical Notice of each Potentate, 
facilitating greatly the acquirement of Contemporaneous and Universal History. 

8vo., Cloth limp. Is. 6d. Second Edition in the Pre**. 
The Educator's Instruments J ^^» Hints on Method, School Government, &c. By 
G. C. DREW, Matter qf the Model Training School, Homer ton College. Especially adap- 
ted to Pupil Teachers ; and an invaluable aid for all engaged in the tuition of youth. 

Strongly bound in Cloth. Price 9d. 
To Schoolmasters by Publishers or Authors, at 6s. Dozen. A Specimen Copy for 7 Stamps. 

The Text Book of English Grammar. By Messrs. blezard & Thompson. 

With Copious Appendix of Greek and Latin Roots. 

84 pp., strongly bound in Cloth, Price Is., 
To Schoolmasters, &c., 8s. per Dozen ; or Specimen Copy for Nine Stamps. 

A Catechism of English Grammar, o»» »"» entire New and improved Principle. By 
T. MOODY, Principal of Charlton Adam Academy, near Somerton. 



m THE PRESS, AND WILL BE READY IN JANUARY. 

Handsomely produced in Post 8yo. 

Poems. By EDWARD CHARLES MOORIDOE, youngest son of the late "Old 

Humphrey." 

Fscp. 8to. 
Decision and Consistency • exemplified and honoured in the HiBtory of Daniel and 

his Three Friends. By THOMAS COLEMAN. 



TBAGTS AND PAMPHLETS. 

*fi« Packets of not less than Is. in value sent poet free on receipt of stamps. 

The Leviathan ; or, the Works of Man and the W^s of God. A Dis- 
course delivered at Kingsland Congregational Church. By the Rev. Thomas Avelimo. 
24pp. 6d. 

England's Faults and India's Claims. A Discourse delivered at 
Kingsland on the occasion of a Collection for the Sufferers in India. By the Rev. 
Thomas Avblino. 16pp., 4d. 
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The Young Man's Best Capital. A Lecture. By the Her. 
W. Leask, D.D., Ware, Herts. 16pp., 8d. 

Little Fanny. By the Rev. James Lucas, Sidmouth, Devon. 
Illustrated. 36pp., 2d. Fifth Thousand. 

Hymns for the Sunday School. A new Selection of 216 Hymnsi 
carefully arrange for ready reference. 172 pp., strong Roan. Price 6d. 

Hymns selected for Use at Open-Air Meetings and Special Services 
for the Working Classes, Prayer Meetings, &c By the Rev. J. Metcalfe White, 
B.A., Tisbury, Wilts. Id. ; or, direct from the Publishers, 6s. per 100, carriage free. 

*»* This little book contains a short selection of Hymns suited for the above purpotes, 
and it is believed will be found invaluable where an inexpensive work is required. 

The Sabbath School, and its aspects to the Church and the World. 
By the Rev. David Tuompsom. Square 82mo., 3d. 



Am I my Brother's Keeper? or, 
God making Inquisition for Blood. A 
Sermon preached in Mansion House Chapel, 
High Street, Camberwell. By the Rev. W. 
P.TiDDY, for "The Early Closmg Asso- 
ciation. 16pp., 3d. 

The Banner Unfurled. By the 
Rev. S. Wills, D.D. 16pp., 8d. 

America the Tarshish of Holy 
Scripture. 16pp., 3d. 

Tenth Thousnnd. 8pp., Id., 6d. per doz., or 
4s. per 100 ; 82 pp. in wrapper, price 2d., 
Is. per dozen, 8s. per 1000. 

Papers for the People. Tracts 
addressed to the Working Classes. 
By Onesimus. No. 1. — -Position of the 
Working Classes. The Acquisition of 
Knowledge. No. 2. — Reading — Books — 
the Best Book. 24 pp., 2d. Specimen for 8 
Stamps, or the Two Numbers for 4 Stamps. 

The Art- Adorned Temple: or 
Ancient Art Treasures' Exhibitions. 
By the .Rev. W. J. C. Drane, Hanley, 
Suffordshire, 12 pp., 2d. 

Life and Godliness given unto 
the Saints. By the Rev. Henry 
Quick, Bristol. 12 pp., 2d. 

Tracts for the Young, in neat 
Wrappers. Twelve Copies for 6 Stamps. 
** The Doings of Miss N. T. '* The LitUe 
Girl who could Fight." " How Freddy 
Talked to Himself.*' One Halfpenny each. 

A Christian Profession; its De- 
sign and Obligation. By the Rev. 
Frederick S. Williams. 20 pp., Sd. 



The Cross of Christ of none 
Effect By the Rev. Samuel Martiii, 
of Westminster. Id., or 18 post-free for li. 
in stamps. 

The Death of Christ : a Sacrifi- 
cial Oath, and a Sacrifice for Sin. A 
Sermon preached before the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Association of Baptist Churches, at 
Waterbam. With Notes. By Charlbr 
Williams, of Accrington. 16 pp., Sd. 

The Masses Without; or the 
Heathen Condition cf the Masses who 
inhabit the alleys, courts, wynds, garrets, 
cellars, lodging-honses, dens, and hovels of 
our country; being the result of a Tour 
through the cities, towns, villages, and ham- 
lets of our manufacturing, mining, and agri- 
cultural Districts : with an appeid for Open- 
Air Preach ing,and other eztraordinaiy efforts 
to reach the outside Masses of Society. By 
JOHN KNOX. 82 pp.. Sixpence. 

The Best of Heaven^ an Incen- 
tive to Work on Earth. By the Rev. 
Joshua Clarkson Harrison. Preached 
before the London Missionary Society. 
32pp., 4d. 

Expository Discourses on the 
Book of Exodus. By the Rev. T. 
Thomas, Wellingborough. Nos. 1 and 3. 
16 pp., 4d. 

The Child in the Way. A Sermon 
by James Alex. Macdonald, Wes- 
leyan Minister. 16 pp., 8d. 

Christ the Resurrection and the 
Life. A Funeral Sermon. By the 
Rev. Samuel Newnam. 16 pp., 8d. 
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Jhe Pearl of Ghreat Price. How 

each may make it his own. A Sermon, 
preached before the Northamptonshire Asso- 
ciation of Independent Ministers and 
Churches. By the Rev. Walter Scott. 
lid., or 128. per 100. 

The Way to the Cross ; or. How 

to Become a Christian. By the Rev. 
Frederick S.Williams. 16 pp. in Wrap- 
per, 3d. The same is issued in Tract form 
for free distribution, at }d. each, or 8s. 6d. 
per 100. The 15th Thousand is now selling. 

A Form of Marriage Service ; 
together with a few counsels to a newly, 
wedded couple, and some practical directions 
for those who may. wish to be married in a 
Dissenting place of worship — such directions 
having reference to the new law which came 
into operation on the 1st of January, 1857. 
By a London Minister. 6d. 

The Gospel Entreaty — Be ye Re- 
conciled to God. By the Rev. Thomas 
Coleman, Author of "The Redeemer's 
Final Triumph," •* The Candidate for Christ- 
ian Fellowship," &c., &c. 32 pp., 4d. 

TTarly Tendencies ; or, the Con- 

-L^ nection Between Youthful Piety and 
after Character. A Sermon addressed to the 
Young. By the Rev. Robert Simpson, 
Haverhill. 16 pp., 3d. 

The Great Election. An Appeal^ 

delivered by the Rev. S. Cowdt, at 
Lake Street Chapel, Leighton, at the close 
of the late Election. Second Edition, with 
View of the Market Cross. 16 pp., 8d. 

The Rise and Progress of British 
Opium Smuggling. The Illegality of 
the East India Company's Monopoly of the 
Drug ; and its Injurious Effects upon India, 
China, and the Commerce of Great Britain. 
Five Letters addressed to the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, by Major-General R. 
Alexander, Madras Army. 80 pp., in 
Wrapper, Is. 

The Pious Cabman. By a 
Barrister. This Tract contains an 

authentic account of Mr. J. A , who was 

formerly a London Cabman, then became a 
Missionary to the Cabmen in London, and 
afterwards emigrated to one of our Colonies, 
and has now risen, by God's blessing, to be 
a wealthy man. The profits, if any, to be 
divided equally between the *' London City 
Mission," and "The Chinese Evangeliza- 
tion Society." 8 pp. Id., or 4s. per 100; 
32 pp. in Wrapper, 2d., or 8s. per 100. 



Christ's Successors in the World. 
By the Rev. Thomas G. Horton. 
Preached at Reading, before the Berkshire 
and Oxfordshire Association. 16 pp., 3d. 

HOW do I know that the Bible 
is True ? By the Author of " How 
do I know that I ought to Pray?" 345th 
Thousand. One Halfpenny. 

HOW do I know that I ought to 
Pray ? By the Author of " How do 
I know that the Bible is truer* 225th 
Thousand. One Halfpenny. 

HOW do I know that I have the 
Holy Spirit? By the same. Author. 
40th Thousand. One Halfpenny. 

One dozen of each will be sent, pott free, 
on receipt of 18 postage stamps; or 600 
copies sorted on receipt of 21s., by Judd & 
Glass, Gray's Inn Road. 

Timely Warning. The Integrity 

-L of British Commerce Compromised, 
and its Safety Perilled. The Cause and the 
Cure. 16 pp., 3d. 

The Signs of the Times. A Series 
of Papers by Eminent Writers. Edited 
by John Knox*. 190 pp., Is. 

Cliristian Ad\ice to the Young 
on the Conduct of Life. By John 
Knox. 64pp. 4d. 

Mary's Choice ; or. Counsels and 
Encouragements for the Young and 
Inquiring. By the Rev. R. Wallace, of 
Tottenham. 32 pp., 2d. 

Sons and Daughters: Counsels 
for Young Men and Young Women. 
By the Rev. J. Wilkes Simmons, Olney, 
Bucks. S2pp., 3d. 

The Lord's Supper. TwoDiscourses 
Preached at Hoxton Academy ChapeL 
By the Rct. G. L. Herman. Fcap. 8vo. 
Stitched, 6d.; Cloth antique. Is. 

T?ragmentary Thoughts on the 

-C Subject of Preaching. 2d. 

The Spirit of the Evangelical 
Ministry. A Charge to the Rer. W. 
DoRLiNG, of Brentwood, Essex. By the 
Rer. H. Stowell, D.D. 16 pp., 3d. 

Has the Second Advent already 
taken place, or must we look for an-, 
other ? By the Rev. P. S. Desprez, B.D., 
Author of '* The Book of Jonah," &c., &c. 
26 pp., 6d. 
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Mutual Benediction. A Sermon | 
preached by the Rev. Henrt 
CuRidTOPHEESON, OH the coramencement 
of his mioistrj in New College Chapel. 
16 pp., d(L 

A Letter to the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales; in 
which a scheme is submitted to the members 
of that body for the support of Ministers 
incapacitated for official duty from age or 
other causes. By the Rev. A. Qordon, 
LL.D. 20 pp., 3d. 

My Class: or, the Experience of 
*a Sunday School Teacher. A Tale. 
'* Be not faithless, but believing." S2pp., 4d. 

nnhe Joy of Conversion. The 

•L History of the Spiritual Conflicts and 
Religious Triumphs of a Retired Officer of 
the Indian Army. 82 pp., 4d. 



THE SABBATH QUBSTION. 

Man and the Sabbath. By the 
Rev. R. Wallace, of Tottenham, 
Author of " Mary's Choice." 32pp., 6d. 

A Voice from Forty Years" 
Miracles about the Sabbath. By the 
Rev. G. Albert Rooerb. Handbill, 9d. 
per 100; 6s. 6d. per 1000. 

A Holiday or Holy-day — ^which? 
Fifth Thousand. By the Rev. T. O. 
HoRTON, Author of •' The True Theory of 
a Church," &c. 16 pp., Sd. 

I^he Sabbath: Whoseifl.it? By 
> the Rev. G. Albert Rooerb, M.A., 
Incumbent of Regent Square Church; 
Author of " Footprints of Jesus," &c. 8pp. 
Id. each ; 25 for Is. 4d. ; 58. per 100. 

Sunday Bands. By a Templar. 
A Sabbath Tract for the Working 
Classes. 2s. per 100. 



PUBLICATIONS. 



64 pp. in wrapper. Price 6d., or post free 
fur 6s. the year, paid in advance. Monthly. 

^Phe Congregational Pulpit. 

-a> Containing Four Sermons from the 
MSS. of Nonconformist Ministers, Original 
Outlines, Biblical Criticisms, and Reviews 
of Religious Literature. 

Illustrated with Portraits of Dissenting 
Miuistcrs. 

In Illustrated Wrapper, demy 8vo. Price 
One Penny. Montlily. 

The Chinese Missionanr Gleaner. 
New Series, commencing January, 1 856. 
Contains Interesting Accounts of Mission- 
ary Operations, Biographical Sketches, 
History of the Tea Plant, the Religious 
Opinions and Progress of the Insurgents, 
&c. The only periodical devoted to the 
cause of Missions in China. 

The numbers constituting the first and 
second volumes can be had by remitting 24 
stamps to the Publishers. 



Illustrated Wrapper. Price One Penny. 
12 Nos. in packet. Is. (post free). 
Monthly. 

The Footprints of Jesus. A 
Series of Tracts on some of the more 
Prominent Incidents in the Redeemer's 
Life. By the Rev. Geo. Albert Roucrs, 
M.A., Incumbent of Regent Square Church, 
Author of Jacob's Well," •* Bethany," &c 

With Copious Illustrations. Price One 
Penny. Monthly. 

Little England's Illustrated 
Newspaper. An interesting Paper, full 
of instruction for Boys and Qirls. Com- 
menced May, 1856. 

Weekly. Price 4d. 48 Columns. 

The Literarium ; or^ Educationa] 
Gazette. A Journal of Education, 
Literature, Science, and Art The only 
weekly publication devoted to the Seholaatic 
Profession. 



Advertisements are received for insertion in all the above, excepting ** Tfie 
Footprints of Jesus." The terms may be had on application at 38 Nkw 
Bbidge Street. 
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